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THE LATE WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA.—VI. 


THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN AND CHORILLOS, JANUARY 13th, 1881. 


THE earnest eloquence which character- 
ized the harangue of their Commander-in- 
Chief—that veteran officer, who, by his patri- 
otic and self-sacrificing example, had become 
the idol of the army— made a deep im- 
pression on the gallant Chileans, about to 
set out on an errand which the Peruvian 
press, in pompous terms, had proclaimed 
doomed to disaster, and foreign officials had 
declared to be audacious and hazardous in 
the extreme. The only exception to the gen- 
eral opinion expressed was that of Rear-Ad- 
miral Stirling, of the British Navy. When 
Piérola, to convince the foreign officers and 
dipiomats who urged upon him at the last 
moment to make peace, gave them an op- 
portunity of inspecting the fortifications, Ad- 
miral Stirling recalled to their memory the 
dash and determination with which the Chil- 
eans had taken Pisagua, against similar odds. 

It was about 5 P. M., on January 12th, 
1881, the same day on which the address to 
the army was issued, that the first Chilean 
division, headed by Naval Captain Don Pa- 
tricio Lynch, led the advance, with colors 
flying and band playing. Then followed the 
other divisions in numerical order, proceed- 
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ing by parallel roads. The first division 
took the road leading over the arid rolling 
plain immediately bordering the sea, being 
the direct line to La Villa; the second took 
the one winding through the ravine of Ato- 
congo, among the sandy ridges skirting the 
coast plain; whilethe third division proceeded 
along a track a little further inland. The 
cavalry was not to set out before midnight, 
as the dust clouds raised by the horses might 
warn the defenders of the approach of the 
army. 

At about 10 P. M., after wearisome march- 
es over heavy sandy roads, the respective 
divisions halted at the localities pointed out 
to them beforehand by the commanding gen- 
eral, as the last resting-places before the at- 
tack. Accordingly, the first division halted 
opposite La Villa, while the second and 
third ones met and rested on the plateau 
called La Tablada, shooting off from the 
very same heights upon which the hostile 
line of defense was constructed, the resting- 
place being distant about seven miles from 
that line. 

Meanwhile, the men of the Peruvian ar- 
my, laboring under the impression that the 
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Chileans were on the retreat—an idea de- 
rived from the ever deceptive Lima press— 
had neither reconnoitering troops nor scouts 
out, and passed the night in blissful igno- 
rance of the fact that the foe was almost 
within gunshot range of their positions. 

The full moon, which, until midnight, had 
shed a favoring ray upon the advance, now 
hid herself behind a heavy veil of mist; the 
darkness became intense. At 3.30 A. M. the 
march was again continued. In deep silence, 
and under cover of the dark, the Chilean ar- 
my advanced, in order of battle, upon the 
formidable line of defense. On the left 
Lynch led his division, 7,000 strong, against 
the right wing of the enemy, extending be- 
tween the Morro Solar and Santa Teresa. 
General Don Emilio Sotomayor directed 
his division, 6,000 strong, against the central 
positions between Santa Teresa and San 
Juan; while Colonel Don Pedro Lagos pro- 
ceeded to place his division of 5,000 men 
opposite the hostile left, between San Juan 
and Tebes, his instructions being to prevent 
that wing from cooperating with the center. 
The reserve, numbering 3,000 men, headed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Don Aristides Mar- 
tinez, kept close to the general staff, ready 
for any emergency. 

The darkness at first favored the advance 
of the Chileans, but later it became the in- 
direct cause of warning to the enemy. A 
servant of the ambulance went astray at Villa, 
and fell into the hands of an outpost. The 
incident was instantly reported to headquar- 
ters, and the alarm given in camp: “ The 
Chileans are coming! They are close upon 
us!” The startling intelligence passed with 
the speed of lightning along the whole line 
of defense. It aroused from a sense of se- 
curity to one of extreme danger, the men 
who had believed that the invader had de- 
cided upon a retreat. What a deception! 
However, in this supreme moment to all 
Pert, when the fate of its capital was at 
stake, a spirit of determination to gain the 
day or die in the attempt took possession 
of the poor deceived people. Had not Piér- 
ola himself—the mighty dictator, the man of 
foresight and iron will, the protector of the 
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poor — promised a glorious victory to the 
arms of Peri before Lima? Had he not 
predicted the complete annihilation of the 
hated Chileans, if they dared to appear be- 
fore this line of formidable fortifications, 
studded with a hundred guns, the very ap- 
proach made dangerous in the extreme by 
infernal machines? Between the breast- 
works, aim could deliberately be taken upon 
the assailant ; the situation on the heights 
was commanding; the odds against the Chil- 
eans many. Still, the most sanguine could 
not very well omit to consider the many odds 
the Chileans already had fought against and 
gloriously overcome. The very audacity of 
the foe inspired awe ; and thus it was with 
mingled hopes and doubts, that the defend- 
ers fell into ranks, and took up their positions 
at the breastworks and guns. 

A few moments later dawn spread its gray 
light over the dismal surroundings. And 
now, looking southwards, the Peruvians 
vaguely discerned the dark moving columns 
of the Chileans steadily advancing upon 
them, the hostile left within range of shot. 
This was the division of Lynch. Along the 
Peruvian right the word to open fire was 
passed. 

At this moment the Chileans witnessed a 
most impressive sight. The crest of the 
somber mass of hills and ridges, frowning 
upon the assailants with its dark brow of re- 
doubts, hardly visible in the dim light of the 
morning, suddenly became a line of flashing 
fire. Then followed the roar of the hostile 
artillery, and while the heights became 
wrapped in dense smoke, shot and shell fell 
among the advancing troops. The battle 
had begun. 

The tremendous fireopened upon them did 
not in the least check the advance of the gal- 
lant Chileans. Onward they pushed. Soon 
the first division arrived within range of shot. 
Undaunted by the shells falling among them 
with messages of death by the score, and 
the withering fire of rifleand mitraille which 
thinned their ranks, the men rapidly gained 
ground. When within about four hundred 
and fifty yards from the Peruvian line of de- 
fense, and while scaling the heights, Lynch 
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ordered his troops to double, firing as they 
advanced. In this manner the trenches be- 
fore the redoubts were reached. It was now 
nearly daylight. The real action on the part 
of the Chileans was about to begin. Lynch 
led his men to the charge with the bayonet. 

On an eminence of the plain extending 
before the hostile line of defense, and in the 
rear of the attacking columns, halts, mounted 
on a fine charger, the Chilean Commander- 
in-Chief, General Baquedano. He is sur- 
rounded by a knot of distinguished officers, 
foremost among whom is noticed the tall fig- 
ure of the chief of his staff, General Matu- 
rana. Here,too, is Sefior Lira, one of Chile’s 
noted men of letters, acting as a secretary to 
the leader of the army. And yonder, a little 
aside from this knot of officers, is another. 
It is the minister of war “ in campaign,” Col- 
onel Vergara and his adjutants. 

The divisions of Sotomayor and of Lagos 
having as yet not come within range of shot, 
the entire attention of the Chileans on the 
hill is thus centered on the charging division 
of Lynch. It is evident that in order to 
carry the formidable redoubts towering over- 
head, a tenacity of purpose defying all ob- 
stacles must animate completely one and all 
engaged in that daring enterprise. The act- 
ive spirit of the Commander-in-Chief is on 
the alert. With the eye of an experienced 
soldier he watches and measures the effect 
produced upon his troops by the incessant 
fire to which they are exposed while scaling 
the steep bank of the heights at La Vella. 
In the event of a reverse, the General is pre- 
pared to meet the emergency in a manner 
calculated to secure final success. 

Though not present in any official char- 
acter on the battle-field where the command- 
er of the army wields absolute supreme 
authority, Colonel Vergara, intent upon leav- 
ing no stone unturned on his side to assist 
gaining the day for his country, contrives at 
least to throw his influence as Minister of 
War into the balance in favor of victory. 
When the trials of the first division appeared 
hardest, when an encouragement to the weary 
soldiers was most needed, the Colonel, aware 
of the immense importance of rendering the 
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first blow a complete success, dispatched the 
message to Lynch that a captainship shall be 
awarded the man who first raises the Chilean 
colors over the redoubts of the enemy. Ona 
swift horses the message reaches its destina- 
tion, and midst the storm of shot and shell 
the promise of the Minister is announced to 
the soldiers. The intelligence is received 
with cheers of enthusiasm. ‘ Forward!” 
shout the officers. ‘“ Forward, to win the 
prize of military distinction! Forward to 
the glory of our arms! Viva Chile /” 

The hostile artillery roars overheard in de- 
fiance. But in defiance, too, the shout of 
“Viva Chile/” bursting from the lips of 
determined men, is borne up to the re- 
doubts. 

The small Chilean flag which each sol- 
dier carries in his breast-pocket, according 
to ordinance, for the purpose of placing it 
on his bayonet should circumstances call for 
it, are held in readiness. 

Under a withering fire the trenches are 
cleared. The assault is made with such 
vigor that neither shot nor shell from the 


* breastworks, nor the explosion of the treach- 


erous mines over which the soldiers must 
pass, can stay their onward course. The 
redoubts are reached. The Peruvians, hav- 


_ing taken aim deliberately at the approach- 


ing foe, at this moment fire a full voliey into 
his ranks. But the human wave, though 
diminished in bulk, is not for that detained. 
The resolute Chilean soldiers launch them- 
selves at the breastworks, tear to pieces the 
sacks of sand which partly constitute them, 
and through the breach thus effected the 
human tide finds its way. Sergeant Rebol- 
ledo of the Atacama Regiment is the first to 
plant the Chilean colors on the redoubts of 
the enemy. But so eager have the men been 
to win the palm that almost simultaneously 
more than a score of Chilean flags are ob- 
served to wave over the goal arrived at. 
The work of the, guns must cease. It has 
come to close quarters. One more volley of 
musketry, and the Peruvians fall back, leav- 
ing the first Chilean division in possession of 
the redoubts at Villa. 

When the Peruvians on the right wing of 
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defense fell back, it was with a strategic pur- 
pose in view. Behind, and at no great dis- 
tance from the redoubts just carried by the 
Chileans, was an auxiliary line of defense, 
masked by the heights at Villa when south 
of these, and consequently not visible to 
the assailant before he had possession of the 
first line of defense. Simultaneously with 
their retreat behind this auxiliary line, the 
Peruvian right wing received a strong re- 
énforcement. Thus, no sooner had the first 
Chilean division taken possession of the re- 
doubts at La Villa, than it found itself at- 
tacked most vigorously anew. Greatly thin- 
ned by its effort to carry the positions which 
it already held, and now finding itself be- 
fore a much greater force of the enemy than 
the one it had off the field; ex- 
hausted as the men were after the work al- 
ready accomplished ; it became necessary to 
adopt defensive tactics, until reénforcements 
could arrive on the ground, and a second 
charge be ventured upon. But the hostile 
line with which the division interchanged 
fire rapidly increased in strength, and the 
situation of the first Chilean division became 
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indeed most critical. 

But General Baquedano had promptly 
taken in the situation, and instantly ordered 
the reserve to the front. At a double-quick 
the men of Martinez advanced between San 
Juan and Santa Teresa, and arrived on the 
ground. It is about 6 a. mM. And now, 
with an enthusiastic “ Viva Chile!” the bat- 
tered division, seconded by the fresh troops 
which attack on the flank, is once more led 
on to the charge by the gallant Lynch. Like 
a mighty wave the assailants sweep over the 
ground toward the fire-emitting obstacles be- 
fore them. Trenches are cleared as before, 
in spite of a hail of deadly lead, and the 
actors in this bloody game are once more 
brought face to face. The breach is made ; 
the work of the bayonet is at hand. The 
Chilean steel-pointed wave dashes _itselt 
against the Peruvian wall of human flesh, 
The effect of the shock 
is most terrible. ‘The resistance of the de- 
fenders is tenacious. But the strength of op- 
position is not equal to the force applied 


steel-pointed, too. 
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against it. After a most desperate struggle, 
the Peruvians succumb and take to flight. 
To accomplish the complete rout of the 
hostile right wing, the men of Lynch and 
Martinez had occupied two hours. It was 
now about 8 a. M. The fragments of the 
wing fled to Morro Solar, on the brow of 
which the division of Iglesias, five thousand 
strong, formed the extreme right of the wing. 
Owing to the greater distance which it 
had to march over in the morning, the sec- 
ond Chilean division, under General Soto- 
mayor, did not come into action before an 
hour later than the first division, or simultane- 
ously with the reserve, at six o’clock. Its task 
was to carry the hostile center, defended by 
the division of Caceres and two battalions, 
headed by Colonels Marino and Ayarza, re- 
spectively. Seconded by the powerful artil- 
lery of the Krupps, which engaged the hostile 
batteries, creating confusion and doing its 
fell work in the camp, the advance was made 
under a tremendous fire from the strong cen- 
tral position of the enemy on the heights at 
San Juan. The first brigade, attacking on 
the left flank, is led by Colonel Don José 
Francisco Gana; the second, attacking on 
the right, by Colonel Don Orozimbo Barbo- 
sa. To get over the ground with the least 
delay and loss possible, the Chileans did not 
open fire on the defenders before arriving 
at the trenches close under the positions. 
Then, heedless as were the men of Lynch 
of the storm of shots which beat against 
them with deadly effect, the men of Soto- 
mayor clear the trenches, and the redoubts 
are carried at the point of the bayonet. The 
strong central line of the Peruvians is broken. 
In great confusion the defeated party fall 
back to Chorillos. But their extreme left is 
cut off and completely scattered by a move- 
ment successfully made by the men of Gana, 
over the field infested with mines and auto- 
matic shells. San Juan is ablaze, and the 
rout of the hostile center complete. 
Meanwhile, the third Chilean division, 
under Lagos, has accomplished its task, too. 
Facing the left wing of the hostile line, de- 
fended by the division of Davila, it had in- 
deed prevented that wing from reinforcing 
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the center. The most effective part in the 
engagement on this point was taken by the 
regiment of Navales, men of Valparaiso, led 
by Colonel Urriola. Spread in skirmishing 
order, the regiment attacked the wing with 
such telling effect that the battalion which 
was most exposed to its fire, the men under 
Colonel Canavaro, after suffering very heavy 
losses, fell back toward Tebes. It was about 
7 A. M. when the hostile center was broken. 
At about 7.30 a. M., General Baquedano, to 
hinderthe retreating troops from forming anew, 
now ordered the commander of his cavalry, 
Colonel Letelier, to charge the fugitives with 
two of his regiments. In spite of the diffi- 
culties presented on its way by the danger- 
ous ground, the Chilean cavalry dashed off 
on its bloody errand. The ground was in- 
fested with mines and automatic shells. 
Their explosion among them infuriated the 
soldiers, and on clashing with the retreating 
troops there was sabering without mercy. 
When the charge had ceased, the field was 
covered with dead and wounded. Thus, 
the effect of these infernal machines turned 
against their own constructors. At 9 A. M. 
the battle had ceased between Villa and 
Monterico, and the Chileans were in pos- 
session of the formidable line between these 
points. 

The culminating point of the Cape of 
Morro Solar is about seven hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the sea. Besides the 
ridge, trending eastward, upon which the 
line of defense just carried by the Chileans 
was located, there was another trending 
northward, and skirting the beach with pre- 
cipitous walls on the ocean side. At the 
foot of the terminus of this ridge, only 
about one mile from the highest point, is 
Chorillos, the summer resort of the rich 
Limejfios, famous for its excellent surf-baths. 
On the crest of the ridge were six redoubts 
with batteries of heavy guns, capable of 
opening a very effective fire, both upon the 
Chilean fleet off the cape and town, and upon 
the enemy breaking through the principal line 
of defense. These redoubts on the brow 
were, moreover, protected by a broad ditch. 
The position constituted the extreme right 
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of the first Peruvian line of defense, and was 
defended by a division five thousand strong, 
composed of picked troops, commanded by 
one of the country’s most worthy soldiers, 
the minister of war at the time, Colonel Don 
Miguel Iglesias. Chief of his staff was patri- 
otic young Billinghurst, colonel of volunteers, 
a nativeof Iquique. Incommand of the three 
brigades constituting the division were the 
veteran Colonels Noriega, Valle-Riestro and 
Arguedas. Among the prominent officers in 
command of battalions might be mentioned 
the brother of the dictator, Don Carlos de 
Piérola, leading the Guardia Peruanaof Lima, 
Colonel Rosa Gil, of the Callao volunteers, 
Don Manuel R. Cano, leading the men of 
Cajamarca, and Don Justiniano Borgono, at 
the head of the men of Trujillo. In charge 
of the artillery was Colonel Don Arnoldo 
Panizo, late from the battle of Tacna. The 
division on the Morro had as yet not been 
brought into action when the battle at San 


Juan ceased. Greatly reinforced by the fu- 


gitives, it now prepared to take a decided 
stand against the advancing foe. 


It was of the greatest importance to the 
Chileans to carry the extreme right of the hos- 
tile line at once, so as to complete the victory 
already gained. Therefore, though the troops 
were exhausted in the extreme after their 
late efforts, immediately upon a night passed 
on a wearisome march and with but little 
rest, General Baquedano decided upon an im- 
mediate attack on Morro Solar and on Chor- 
illos, where Colonels Recabarren and Cace- 
res had assembled some three thousand men. 
The first division and the reserves were 
launched against the positions on the Cape at 
separate points ; the second division against 
the town by the road of San Juan ; while the 
rest of the army took up its position at the 
buildings of the Aactenda. Lynch advanced 
first to reconnoitre the hostile line, and find- 
ing the defense too strong for him and Mar- 
tinez to risk a decisive charge with their 
battered commands, he sent for reinforce- 
ments to headquarters, while keeping his 
ground, as did Martinez, bravely, under a 
most withering fire of rifle, gun, and mi- 
traille. For several hours the fire was kept 
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upon both sides. Exposed as they were, 
the men of Lynch and Martinez found them- 
selves in most trying circumstances. At last, 
reinforcements arrived on the ground. It 
was the brigade under Colonel Barcelo, of 
the third division. This brigade now led the 
charge up the hill, followed by the first di- 
vision and the reserve. The Chilean fleet, 
which, until then, had engaged the hostile 
batteries, then ceased firing on a given sig- 
nal, to prevent havoc among the charging 
troops. Admiral Riveros then seconded 
the attack on Chorillos by letting his steam- 
launches run in close, and open fire on the 
town with gunshot and mitraille. The 
fight on the Morro became now far more 
fierce than that during |the morning. 
The scaling of the steep and rude slopes 
under a brisk fire from above, presented 
to the assailant almost insurmountable 
obstacles. Cheered by their command- 


ers and officers, however, and seconded by 
the field and mountain artillery stationed 
below, the Chilean soldiers gradually gained 
ground, leaving heaps of dead and wounded 


behind. But no sooner had they reached 
the summit of the heights, than they launch- 
ed themselves at the enemy with irresistible 
force. The resistance is, however, most 
tenacious, and for every point they lose, the 
Peruvians fall back only to take upa stand on 
another. At last they retreat to the Point 
above Chorillos. A desperate struggle is here 
made by Iglesias and the brave hearts who 
have rallied around him. But the day is lost 
to Pert, and the gallant minister of war, to 
save the remnant of his men, surrenders at 
last. The hand-to-hand fight had been so 
terrible that many of the Peruvians were 
hurled down over the precipitous coast toward 
the ocean. 

While this took place on Morro Solar, the 
town of Chorillos had become the scene of 
a similar bloody drama, if possible, even more 
terrible in its outlines. As before said, the 
small town—of about 4,000 inhabitants in 
normal times—served as a summer resort 
for the rich families of Lima. The Dictator 
had changed this place of rest and frolic 
into a military depot, and finally made it the 
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center of the last and most tenacious resist- 
ance. Piérola, on retreating to Chorillos 
from the battle-field of San Juan, organized 
with all speed the defense of the town, turn- 
ing the houses into so many fortresses; win- 
dows, balconies, and the flat roofs were 
studded with sharpshooters of the troops 
rallied around Recabarren and Caceres. 
They were to open fire on the Chileans as 
soon as these appeared in the streets. The 
ground was then strewn with automatic 
shells hidden from view by a layer of sand. 
But Piérola did not stay in Chorillos to di- 
rect the defense. When the Chileans were 
observed to approach steadily, the Dictator, 
promising to hurry up reinforcements, de- 
parted with his staff by the road leading 
along the beach to Miraflores, the principal 
point in the second line of defense, where 
stood the reserve under Colonel Don Belisa- 
rio Suarez. The second Chilean division, on 
nearing Chorillos, took up the combat with 
the defenders of the town; and finally, after 
some hard skirmishes, when the assailants 
effected an entrance, they were greeted with 
a tremendous storm of shots from roofs, 
balconies, and windows. It became neces- 
sary to assail house after house; and in sev- 
eral of these were placed infernal machines, 
which exploded upon thedoors being opened. 
Where the staircases were not cut off or de- 
stroyed, those who attempted to scale them 
met with a brisk fire from above. The 
Chilean artillery opened fire on these houses 
and ignited them. The Chileans then forced 
their way through the streets. Each foot of 
advance is met with a tenacious resistance. 
Gradually the streets and houses become 
strewn with heaps of dead and wounded. 
The town is in full blaze, but as nobody 
attempts to check the fire, it increases, and 
together with the buildings, the soldiers who 
defend them are destroyed. At 2 P.M. the 
Chileans find no more resistance. 

The struggle has ceased; both on the 
streets and in the houses lie heaps of dead 
and wounded, mixed with ruins and frag- 
ments of all descriptions. In the midst of 
this chaos, infernal machines are heard to ex- 
plode time and again, accompanied by cries of 
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rage and despair, groans and guttural sounds. 
The flames, meanwhile, follow their destruct- 
ive course. Nobody attempts to stay the 
fire: it could only be accomplished at the 
risk of being buried beneath the falling ruins, 
or struck by the exploding shells. Nor did 
it come into the minds of the soldiers, who 
had become infuriated by these same shells 
and mines; on the contrary, it seemed as if 
they strove to help the fire to accomplish its 
work of destruction. The atmosphere be- 
came indescribably tainted with the odor of 
the roasting bodies and the hot blood, and 
the smell of powder and smoke from the 
burning houses. Officers riding through the 
streets passed literally over a mire of human 
flesh, intermixed with fragments of all kinds, 
at which the horses would rear, groan, and 
take fright. 

The victory cost the Chileans about 3,309 
in dead and wounded. Among these were 
several field officers of great merit : Lieuten- 
ant-Colonels Don Baldomero Dublé, Don 
Belizario Zaiiart4, Don Carlos Silva Renard, 
and Don Tomas Yaver. They fell mortally 
wounded at the head of their troops. Two 
foreigners, also, bled and died for Chile on 
that day. These were Colonel Robert Sou- 
per and Captain Otto von Moltke, the first 
an Englishman, the other a German Count 
from the Duchy of Holstein. Souper had 
been settled in Chile for many years, and 
had served gallantly on the genera! staff of 
its army ever since the beginning of the war. 
He took part in the charge, and fell pierced 
by a bullet at the very moment his horse 
leaped over the trenches. He died with 
cheering words and love for his adopted 
country on his lips. Count Otto von Moltke 
served as captain in the regiment of Esmer- 
alda. He had taken part as Lieutenant in 
the Franco-Prussian war, and wore the iron 
cross, and a medal gained on the battle-tield 
of Tour le Mars. The incidents connected 
with his death are as follows: While charg- 
ing, his command had outstripped the rest 
of the regiment, and found itself all at once 
alone, and close in upon the hostile positions. 
Then he ordered a temporary retreat in or- 
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der to fall in line with the rest, and charge 
together with them. The ground to be 
abandoned for the time was, however, strewn 
with several of his men, among them officers 
who were his personal friends. Heedless of 
his own safety, he hurried to their side, to 
check with his handkerchief the blood flow- 
ing from their wounds. When he, at last, 
had accomplished his charitable mission, 
and prepared to join his company, he found 
himself cut off by the enemy, and surrounded. 
He would not be taken prisoner, but defend- 
ed himself bravely, with revolver first, and 
then with his sword ; but, at last overpow- 
ered, after killing several, he fell himself, 
mortally wounded. The Peruvians, excited 
by his tenacious resistance and the loss he 
had inflicted upon them, threw themselves 
upon the prostrate nobleman, tore the deco- 
rations off his breast, and stabbed him with 
their bayonets until life was extinct. 

The total loss of the Peruvians was hard 
to calculate, but more than five thousand 
lay slain on the battlefield, and probably as 
many more wounded. Among these were 
Major Don Juan Castilla, the only son of 
Perti’s most distinguished President, Grand 
Marshal Don Ramon Castilla. He served on 
the brigade of Canavaro on the left, and fell, 
sword in hand, while gallantly rallying his 
men. The Chileans took about two thous- 
and prisoners, among whom were seventy-one 
colonels, eight lieutenant-colonels, and a long 
list of subaltern officers. Of the rest of the 
army defending the first line of defense, 
only about five thousand to six thousand 
gathered at Miraflores, at the second line of 
defense, where stood the reserve, the divis- 
ion of Suarez. ‘The war material lost by the 
Peruvians was great: one hundred and 
twenty guns of different calibers and systems, 
and many mitralleuses. 

Chorillos stood ablaze the entire afternoon, 
At dawn the reddish tint of the flames threw 
a strange reflection on this horrible picture 
of death and destruction. Among the houses 
only three escaped the flames. Of the lovely 
ummer resort, only a smoking pile of timbers 


and stone remained. 
Holger Birkedal. 
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Tue loungers who liked to linger about 
the tavern, with its leaning porch and swing- 
ing sign, were there in full force this mild 
September day, when Squire Lyscombe 
came down driving his mettled span, the 
thick dust swirling in billows after them. 
Hester stood in the post-office door. Its 
dingy little pigeon-holes had yielded no 
treasure for her. She had come from a 
short call upon the sick wife of one of the 
miners. Her face was thin and pale. 

A couple of her acquaintances, who had 
likewise inquired for letters, seeing her about 
to start homeward, switched past her airily. 
One drew her skirt away with a quick flirt. 
The insolence was so public, so marked, that 
the idlers on the tavern porch could not fail 
to note it. They commented upon it openly, 
some angrily, some jocosely. Harrington 
muttered something furiously, under his 
breath, about “‘ blaygards intirely.” Horton 
said not a word, but his face darkened un- 
pleasantly. 

“If she’d been a cruss-eyed shrew, now!” 
said Jack. 

“*Sh’d think Sally Jones might ’a’ remem- 
bered that Johnny never would ’a’ pulled 
through the scarlet fever, if it hadn’t been 
for Hester,” another of the pioneer miners 
said indignantly. 

“She’s much too pretty to be forgiven,” 
said Colonel James. 

** An’ too good,” added Jack, fiercely. 

Lyscombe readily divined from the cloud. 
ed faces, lowering on the tittering women, 
the condition of affairs. He checked his 
horses. ‘Get in, Hester,” he said kind- 
ly, “I’m going your way. Any letters, 
Tom ?” 

He seized his mail, and dismounting, 
helped Hester in. She took her seat, out- 
wardly unruffled by the encounter. The 
Squire observed her closely as they rode. 
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NEW LAND. 
He waited for her to speak, but she said 
nothing. 

“Hester,” he asked at last, “are you quite 
sure you are dealing justly with yourself? 
I’ve thought the whole thing over,” he went 
on, ‘‘and—” he hesitated a moment—“ it 
seems to me we have both made a mistake 


” 


‘*No!” interrupted Hester. 

“Tf,” he said, “it were aman who did 
not know all the facts, I should think you 
were right. But he does know them, as 
well—yes, better than you do. I can see no 
good reason for your becoming a target for 
the arrows of scandal. No reason, either, 
why he should not be entitled to considera- 
tion. He, at least, has harmed no one.” 

“That is true,” assented Hester, brokenly. 

“Tt seems to me,” pursued the Squire, 
“that you overlook his rights in this matter. 
If there were such a thing as real, true, man- 
ly devotion, he has given it to you. Why 
cling any longer to the vague belief that 
your husband still lives, and on that mere 
chance shipwreck another’s happiness? If, 
indeed, your husband is living, that is a 
greater and a better reason why you should 
forget him, since, in that case, his conduct 
toward you has been doubly diabolical. If 
he is dead, why should not the long years of 
waiting end for one who has served for you 
as faithfully as Jacob did for Rachel? If 
you go on, it will be, perhaps, for as long a 
time. I say this, Hester, not because of my 
own feeling, but because I think—in spite of 
yourself—you love him.” 

The blood rushed into her face. 
out her hand deprecatingly. 

“There is no real barrier, 


She put 


” 


the Squire 


went on resolutely, with the manner of a 
man accustomed to bear down opposition. 
“There is!” cried Hester, despairingly. 
He gazed at her, losing patience a little. 
‘Ts it the old one ?” he asked, a trifle scorn- 
“What barrier can there be? 


fully. If 
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your husband lives! Who, then, can prove 
it?” 

She leaned forward ; she caught his arm; 
her lips were quivering. 

“TI can!” she cried, trembling all over. 

“ You ?” 

A shadow passed over his face. She was 
quick to interpret it. “I knew,” she said 
huskily, “the time must come when I must 
put your friendship to the test. It has 
come. I told you itwould. Don’t !”—she 
cried, scanning his darkening face. She saw 
that he was going over those days of hope- 
less search, of dumb, dull anguish—the 
turmoil, the anxiety, the horror of it all. 
“TI tell you,” she said excitedly, “I throw 
him on your mercy. Will you refuse it? 
You promised —not a month ago— you 
promised to stand between me and the scan- 
dal of this dreadful town. Will you keep 
your promise now? ‘There it is, written by 
your own hand—are you going to deny it?” 

She drew from her pocket a well-worn 
wallet, and out of it took a small three-cor- 
nered note. The answer to it had been de- 
livered by Salome under the watchful eyes 
of Miss Ann. She opened it. 

“IT remember!” said Lyscombe, with a 
stern gesture, refusing its perusal. 

“They will kill him,” she said hoarsely, 
“if he falls into their hands. Have mercy !” 
Her forced and transient composure utterly 
failed. 

“ And you ?” asked the Squire. ‘“ Would 
you save him?” He looked at her doubt- 
fully, unable to fathom her. 

“Oh,” cried Hester. ‘ You are hard—so 
hard—with me!” 

“Is it easy for me,” he said, “after all 
these years, to find that you were playing 
fast and loose with a man that loves you? It 
is plain, you never cared for him—you don’t 
love him.” 

“Stop!” said Hester, lifting up a pair of 
flashing eyes. “If a woman truly loved a 
man, do you suppose she would be willing 
to bring disgrace upon him? A woman 
could not shame any man that she really 
loved. A woman’s reputation is like a but- 
terfly’s wing—touch it with so much as a 
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breath, and you tarnish it.” She had drawn 
herself up; all her tremor, her uncertainty 
were gone. 

The Squire regarded her with sudden soft- 
ening. Yet, reading in her eyes the almost 
sublime conflict she had waged, he could 
not wholly suppress a natural irritation. She 
had fought against herself, against another— 
and for whom ? 

“Where is he, Hester ?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

“Your promise ?” she said anxiously. 

“T will keep it,” he answered concisely. 

“ He is alive,” replied Hester evasively. 

“Where ?” reiterated the Squire. 

They had reached her own door. Salome, 
standing on the step, beckoned her eagerly. 

“* Will you come in ?” she inquired mean- 
ingly, turning to the Squire. 

She put her arm through Salome’s, as if 
she derived some support from the bare 
touching of the child’s form. The three 
went into the inner room of the cabin, where 
the little shelf still hung against the rough 
wall over the cosy, red-covered lounge. 

On the lounge a long, gaunt form was 
stretched, its attitude betraying the extreme 
exhaustion due rather to mental than to 
physical strain. As the incomers entered, 
it turned on its pillow wearily and threw out 
its ungainly arms. The Squire drew nearer, 
hastily. The figure rose and extended a 
scrawny hand. 

“* How are ye, sir?” 

The Squire recoiled in amazement. 

“How are ye?” repeated the voice of 
Archy Reid. 

Hester sat down wearily. “Tell him, 
Silas,” she said, “‘what you told me about 
—Mr. Holland.” 

She spoke abruptly, even impatiently, as 
if the recital must reopen old sores. 

“’Deed, leddy,” responded the Scotsman, 
“ T canna tell much—frae sight mysel’. But 
I ha’e heerd o’ him mony times, frae them 
that ha’e seen him. I’ve been a lang, lang 
journey, sin’ I left you a’ here,” he added, 
addressing Lyscombe. ‘ West, an’ east, an’ 
south, an’ wherever I went I allays found 
her husband”—he pointed to Hester—“had 
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been there afore me. Strange!” He smiled, 
half grimly. ‘“‘One as didn’t know might 
ha’e thocht I were following on his track. 
I went on further west ; an’ when I got to 
Frisco, he had been just afore me—an’ 
were gone. Then I drifted down into Mexico, 
an’ sure enough, I heard he had been gone 
frae there on’y a month sin’. I’m told you 
all thocht here he’d been murdered years 
ago.” 

“Who told you this story about Holland? 
asked the Squire. ‘“ Any one that knew him 
or had seen him?” 

“ Ay,” answered Archy, “ One that baith 
knew him an’ had seen him ?” 

“Who ?” demanded the Squire. 

“ T’'ll no tell that,” replied Archy, doggedly. 

The Squire, more than ever bewildered, 
turned away. Hester, following him into the 
small parlor, closed the door. She pointed 
to the inner room. 

“It’s from Aim,” she said, “you must 
help me to save my husband.” 
“What!” cried the Squire. 

—Archy Reid?” 





” 


“From Archy 
XXI. 


THE stranger who had wished to buy Old 
Ben’s claim could not have set upon it any 
great value, or else had repented the too 
liberal offer he had made. For he had not 
even waited to learn what Hester and Horton 
had decided in reference toit. A short note 
left with the post-master informed Horton 
that Jonas Higgins had, after maturely con- 
sidering his proposition, decided not to in- 
vest any money in the thrifty town of Katise, 
his interests calling him elsewhere. He had 
departed in the dewy, sheeny hours of that 
very August morning he had himself ap- 
pointed for obtaining Horton’s answer to his 
offer. His coming had been in a measure 
unnoticed, and his going was soon forgotten. 

To-day the red leaves on the sumacs were 
crumpling with late-fallen frosts. The hill- 
sides were ablaze with autumnal splendor. 
In the air a faint survival of the departed 
Summer seemed to linger, even among the 
leaves that heaped her grave. It was Sat- 
urday afternoon, and the miners were enjoy- 
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ing their usual half-holiday with as much zest 
as their small representatives at the humble 
school-house. 

In the bowling-alley which Diana had 
passed years before, shrinking from the un- 
heard-of horrors of the lynching, numbers of 
the men were congregated. ‘They lounged in 
the doorways, or, leaning over the wooden 
railing, puffed out long films of smoke. In 
a low, dingy room, opening off from “the 
Alley” itself, at a rough, round table, sat four 
of the miners—ocherous stains still thick 
upon their clothing and their thick-soled 
boots. As they carelessly dealt their cards, 
other idlers grouped around them, comment- 
ing upon the game, or listening to their ir- 
regular and broken conversation. The talk, 
by some casual association, turned upon Old 
Ben’s unlucky claim. 

“Tell ee lads!” piped English Jack, 
‘Horton was soft not to sell it. Thousan’ 
dollars! Chap as wanted it had moor mon- 
ey nor brains. Never wor a better miner 
nor Old Ben, an he give up that crevice his- 
self—nawthin’ there, sure-ly !” 

““An’ who towld ye that Horton wud’nt 
sell? Faix! It’s meself’ll bet he didn’t get 
the chance, thin,” said Pat Foye. 

‘“°’Twas Hester, as wouldn't let him sell. 
Phat kind uv a hand hev I got, anny how ?” 
said Harrington, disgustedly. 

“Chap wor one of them specoolatin’ fel- 
lers, likely. Lucky fur him he made tracks. 
He’d ’a salted down some good dollars ef 
he’d bought ‘Old Ben’s.’ Wh’—what do y’ 
mean, Pat—it’s my play. Hello, Horton!” 
The last words he jerked out, throwing down 
his card, and turning to Horton, who had 
just entered. ‘“ Was jes’ talkin’ "bout you,” 
he explained. 

“Trust Tom Griffin to be slandering some 
one,” answered Horton, good humoredly. 

At this the gamesters began again a clam- 
orous conversation, poking fun a little mis- 
chievously at the new comer because of his 
lost chance to sell Salome’s claim—telling a 
dozen conflicting stories about it; strong de- 
nials following stronger affirmations. It 
troubled Horton a little: had he really lost 
an opportunity, that would not come again, 
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to benefit Salome, by his twenty-four hours’ 
reflection upon the subject? In the midst 
of the discussion he went quietly out, and 
walked, without any definite purpose, up the 
long valley that ran past the Lyscombe place. 
Over the narrow defile the tumble-down 
cabin still kept watch, and his feet crushéd 
the dry, withered leaves as he went. A short 
distance on was the clump of mandrakes that 
edged the treacherous shaft, down whose 
yawning gap had passed those who sought 
the body of Frederick Holland, years before. 
Mechanically he approached it. There were 
no May-apple blooms there now—nothing 
but the brown, broken stalks and the crum- 
pled, decaying leaves. A small space down 
the sloping ground a hollow and distorted 
tree marked the limit of the old miner’s 
claim, and Horton recoiled with a start when 
from behind it Salome rose suddenly up and 
confronted him. 

“Stop!” she said. 
never come.” 

“What are you doing here, Salome ?” he 
asked, not unkindly, but vexed a little at her 
ghost-like way of rising. 

“T saw you coming—lI want to speak to 
you,” she answered. 

He noticed now that she was trembling ; 
her large black eyes shining out from a face 
drawn and colorless. He looked at her with 
anxiety. 

“ What is it, Salome ?” 

“Oh!” she cried in‘a quivering voice, “I’ve 
been so happy—so happy—-with Hester. I 
did think I could forget this horrible spot. 
But I can’t—I never shall—I can smell those 
May-apples just as strong now as I did when 
—when,” she went on slowly, “ you and the 
others searched nere for the dead man. He 
wasn’t there ”—she shivered, glancing toward 
the weedy shaft. ‘ You said so—Lila said 
so—Hester said so—I almost came to be- 
lieve what you said, myself—but—he was 
there,” she cried excitedly. 

“Salome!” said Horton sternly, recalling 
Hester’s disapproval of this morbid fancy. 

“T tell you he was,” she insisted. He 
came out of that shaft this very morning. I 
saw him as plainly as I see you.” 


“T thought you'd 
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Horton looked at her sharply. An odd 
child always, he reflected, and—what was 
that proverb Lila was so given to quoting— 
something about “ fules an’ bairns speaking 
the truth”? Could it be that this fanciful 
child had stumbled upon a clue that might 
unravel the mystery of a murder that had 
long been given up as one that would never 
be unveiled? If she told any such tale as 
this to Hester, what old sores would it not 
reopen? What good could result from it, 
even if true ? 

“Salome,” he said, “you ought to be racing 
over these hills, instead of moping here. I'll 
warrant you wouldn’t see such ugly visions 
as these. Was the dead man very dead?” 
he added, laughing. 

“You are just like the others,” replied 
Salome impatiently. “I thought you would 
believe me.” 

His manner changed at once. “Tell me, 
Salome, if I can describe him rightly. He 
was tall, and yet rather stoop-shouldered ; he 
was tanned with the sun; he had light, yel- 
lowish hair ; his eyes were blue; and if he’d 
spoken, you'd have known his voice had a 
kind of stutter in it.” 

“No,” said Salome, “his eyes were black, 
and he wasn’t very tall; his face was not 
tanned, and his voice had no stutter in it— 
for he talked to himself as he rode along. 
He was very pale; the horse he rode was 
black, and oh, soshiny. Such a queer saddle 
he had, and such clumsy stirrups—Mexican, ° 
I guess you call them.” 

“* Mexican ?” repeated Horton. 
—he paused thoughtfully. 

“Salome,” he asked, ‘‘Why should you 
think this stranger was like the dead man ?” 

Salome came closer to the speaker. “ List- 
en !” she said in a distinct, emphatic whisper. 
** While I was hid by the old shaft—and he 


“Ah!” 


-had just come up out of it—I saw him take 


out of his pocket a tape line and measure 
off the ground. As far as that old tree he 
went, and then he turned, still measuring, 
smiling and talking to himself all the time. 
He had not gone very far when his head ac- 
cidentally struck against a hazel bush ; and 
there he was, with pretty, black, curly hair, 
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and on the bush hung his grizzled wig. 
And there was an odd scar just under his 
chin.” 

“Well,” asked Horton, breathing hard, as 
she ceased, “ what did he do then ?” 

“He put on his wig again,” returned 
Salome, ‘and began to hum, real soft and 
low, a little song.” 

“A song? What was it?” 

“ Something about 

A lassie in a braw, new goun 
Cam’ over the hills fra Gourie.’ 
When I heard that, it all came back to me.” 

“Came back to you, Salome? What do 
you mean? Did you ever hear that song 
before ?” 

“Yes,” answered Salome, hesitatingly, “a 
long time ago.” 

** And where ?” demanded Horton, carried 
quite out of himself by her manner. 

A sudden ashy film overspread the fresh, 
young face. “Where?” cried Salome, her 
black eyes flashing ominously ; “to ask me 
where! MMe/” Her slight frame shook 
with suppressed rage, as if the memory his 
words awoke had swept away from her every 
vestige of self-control. ‘‘A/e/” she reiter- 
ated with intense bitterness. ‘ Where ?— 
don’t you know yourself, Henry Horton?” 
she cried, her passion breaking in a tempest 
of sobs. 

Immeasurably distresssed as was Horton 
at Salome’s wild and unexpected outburst, he 

‘knew enough of her to be sure that both 
her grief and its cause would be rigidly kept 
from Hester. He did not even think it 
requisite to caution her as tothat. There was 
much food for reflection for him in the start- 
ling tale told by Salome. What had induced 
Jonas Higgins to revisit, and that by stealth, 
this dismal ravine with its ill-favored shaft ? 
Why had he been careful in his farewell note 


to direct attention to important interests . 


which drew him elsewhere, and prevented the 
proposed investment in Old Ben’s shaft? 
For Horton was quick to identify the sharp 
“chap up the hollow,” who had bargained 


for Salome’s “claim,” as the mysterious dead 
man, whose ascent from the mouldy shaft 
had so terrified Salome. 


At least, it would 
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be wise to examine the shaft himself, and to 
learn whether or not it contained any indica- 
tions of a lead which could justify either this 
stranger’s prying curiosity or his own reten- 
tion of it for Salome’s benefit, should he ob- 
tain a second opportunity to sell it. 

Salome’s emotion had spent itself, and she 
had withdrawn herself a little from Horton, 
haughtily silent. He looked at her a moment. 

“Salome,” he asked, “should you mind 
staying here alone for an hour or two ?” 

“No.” 

“T am going down the shaft myself,” he 
went on; “I want to see how it looks; I want 
to convince you, if possible, that there is 
nothing ghostly there.” 

“Go,” said Salome, “if you will!” 

He took hold of the shaky windlass, care- 
fully testing its strength. 

“Tt won’t stand,” he muttered. “I'll 
borrow a ladder and rope at Lyscombe’s.” 

He went away unconcernedly in the di- 
rection of the “ white house,” returning af- 
ter an interval with a miner’s slender ladder 
and a coil of rope. 

He took upa bit of rusty tin—a scrap left 
from some battered bucket—and piercing 
with his knife two small holes in either side 
of it, wrapped it about a lighted candle, 
which he gently lowered into the shaft. 
Soon he drew it up again, still burning. 

“Air’s all right, anyway,” he said; “I 
thought it would be foul.” 

Having firmly secured his ladder by means 
of the rope, he cautiously descended it, 
scanning as he went every foot of the shaft. 
There was certainly nothing in it to give any 
hope of “a lead” to an experienced miner 
like himself. Just as it was when Old Ben 
had last looked upon it, it was now, save 
that the green, slimy growth of lichen covered 
its rocky walls a little more thickly. Great 
drops of water oozed from the numberless 
clefts in the rocks and trickled down the 
shelving sides, like the tears of some melan- 
choly spirit—perhaps mourning over the 
ruined hopes of Old Ben himself. The 
dead, soundless air pressed upon Horton 
almost with a sense of perceptible weight, 
and seemed to rise like a visible wall, shut- 
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ting out irrevocably from the sunlit, blue- 
domed world above, this shadowy, unreal, 
underground realm. 

At the bottom of the shaft a small, cold 
stream of water flowed over the clayey floor, 
and fell with a somber drip, drip into a lower 
crevice. Horton heard it for a moment or 
so after he entered the low, narrow drift he 
now began to explore; then the sound was 
lost. Upon hands and knees he crawled 
along here and there—the rocky roof open- 
ing high up overhead, and again shutting 
down so low as scarcely to admit of further 
advance. Great jagged rocks jutted peril- 
ously near, and at times gaunt yellow stalag- 
mites, like the huge tusks of some earth-born 
monster, were bared before him. Slowly, 
critically, he examined the many crevices 
about him, holding his friendly candle up to 
numberless chinks and crannies ; holding it’ 
over wide cracks and fissures in the moist, 
clayey floor; crawling painfully through still 
more contracted side-drifts ; climbing up to 
projecting shelves; patiently, intelligently, 
looking for signs of the longed-for ore, that 
had seemed to unlucky Ben always “ just 
ahead.” 

No! it must have been an over-sanguine 
nature that so misled the old miner, for Hor- 
ton’s practical eye could nowhere discern any 
indications favorable to his hopes. 

Nor were there, either, any tokens of re- 
cent explorations in the drift, other than his 
own—not even a broken match or a wasted 
candle in its entire length ; not even a loos- 
ened stone, tumbled from the brink down 
the black shaft. Certainly, of the dead man 
whose memory haunted Salome’s unhealthy 
imagination, nothing here revealed the faint- 
trace; and of the adventurer whom 
within the past few hours she had watched, 
slyly measuring off the ground about the 
mandrake clump, there was no reminder 
whatever. 

“There’s the barred crevice,” soliloquized 
Horton. “When I’ve looked there, I'll go 
up.” 

Through a drift so low and uneven that it 
was only by lying prone and wriggling him- 
self along worm-like that he was able to ad- 


est 
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vance, he presently entered a high and vault- 
ed chamber, from whence he followed for a 
short space a wide and roomy crevice. Sud- 
denly it terminated against a hard, unyield- 
ing stratum of rock that rose sheer above it. 
Horton held up his candle, scrutinizing the 
rock itself, and then the ground beneath his 
feet. 

“ Poor Old Ben!” hesaid. “He was the 
grittiest chap I ever knew. Never would 
give up this prospect. Never stopped work 
on it but once that I know of. I remember 
when this confounded crevice barred through, 
he went to bed and staid there just one 
month. But he came back then and worked 
just the same till the day of his death.” 

He turned away, whistling softly, for the 
barred crevice was not an entirely cheerful 
reminder. A few moments later he emerged 
from the shaft’s mouth, quite satisfied that 
should any one again offer to purchase Sa- 
lome’s claim, he would at once dispose of it. 

Salome, sitting beside the hollow tree, 
looked at him as he approached, disdaining 
comment or question. 

“Come, Salome,” he said. ‘“ There’s 
nothing—absolutely nothing—in the shaft. 
It’s time you were home. And—don’t come 
here again, child. It does you no good.” 

When they reached Hester’s door, Horton 
took her hand gravely. 

“Good-bye !” she said. There was such 
a bowed, disheartened feeling expressed in 
her languid gait, such a sullen shame in her 
half-averted face, that Horton experienced a 
sensation of self-blame, for which he could 
in nowise logically account. 

“Good-bye!” he called back, walking 
rapidly and uncomfortably down the hilly 
path. 

The child gazed after him, not angrily, 
but with a fixed, expostulating look that cut 
him. 

*‘Confound it!” he muttered. “What in 
the world have I doneamiss? I don’t under- 
stand the girl !” 


XXII. 


THE return of Archy Reid made only a 
short-lived commotion in the bustling com- 
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munity. That he should grow weary of 
roaming, and come back again to Katise, 
appeared to the simple miners a thing so en- 
tirely natural as to require slight explanation. 
He took up his abode with Horton and Lila, 
of whose marriage he seemed to have known, 
though how he did not say. 

Oddly enough, Salome’s name had not 
been mentioned in his presence, either by 
her aunt, who had no desire to obtrude her 
upon Archy, nor even by Horton, who sel- 
dom spoke of her to any one. 

Quite naturally Archie fell into the habit 
of dropping into Hester’s on his way home, 
after his day’s work was over. From the 
very first he was powerfully drawn to Sa- 
lome. One passion this long-limbed, un- 
couth Scotchman possessed—an ardent and 
changeless love of flowers. In his wander- 
ings he had picked up stray scraps of botan- 
c knowledge, and had carefully stored them 
in his mind. In quiet hours, by the aid of 
a few botanic works, he had added to them, 
little by little, and had gleaned in this man- 
ner a number of Latin names, which he 
sometimes used in a shamefaced way, as if 
they were quite out of joint in the mouth of 
a rude carpenter. But to books he had not 
indeed been very largely indebted ; the hills 
and the valleys were his real teachers ; the 
flowers themselves, the living characters that 
lettered Nature’s page. Furzy reaches and 
wide plains yielded him their treasures. No 
argonaut ever entered more triumphantly an 
unknown port, than he explored quiet re- 
treats and shadow-steeped glens. Salome, 
revealing by some chance word her own love 
of flowers, had bridged over the Scotchman’s 
shyness, and by degrees won his friendship. 
He questioned Hester about her, and was 
satisfied with her answer, that fortune had 
thrown into her keeping this waif, deprived of 
a father’s anda mother’s care. They fell into 
the habit of rambling over the hills and the 
ravines in search of their beloved floral tro- 
phies. When, on the open slopes, the spring 
scattered the fragrant anemones, and by 
the brooks the “‘dog’s-tooth violet”; when the 
meadows and the fields burned with hot sum- 
mer blossoms, Salome, slender and willowy— 
a mere slip of a girl—kept her march by the 
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peering Scotchman, a trifle stoop-shouldered 
and ageing now, with his sandy locks well 
“streakit” with gray. 

The reticence always habitual to him was 
not laid aside, but through it dropped occa- 
sionally such quaint, shrewd remarks, such 
quick gleams of practical knowledge, that 
Salome was well pleased with his quiet com- 
panionship, and felt in his unobtrusive re- 
gard a strong and underlying sympathy. 

Once only an unforeseen disturbance rip- 
pled over their calm friendship. They were 
returning from a long jaunt to the Maquo- 
keta, a neighboring stream. Tired, spoil- 
laden, and foot-sore, they took a short cut 
homeward. The path brought them una- 
wares upon the old deserted cabin, and led 
through the ravine below. Absorbed in her 
flowery treasures, Salome abstractedly fol- 
dowed her companion. Suddenly a strong, 
cloying perfume struck upon her. She looked 
up. Her feet already set in the mandrake 
clump, were trampling down its white waxen 
cups. 

Her large, black eyes dilated with the 
strange shock. ‘Not this way !” she cried 
shrinking; “ not this way—” 

“ Hoot, lassie !” expostulated Archy. “It’s 
the short path home.” He looked kindly at 
her. 

“Come away ! come away !” she persisted. 
“ The flowers sicken me. The smell of death 
clings to them yet.” 

“Of death?” echoed Archy. 
mak’s ye say that, lassie ?” 

“T hate it! I loathe it!” cried the girl, 
stamping her foot unreasonably, her whole 
form quivering, the red blood rushing to 
throat and brow. 

Archy observed her with astonishment. 

“Why ?” he asked briefly. 

What was there in this girl, he wondered, 
so strangely familiar, so utterly alien. 

* Because,” answered Salome, “I never 
came here in my life without feeling that 
something evil was following me. No, nor 
without remembering things, I’d give worlds 
if I could only forget! Come away!” She 
broke off abruptly, and crossed with rapid 
strides the shriveled brook under the elms. 
It vexed Archy. This girl, this Salome, 
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hitherto so open, so trustful toward him— 
she to whom life was in its early bloom— 
what memories could she have, that she 
wished so vehemently to banish? Only to 
such stern, time-hardened natures as men 
possessed, such expression, fierce and bitter, 
belonged—to men, who had struggled and 
fought through life; to men, who had been 
wronged, betrayed. His thought glanced 
off from Salome, to travel over his own his- 
tory. Was he forgetting ?—forgetting his 
promised vengeance—softening away from 
from his grim purpose, under the gentle fric- 
tion of his association with Hester and Sa- 
lome? A subtle shame came over him at 
the thought that all his desire, his plan—his 
one fixed purpose during all these long years 
—had slipped almost from his very memory, 
through these months since his return. 

In silence the two plodded onward. As 
they gained the little path under Hester’s 
lilacs, Archy asked : 

“What is it you would like to forget, Sa- 
lome ?” 

She had been deftly arranging in her moss- 
lined basket the flowers she had gathered in 
her ramble. From among familiar blooms 
that had thronged the brooks, the meadows, 
and the hillsides, she lifted up one—a dull, 
sultry blossom. She had plucked it in pass- 
ing the old cabin—a flower sprung, perhaps, 
from a chance seed, dropped maybe from 
Lila’s hand, or loosed from among their old 
boxes when they first arrived there. Every 
year it throve and bloomed—an unknown, 
heavy-odored flower. 

She held it up before the Scotsman’s eyes. 

“Look,” she said; “it is a poor, forlorn 
outcast. It does not know, it does not feel. 
If it could feel”—she touched its crumpled 
leaves almost pityingly—“ don’t you think it 
would suffer? Such an alien bloom—such 
a poor little outcast!” 

She slipped in to Hester, without further 
speech, but Archy did not follow. 


XXIII. 


NEVER had more prosperous days dawned 
in “the Mines” than the snow-laden ones of 


the following winter. It was cold. Groups 
of men in the dingy stores were of one mind, 
and individually and collectively declared 
that thé winter was “a stinger,sure!” Min- 
ers going up the bleak hill paths or through 
the chill valleys, held their heads well bent 
down against the wind, as they shiveringly 
crunched underfoot the thick snows. In the 
gin-shafts great rifts of rimy breath crusted 
the rafters, and made the roaring fires seem 
almost poor and sickly. 

Old Archy worked steadily on in his car- 
penter shop, heaping up great piles of curling 
shavings with the odor of sawdust always 
about him. 

Christmas had gone,—Christmas humbly 
kept, in low rough cabins, with rows of 
worn-out stockings hung about the huge 
chimney places,—Christmas blithely kept in 
gay young hearts, with the clang of silvery 
bells under wintry stars. But these festiv- 
ities were all ended now. February was 
wearing to its close. The drifts were piled, 
thick and white, on the almost trackless hill, 
above the mandrake clump, and the old cabin 
peered fitfully out of the windy whirls that 
the rude storms dashed about it. 

In the west the faint, ind. scribable flush of 
a winter’s sunset was just blending with 
great purple and yellow rifts of cloud. The 
winds suddenly died away, and the short twi- 
light was rapidly closing in, when Diana, 
meditatively enjoying her brief hour “twixt 
the glimmer an’ the mirk,” as she was wont 
to do, became aware of a figure cautiously 
ascending the one broken path that passed 
near the old cabin and terminated at an un- 
sightly mound on the further slope of the 
hill. This was one of the “leads” which 
had been opened and operated during the 
whole winter, and the approach to it was well 
stamped down by the feet of the miners, who 
with buckets in hand and pipes in mouth 
manfully trudged up and down, morning and 
evening, past “ Lyscombe’s.” 

But the figure Diana now saw did not pro- 
ceed to the top of the hill. Even while she 
looked it came to a stand-still, and a moment 
later left the beaten track and turned the 
corner of the cabin. She strained her eyes, 
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in the vain attempt to see if it again came 
into view beyond the cabin walls. But the 
darkness closed over it and shut it from 
sight ; and when Prissy came in with the 
candles, and the children clamored about her 
knee, Diana soon forgot the solitary figure 
on the bleak hill-side. 

The Squire came home, welcomed with 
bold shouts bythe daring robbers who sprang 
out from their den and captured him. It is 
true, the youngest of the banditti encoun- 
tered punishment by reason of the low ceil- 
ing that arched the dark nook under the hall 
stairs, where the dismal den had been ex- 
temporized. But the captive Squire soon 
dried his tears by means of a contraband 
sweetmeat, and bore him smilingly in to Di- 
ana. She fancied that in spite of the Squire’s 
sportive entrance, he looked worried and 
worn. She was sure of it, when the direct 
light from the candles fell on his face. But 
he answered her anxious inquiries with cheer- 
ful denials—nothing ailed him; he was a 
trifle tired, nothing more; a night’s sleep 
would readily make him as good as new. 

“ Diana,” he said, as they sat later talk 
ing by the fireside, “should you care if I 
let a hand room in the carriage house ?” 

“Why,” returned Diana, surprised, “ if—” 

“You see,” interrupted the Squire,” “ it’s 
a poor devil prospecting up the hollow. He’ll 
not trouble you—he’ll ‘batch.’ There’s no 
other house near; and so I told him he 
could sleep in the carriage house—-that is” 
—he added—* if you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Diana. 
he? Where is he mining?” 

“ His name’s Creighton—and he’s working 
somewhere up the hollow, not far from 
James’s, I think—as near as I can tell.” 

So it was settled that Creighton should 
sleep in the carriage house. It contained a 
small room, once fitted up for Prissy, and 
abandoned by her on the birth of little Dia- 
na. And here, the next day, came a tall, 
lank Kentuckian, who at once set up house- 
keeping for himself—‘ batching,” as miners 
call it. 

He proved no trouble whatever, disappear- 
ing daily to his prospect. The children 
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stared at him awhile, and ended by liking 
him. Just why was not apparent, he was so 
silent. At Diana he looked sometimes fur- 
tively, avoiding always her gaze when they 
chanced to encounter each other, which was 
seldom. At such times he was so shy, so ill 
at ease, that it amused her. As spring 
approached, the children, freed from the 
house, liked nothing so well as to play about 
‘Jack’s’ door. Jack became authority with 
them; Jack who smoked his pipe thoughtful- 
ly, saying little, and with a vague, unsmiling 
look in his eyes, that made one wonder by 
what strange charm he drew the children af- 
ter him. 

A curiosity to solve the riddle made their 
mother scan him a little closely. An im- 
pression of constant alertness in him forced 
itself upon her—a sensation of his being, 
as it were, always on guard. She thought 
she detected in him, not so much a fear of 
danger, as a readiness to face some unex- 
pected event, doubtful and threatening in its 
nature. What was it that he feared—ex- 
pected? What peril could menace him? 
Who were the foes of this solitary stranger, 
whose very forlornness appealed to her ? 

He made no acquaintances among the 
miners, invited no conversations, exchanged 
no confidences. The children alone sought 
him, and served to amuse him much as a 
flock of snow-birds in the biting winter had 
amused Diana herself. He watched them at 
most times silently —sometimes with a faint, 
half-smothered sound almost like a laugh, 
and again with an air of compassionate ten- 
derness, much as he might have felt for the 
chilled, twittering snow-birds themselves. 

The snow at last left the hillsides, and the 
expectancy of springtime that pervades a 
waiting world permeated every nook and 
cranny of Katise. Already the frogs by stag- 
nant pools were sending out their grotesque 
greetings. The gypsying instincts, inherent 
in children, broke forth, and Diana found 
herself forced to set out with the little ones 
on a long promised ramble. She chose 
her course up the long, narrow ravine, and 
following the rough hill path past the de- 
cayed cabin, with the children’s laughing 
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chatter about her, paused to look down upon 
her own home embowered in its sheltering 
shade. 

The little ones scattered impatiently over 
the hill, keeping within sound of her voice, 
and Diana, seated on a mossy stone, gave 
herself up to pleasant reverie. The cabin 
just behind her looked older, more decrepit 
than ever—about it a weedy bank of ocher- 
ous earth, its huge stone chimney flecked 
with spots of mould, and its dingy window 
staring pathetically upon her. Moved by 
some whimsical impulse, she went nearer, 
and climbing on the earthy bank, peered into 
it. 

She recoiled in astonishment. The room 
into which she gazed showed in its center a 
heap of fresh earth, a deep, yawning shaft, 
a windlass, and mining implements with 
which she was familiar. But no miner stood 
there at his work. The shaft was deserted, 
and but for the fresh ocherous mound, it 
might have been thought an undertaking be- 
gun and abandoned long ago. 

Adoor leading into the innerroom was shut, 
and Diana, remembering a window in the 
other side of the cabin looking upon the path 
by which she had come, went to the front of 
the house, and climbed again the weedy bank. 
But the window revealed nothing, for inside 
some cautious hand had placed rough pine 
boards. 

What could itmean? Nota sound broke 
the intense silence save the shouts of the 
children racing over the summit of the hill 
above. Was this desolate cabin occupied ? 
Who had dug this shaft under the screen of 
the sunken roof? Who?—suddenly Diana 
thought of Jack Creighton. Was this the 
explanation of that air of impending danger ? 
If the man was simply prospecting, why such 
secrecy ? And why was he not now at work ? 
As she reflected, it came into her mind that 
this cabin stood upon Old Ben’s claim. Was, 
hen, the mysterious miner a squatter upon 
t? And—whom was he robbing? Instantly 
t flashed upon her. 

* It is Salome’s !” she said, a hot flush ris- 

< in her cheeks. 


‘ondering upon her singular discevery, 
Vou. V. Q. 


Diana recalled the children, and walked qui- 
etly home. She wondered if Horton—if any 
one —knew about this thieving miner. 
Should she tell? If she did, what would be- 
fall the thief? She shivered, remembering 
that terrible lynching whose horrors had not 
yet dropped into oblivion. After all, she did 
not know that Creighton was the thief. Sup- 
pose she was mistaken. Suppose— 

She had just turned in under the locusts 
that encircled her home. The freshly-cut 
boughs, the cruel thorns, the cowed, trem- 
bling wretch : how distinctly all came before 
her. That recollection determined her. 
She would not tell—not now. She would 
give him the chance of escape. The chil- 
dren—her thought broke off at that point. 
Could their childish instincts have so much 
deceived them? Was their friend a thief? 
The doubt still darkened in her face as she 
entered the gate. There stood the object 
of her thoughts. He had the same alert, 
watchful air, the same furtive glance at her 
so habitual with him. She even fancied that 
his face had a more anxious expression than 
she had ever before seen init. Mechanically 
she paused, glanced at him, hesitated an in- 
stant, then passed on without words. But 
he, looking keenly after her, drew up his tall, 
attenuated form. “You, too!” he said, 
half aloud, and as if remonstrating against 
an unuttered wrong. ‘“ Never mind, never 
mind!” he went on; “it’s been a long lane, 
but I reckon I’m most nigh the turning.” 

He shook his head a little sadly. Then, 
entering the old carriage house, he busied 
himself about his simple meal. When he 
had finished eating it, he cleared up his tea 
things methodically, apparently trying to oc- 
cupy himself with the most unimportant de- 
tails in his work, as if he were waiting for an 
appointed hour to roll around. Late in the 
dusk, he slipped silently up the long ravine. 

Diana, keeping an eye upon him in her 
new-born anxiety, saw him as he took the 
lonely path through the mandrakes. A mo- 
ment later the shadows closed around him ; 
she no longer distinguished him. 

She was about to quit her station at the 
window, when she saw, far up the valley, a 
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second dark figure. It came from the upper 
end of the ravine. It, too, advanced along 
the solitary path; it, too, crossed over among 
the mandrakes; it, too, was lost.in the shad- 
Ows. 

A sharp terror smote the watcher. Was 
the doom he was ever expecting about to fall 
upon Creighton? Why, oh, why had she 
not warned him ?—she who had discovered 
his secret. Others, also, must have found 
it out, and—was swift vengeance following 
him? One word from her would have saved 
him—one word to the Squire and he might 
have escaped. But she had not uttered it; 
she had let him go unhindered to his fate ; 
for she did not doubt that this dark, pur- 
A thousand 

her mind 


suing figure boded ill to him. 
wretched fears tortured her, as 
pictured forth all that might happen. 

She must try to save him. It might not 
yet be too late. Or, if unable to warn, she 
might bring to him succor. The Squire 
why, why was heso late? Perhaps she could 
meet him and demand his help. She could 
She had lost the timidity 


she was afraid of noth- 


wait no longer. 
of her girlish days ; 
ing, save what the man must suffer through 
her silence. 

She threw over her dark dress a darker 
shawl of some thin fabric, and pausing only 
to send up Prissy to the children, she went 
out. 
spend the early evening hours with Hester. 
Her going now provoked no question from 


It was no unusual thing for her to 


the nurse. 

Once beyond the Lyscombe place, fear 
winged her feet—fear, not for herself, but 
for Creighton. Panting, almost breathless, 
she reached the mandrake clump, and hur- 
ried up the hill-path. The warm, spicy night- 
wind blew upon her, heavy with promised 
On the low horizon, jagged clouds 
But she heeded nothing in the 


storm. 
were piled. 
intentness of her purpose. 

Almost at the cabin, where the path made 
its steepest turn in the shadow of a mass of 
rambling rocks, a loose pebble rolled under 
her hasty step. She gave a quick gasp of 
severe pain, and sat down sick and faint. 
She leaned forward, rubbing her strained and 
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aching foot, a desperate impulse to speed on 
possessing her. At the instant, the sound of 
footsteps advancing on the steep path below, 
startled her. Seized with sudden panic, she 
half walked, half crawled, behind the pro- 
tecting ledge, almost crying with pain and 
anxiety. In the occasional glimmer of faint 
lightnings, she peered out, discerning two 
figures, nearly upon her. They came rapid- 
ly onward. When the rocks that sheltered 
Diana were reached, a clear, low voice—a 
voice she knew well—fell upon her ear. 

‘“*It’s a hard climb,” said the voice. 
must stop a minute, to get my breath.” 

The speaker sat down under the shadow 
of the rock. Diana, reaching over, might 
have touched her head. Was Hester, too, 
on the trail of the thief? Diana was about 
to speak, when Hester, apparently resuming 
an interrupted conversation, said : 

“No! If I did, you would be the first one 
to blame me. Can’t you believe—won’t you 
believe what I’ve told you?” 

Diana could not see who her companion 
was. Salome, she thought it must be, for 
Hester’s tone was such as one would use in 


sal | 


reasoning with a stubborn child. 

“Oh!” resumed Hester. “ Do you think 
all the sorrow, all the trouble, has been 
yours ?” 

Her companion made no reply. 

“T am tired!” said Hester. Her voice had 
a pathetic ring in it. “It’s been such a 
long, long struggle, such a cruel, cruel bat- 
tle. I thought you would help me bear it. 
Why do you make it so hard? Suppose I gave 
—suppose I could give—you what you ask ; 
do you think either of us would be happy?’”’ 
She laughed somewhat bitterly, not waiting 
for response, and hurrying in her speech as 
if she wished to prevent rejoinder. ‘I used 
to amuse the children with stories,” she said, 
“when I was younger. They did me the 
honor to think mea capital story-teller. You 
shall judge whether they were right. I'll tell 
you one: 

“In olden times there was a rich and 
powerful king who had conquered many 
realms and provinces, so that his people re- 
joiced in him greatly, saying, ‘ Happy the 
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people of our king! He is a noble warrior 
and nobly he defendeth the land!’ Now 
there stood before the king a woman froma 
far country, and in the king’s eyes she was 
comely and won great favor, so that he said 
in his heart, ‘ The queen is dead! Behold, 
this woman shall sit in her place, for she is 
fairer than the daughters of the land.’ 

“But the woman made answer unto the 
king, saying, ‘Nay! For because I am an 
alien, dowerless, and of mean estate, I would 
not that the king be shamed thereby.’ Yet 
out of his great tenderness, the king per- 
suaded her sorely, and she said : 

“*TLo, for the king’s sake, who forgetteth 
my low estate—my love likewise forgetteth 
it—yet there remaineth an hindrance. Be- 
hold, I am one simple and unlearned, and 
the king shall blush after-time because of 


me.’ 
“But the king’s tenderness still waxed 


great, and she said : 

“*Of his exceeding love, the king remem- 
bereth not that I am an alien, neither that I 
am awoman simple and unlearned. There- 
fore, neither let me remember it, who indeed 
do most loyally love him. Nevertheless, 
there yet abideth a further hindrance. Be- 
hold—in mine own land dwelleth mine own 
husband, unto whom in my youth I was 
given.’ 

‘Then sent the king his servants unto her 
land, that he might know if yet her husband 
lived. And they, returning, spake unto the 
king in this wise: ‘ Verily, the man liveth! 
Yet careth he naught for the wife of his 
youth. In rioting and in drunkenness pass 
by his days.’ 

‘“‘ Now because of his love spoke the king 
unto her yet again, saying, ‘ Lo, these many 
years have I dealt kindly with thee, seeking 
thy favor, when as beseemetha king I might 
have commanded thee. See! The mes- 
sengers return, and thy husband careth 
naught for thee. He spendeth merrily his 
days in rioting and feasting. Shalt thou not, 
therefore, reward with thy comeliness my 
great love?’ 

“Then cried the woman unto him, ‘O, 
king! Thou hast not remembered against 
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me that I was an alien, of poor estate, and 
unlearned—nay, nor yet that in my youth I 
was given unto a husband. And because 
of my great love for thee, neither remem- 
bered I these things any more. Behold! 
my husband yet liveth. Shall she whom 
thou lovest shame thee? Shall she whom 
thou lovest sin grievously ? Nay, she shall 
not in any wise sin, O, king! for so shall 
thy love be glad in her.’ 

“What!” said Hester, ending a little 
tremulously, ‘* You do not like my story? 
My poor little parable! It is not true in all 
respects; but oh! do you not see, no matter 
what obstacles are surmounted, one still re- 
mains?” Her voice faltered as she went on. 
“| have said I’ve waged a long, long battle, 
Well! I’d fight it all over again rather than 
yield to what I know is wrong. And yet, 
you—make it—hard!” 

“Tt isn’t wrong !” broke out a man’s voice, 
and at the first sound of it Diana started— 
leaned forward—almost distrusting her own 
“ Hester! Hester! What claim has 
Besides, 
What if 


senses. 
your worthless husband upon you. 
no one but you believes he is living. 
he were? If—” 

“Stop !” interrupted Hester. “ You have 
never before forgotten that I am a wife—as 
lawfully wedded, as firmly bound as—Diana, 
I know that you—that public opinion, too— 
might say, ‘After so many years, we will 
forgive you if you assume that your husband 
is in fact dead—that you are in reality a 
widow.’ But I should know better; I should 
not forget that I was as mucha wife as when 
the minister joined us until death shall part. 
No matter what my husband has done, no 
matter where he is, I am bound by my sworn 
vow, by my own sense of right.” 

“Tell me,” answered the firm, even voice, 
“can there be anything harder in life than this 
—a warm, loving human soul linked toa cor- 
rupt, decaying memory? Is there anything 
sacred in a vow that binds the pure and the 
impure? If there be any sure foundation 
for anything under the sun, it should be for 
marriage. There zs one; and its corner 
stone is—love! I can conceive of no great- 
er iniquity than marriage without love, Mar- 
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Bah! There is no such 
thing. That is sacrilege.” ‘There was in- 
tense, angry remonstrance in the voice. 
“ Right and duty! It may be well for you, 
Hester, but for me- 

Diana leaned farther forward, a dull, heavy 
pain at her heart, a wild dilation in her eyes. 

“T have not denied,” said Hester, ‘‘that it 
is hard for you. I told you long ago how it 
would be. Why, oh, why have you not giv- 
en up all thought of me? Why—” 

“Why?” asked her companion in low, 
husky tones. “There is only one reason, 
Hester—I love you!” 

**Shall she whom thou lovest sin, O 
king? Nay, verily!’ Yet—yet,” she mur- 
mured, “it may be, the poor alien put away 
more than the king did, ‘ because of her 
great love.’” 

“ Hester, if I could believe that—” he be- 
gan, a sudden hope striking through his 
voice. 

** No—no,” said Hester quickly. 
tween us is a great gulf fixed.” 

“A great gulf!” he cried. “But I will 
cross it. I’ve not longed for you, loved you 
so much, to be always denied.” 

“Have you forgotten the barrier?” she 
said. ‘“‘ You must not think to climb that, 
though you tried ever so faithfully. Think 
of Diana !” 

“Diana,” he cried resolutely. ‘ What 
can it matter—to you or to me—what she 
thinks. There is but one woman in the 
world whose opinion is of consequence to 
He rose up, stretching his hand ap- 
“Hester!” he said, 


riage without love ! 


“* Be- 


me.” 
pealingly toward her. 
“my love! my love !” 

With straining eyes Diana stared above 
the rock, a strange unnatural calm possess- 
ing her. She forgot her swollen foot, her 
anxious pursuit of the miner, his peril. Ev- 
erything went out of her mind, save, oddly 
enough, that almost forgotten conversation 
of the weaver’s wife by Prissy’s ironing-table. 
The thick blackness of the night was about 
intense breathing of 
Hester’s companion came to her ear. The 
A fierce, wild 


her—only the short, 


storm was above them all 
glare, and Diana, bending forward, with ag 
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ony upon her lips, saw, in the evanescent 
gleam, clearly outlined against the rock, Hes- 
ter Holland, shrinking, cowering away from 
the outstretched arms of Squire Lyscombe. 

The piling clouds whirled rapidly over, 
but, save for a few vengeful drops, the rain 
passed by—the dull thunder rolled sullenly 
in the distance. 

“Come, let us hurry,” said Hester. 

“Come,” repeated her companion, almost 
“The storm is over.” 
He looked upward. “The sky,” he said 
distinctly, “is clear.” They walked quickly 
up the hilly path and descended on the oth- 
er side. 

Diana did not stir at first. She wondered 
vaguely who would find her when they came 
out to seek her. She had a queer sensation, 
as though she were really dead on that sol- 
itary hillside. After a time a thought came 
into her mind—a thought of the trundle-bed 
at home, and the small tumbled crib beside 
it. She roused at that. ‘‘ My babies,” she 
moaned ; “ my babies.” 

She got up tremulously, never even think- 
ing of the miner she had sought to warn; 
not even speculating as to his fate. Pain- 
fully, slowly, she went down the steep path 
and into her own home. She glanced at the 
clock as she hobbled up stairs; the hands 
stoodatnine. ‘“ Two hours!” she muttered, 
going on to the quiet room where the chil- 
dren slept. Prissy dozed by the crib. “Go 
to bed,” said her mistress calmly, waking her. 

“Laws, honey,” assented Prissy, penitently 
rubbing her eyes, ‘‘ I’se mos’ done gone to 
sleep. Is yer sick, Mis’ Diny ?” she said in 
sudden alarm. 

“No!” answered Diana. She smiled a 
little as she shut the door after Prissy, and, 
taking her place by the crib, sunk into a low 
Baby Jean lay there, the two boys 
She sat long, staring at 
* My babies !” 


in a tone of triumph. 


chair. 
in the trundle-bed. 
the chubby, innocent faces. 
she repeated ; “ my babies! ” 
After a time she knelt by the little crib, 
trying to murmur a prayer, but it died on 
her hot, dry lips. She rose from her knees, 
and bending overthe baby, kissed her passion- 


ately. She walked to the small trundle-bed, 
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looking down at her boys, with their warm, 
sleep-tinted cheeks. Her figure straightened, 
a queer sound came into her throat. 

“ Innocent, now,” she said. “ Unspotted, 
untouched with the faintest breath of sin. 
If I thought”—a dark, lurid rage passed over 
her face, but she did not give further expres- 
sion to her horrible thought. She flung her- 
self prone upon the floor, and lay there with 
fingers wildly clutching the low post of the 
children’s bed. 

Baby Jean uttered an indistinct cry, but 
Diana scarcely heeded it: a second one, wail- 
ing andtroubled. ‘Then the mother went to 
her, cold-eyed and speechless. 

“Mamma,” murmured thelittle one dream- 
ily, a smile of infinite trustfulness curving 
the red lips. ‘ Mamma,”—the half-opened 
eyes closed, the smile faded, the child re- 
lapsed into peaceful slumber. Diana turned 
away, sudden tears brimming her eyes. At 
the door she stopped a moment, looking 
back. 

“No,” she said, huskily, “the parable was 
not all true. There was one mistake. The 
queen was not dead.” 


XXV. 


Arcuy latched the shop door, and, with a 
breath of relief, turned his eyes to the steep 
green bluffs towering above the Mississippi. 

“Ay!” he said, “it’s spring, surely. Na 
dout the buds will be startin’ under the edges 
o’ the rocks. Lassie ’ll be wantin’ a stroll 
the day.” 

“ Lassie ” seemed to have instinctively re- 
sponded to his thought, for at this moment 
she came up behind him—a slim, beautiful 
girl, with a certain lissomeness of shape that 
is rather a birthright of the children of the 
tropics than of the northern races. Today 
her cheeks were flushed with unusual scarlet, 
her eyes shining with the luster of keenest ex- 
citement. 

“* What ails thee, lass?” asked Archy. 

She looked about her sharply. ‘‘ Come,” 
she answered ; “no one but you must hear. 
I want you to come up to the cabin.” 

He followed her without speaking, up 


> 
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the crooked path and into Hester’s bright 
parlor. 

But it was into: the kitchen that Salome 
went, motioning him to sit down upon the 
red-cushioned lounge where he had rested 
when he told Squire Lyscombe of his wan- 
derings beyond the Rockies. 

He gazed round him inquiringly. ‘ Hes- 
ter’s not here,” said Salome, answering his 
unspoken question. “It’s about her that I 
want to speak.” 

But she seemed to find it difficult. 

*“* Archy,” she said hesitatingly, “in all this 
world she is the one that I love best. I al- 
most despise myself, thinking of what I must 
tell. But I must doit. It’s for her sake. 
Archy,” she said, laying her slender, shapely 
hand upon his sleeve, “next to Hester, I love 
you. That’s why I speak to you. I can 
trust you. You'll be as silent as the grave, 
I know, and keep what I tell you as sacred- 
ly.” 

Involuntarily the Scotchman drew back, 
looking at her. This was not the tone of a 
young girl. It was the voice of one who 
solemnly faced some great danger. 

“ Archy!” said Salome pleadingly, misin- 
terpreting his silence, ‘‘ you'll help me?” 

** Ay, lassie,” he answered simply. ‘You 
love Hester best in a’ the world. There isn’t 
any Hester for me. It’s you that I love. 
Father, mother, sisters, kindred—are a’ far 
away frae my heart. I think sometimes far 
more than children mean to ither folk, Sa- 
lome means to me. You can trust me.” He 
looked tenderly at her. 

“I’m so troubled!” she said. “You 
know,” she went on, an intense scorn break- 
inginto her voice, “how they have treated my 
poor Hester—Miss Ann, and her gossips. I 
hate them!” stamping her foot vehement- 
ly, her lips tightening over her sharp white 
teeth. ‘‘ But that’s not what I want to say.” 
She checked herself, and hurried on. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s wrong with Hester. She’s losing her 
spirits. She’s afraid of something, always. 
She takes long, lonely walks, and comes 
home quite done out. She tries to be cheer- 
ful, but she isn’t. T know some danger 
threatens her.” She dropped her voice. 
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** Last week,” she said impressively, ‘‘a man 
came here—a tall, thin man. I saw him 
once before—quite a long time ago. He 
talked a great while with Hester. She sent 
me over to Mrs. Brown’s—I knew why ; but 
I shouldn’t have listened to what they said. 
When I came back he was gone. _ Archy, 
there hasn’t been a night since that she hasn’t 
gone out—always with a white, scared face. 
I've watched her: she always takes the same 
path—up over the ridge, there.” She point- 
ed to the rocky bluff. “Last night, I follow- 
ed her—I couldn’t bear the stillness of the 
house ; my heart beat so, I thought I should 
smother. She went up the hollow past Lys- 
combe’s. I took the short cut, and reached 
the mandrake thicket first. I hid behind 
that hollow stump. She passed me, going 
up the hill, to the old cabin—you remember 
it? I gathered the strange flower there, you 
said you’d never seen before. As she went 
up the path slowly—it’s so steep, and she 
seemed so frail !—I saw the leaves about Old 
Ben’s shaft disturbed a littlke—the wind, I 
thought it was. But a head came suddenly 
out of the shaft—and the very man I told 
you about almost ran up the hill, after Hes- 
ter. When hecame up to her, he said some- 
thing. She sat down a minute. Then she 
rose, and almost staggered along to the old 
cabin. The her, I - 
Archy, I—slipped up after them and looked 


man followed and 
in at the window.” 

Salome paused an instant, folding her 
arms upon her breast. and looking at him 
defiantly, as if she challenged him to blame 
her act or doubt her motives. 

“There was a great shaft right in the mid- 
dle of the floor, Archy, and the man I saw 
at Hester’s—the very same one that had fol- 
lowed her—was turning the windlass. I 
didn’t see Hester at all, but while I was look- 
ing, the door leading into a little inner room 
was opened, aud a man came out ; I caught 
a glimpse of a bed and a table, and I knew 
that somebody was living there. But the 
door shut quickly, and the man came up to 
the shaft in the middle of the floor. Hardly 
able to walk he seemed, and in his face such 


an eager look. The tall man stopped turn- 
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ing the windlass. He peered into the hoisted 
bucket. Then he lit a candle, and leaned 
far over the shaft. It was so still, I fancied 
a stone from the edge splashed down. Ina 
minute, he rose up, and stood staring in the 
face of the other man—the teeble one. 
‘Water !’ he said, at last. 

“The other one started forward, and 
cried out ‘God! Don’t tell me so! It can’t 
be!’ Every vein on his forehead stood out. 
I could see his face turn pale—a sort of 
ashy color. 

***She’s filling up fast,’ the tall man said; 
and there was a sneer on his lips. It seem- 
ed to make the other man furious, for he 
shouted out ‘Curse you! I believe you’re 
glad of it !’ and he sprang forward like a mad 
man, with his fist raised. 

“The thin man didn’t offer to defend him- 
self—except for a most tantalizing smile, he 
showed no sign of having even noticed. But 
before the sick man could strike, a terrible 
fit of coughing seized him ; his arm dropped 
at his side, and he fell forward on his face. 

“The man at the windlass didn’t move to 
help him. He just stooped and picked up 
a stone; then he called out in a low, careful 
voice—a name.” 

Salome stopped. 
from Archy. 

“A name ?” he asked. 

“Yes !” said Salome, a dreary forlornness 
showing itself in her tone. 

Archy put his hands on her shoulders and 
turned her towards him. His face was burn- 
ing, his voice harsh, a wild tigerish glare in 
his eyes, a shrill, resistless command in his 
whole attitude. ‘“ What name?” he cried. 

Salome looked at him with wistful eyes. 
She cast them down, and answered softly, 


She averted her eyes 


“ Janet.” 

For a few moments a perfect storm of 
passion swept over the Scotchman ; then he 
looked at her again calmly. ‘Go on, my 
dear,” he said, “‘ what happened then ?” 

‘“Then a woman came into the room, and 
cried out fiercely : ‘What ha’e ye done rill 
him ?’ 

“The man did not answer. He lifted his 


hand deliberately, and dropped the stone 
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into the shaft. It went down—down; I 
could hear it plainly when it struck. ‘ Hear 
it splash! She’s nearly half full!’ he said, 
and looked curiously at the woman. 

“ But she was paying no more attention 
to him. She had turned the man on the 
floor over, and I saw a red stream of blood 
across his shirt, when the two lifted him 
and carried him to the bed in the inner 
room.” 

Salome ended. Both seemed immersed 
in thought, and for a time neither spoke. 
At last Archy said in a cold, passionless 
way, 

*T don’t see any harm to come to Hester, 
Salome !” 

“No?” inquired the girl. ‘“ Yet, when 
the thin man came out of the cabin, he and 
Hester passed right near me. I don’t think 
she’d been in the cabin at all. I took good 
care they shouldn’t see me, and I heard him 
Say : 

“¢The jig’s up at last, I reckon—Har- 
rington was down in the hollow at dusk. 
Says he: “Stranger, miners hereabouts 
don’t need no kivers to their shaffs. Chap 
in the shanty above there got a lease from 
the owner?” If he knows, English Jack 
will—and all the others will by mornin’. 
He,’ he said, and I knew from his tone he 
meant the sick man in the cabin, ‘ won’t be 
He can’t be moved. The 
and Hester 


able to get off. 
vigilantes will get him sure ;’ 
cried : 

“*QOh, they must not! they shall not! 
Save him, Jack !’ she implored him, Archy. 
‘Save him, as I once saved you !” 

“He stopped short in the path, and said 

-to himself, I think, more than to her: 
‘It ‘ll be a dangerous game for me. Why 
should I?’ 

“But Hester only cried, ‘Save him !’ and 
wrung her hands—I could see her dimly in 
the starlight ; and it seemed to me an age 
before he answered ; and then what he said 
was just to mutter: ‘ The scar—it stings yet.’ 
He stood perfectly still fer a while, and then 
he put out his hand and spoke out clearly : 
‘For your sake, remember,’ he said, ‘I'll 


, 


try. 
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“ Hester said then: ‘Can’t we move him? 
—there’s time yet!’ ; 

“*Time? Yes,’ he said. ‘But t’would 
only be his body when we did. He’d not 
live; I reckon by tomorrow night the boys 
will track him. They'll run the hare to earth 
fast enough, I warrant.’ He said it slowly, 
as if he were meditating the chances, 
And Hester gasped out, ‘ Tomorrow night ? 
Jack,’ she said, ‘If it were not for Archy, I 
shouldn’t mind the others. It’s Archy I fear.’ 

“*Archy!’ the man said. Then he 
stopped and seemed to think; and said: 
‘Don’t you fear me?’ 

“* You, Jack?’ Hestersaid. ‘No; I trust 
it all to you. I'll be there,’ she said, and her 
voice faitered. night, you 
think ?’ 

“Ves, likely,’ he said. 

“They moved away together. I took the 
short cut over the hill. I was at home when 
Hester came. I don’t know what the dan- 
ger is, but I know it’s to come from you. 
It’s you Hester,dreads.” She looked in his 
face wistfully. ig 


‘ Tomorrow 


“T love her!” she said sim- 
ply, conscious that in such a plea lay Hes- 
ter’s safety. 

* Lassie,” answered Archy, “I'll no deny 
that I know why Hester fears me, though 
you don’t. I'll not gainsay I’m a hard man 
sometimes. I keep my word; I pay my 
debts. I’ve allays been a poor man, but no- 
body will ever call me aught but an honest 
Once I swore an oath. ‘Sooner or 
Sooner or later,” 


He 


one. 
later I’ll keep it,’ I swore. 
he repeated between his set teeth. 
stopped. 

“Well? "said Salome, looking at him. 

‘** You're askin’ me to break my oath,” he 
answered. ‘ You don’t understand how I’ve 
beenwronged. You don’t know how I’vebeen 
treated. Oh,” he cried passionately, the fierce 
red bloodsurging to his brows, his nostrils quiv- 
ering, “these many, many years I’ve been 
waiting to pay this onedebt. I hada chance 
once before, but I was a soft-hearted fool 
an’ I let it slip—yes, and for Hester’s sake, too, 
Salome. Now, the one I owe is where I can 
pay it. I’ve another chance; I canna let this 
slip. Oh,” he cried, quivering with emotion, 
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“no one was ever worse treated than I! 
No one so shamefully wronged—- ” 

“No one?” echoed Salome, an intense 
bitterness in her voice—‘*No one, Archvy, 
except—I.” 

He shrank back, looking into her face be- 
wildered. “You?” he said, “Not you; 
‘twould mad me to think any one treated 
you so.” 


She made no reply. “I'll go the now,” 


WINTER PICTURES 


THE first rain that comes in sufficient 
quantity to lay the dust is the dividing line 
On the one 


side was the warm, dry air, and a long cloud 


between summer and winter. 


of dust following every wagon along the road. 
New, elegant carriages, and oJd, rattling bug- 
gies all looked alike under the triumphant 
dust that claimed all things foritsown. But 
the first rains dash in with a conquering 
presence, and sweep away the old summer 
with their dusky wings. They bring with 
them a gust of cool, fresh breezes, and a 
sweet, delightful air follows under the clouds, 
and all nature, freshened and revived by 
its bath, breathes the new air and is glad. 
The great oaks shake the pearly showers 
from their scraggy tops, and the dark leaves 
glisten as the drops sprinkle through them 
and run down the dusty trunk. ‘The yellow 
hills hide away in the mist, and the thirsty 
ground grows dark, and many flocks of de- 
lighted birds—linnets, black birds, and larks 
—flit twittering around in the dripping show- 
ers. But it is the clearing up after the shower 
that is most glorious. The air seems to spar- 
kle with its new cleanliness. The hills come 
forward clear and smiling, with every peak 
and ridge newly outlined. The first morn- 
ing after the folding away of the cloudy cur- 
tain is so keenly beautiful that only human 
nature refrains from jubilant gladness. Birds 
sing as in spring, horses play in the corral, 
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he said humbly, turning quite dazed and 
troubled to the door. 

“Yes !” assented Salome, following. On 
the porch she put her hand upon his sleeve. 
* Archy,” she said, “ Remember, I trust 
you!” 

“Don't, lass!” he remonstrated sternly, 
striding hastily away under the lilacs. 

“Archy!” she cried once more on the 
soft, drowsy air, ““ Archy ! Remember.” 

Ada Langworthy Collier. 
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and down underfoot, beneath scattered straws 
and prostrate weeds, tiny leaves push aside 
the soft earth and look out to the day ; tiny 
leaves—you must kneel down to see them— 
but therein is the promise of the eternal 
youth and beauty that rests upon the entire 
year in this summer land. Yet a few days, 
and the wide landscape colors with soft green 
as the pink blushes over the cheek of a con- 
valescent. 

When Greece lost her civilization and ro- 
mance, the gods sought a new land on which 
they might lavish their fostering love. They 
found, across many waters, a land so like 
the old that they set upon it many marks 
of their adoption, and, making their Olym- 
pus among the High Sierras, were wont, when 
the cumulus clouds rolled through the long, 
narrow valleys, to come down the white folds 
as on marble steps and walk into the misty 
air beneath. They gave the land two springs 
—one, the vernal spring, following the last 
chill of the gusty winter; the other, the 
autumnal spring, stealing gently in as the 
pale form of summer faded away among the 
dry and rustling grasses. And before civil- 
ization, journeying westward, came to this 
peaceful land, the red man loved this tran- 
quil time, when he was wont to forsake his 
mountain lodge for the low valleys, to pitch 
his tent among the willowy glades by the riv- 
ers, and hunt in the blue forests. 
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Now the scene changes, and ere the rains 
come again there yet must pass the last act 
in the drama of the old year, which lingers 
while the softness of the new spring cheers 
its closing hours. The great harvest of 1884 
has crossed the hills and fields, crept over 
the dusty roads, overflowed the warehouses, 
and crowded the wharves along the water 
ways. The fields are tranquil and solitary 
now, and there only remains the dry, yellow 
stubble, so thick and long that you might lie 
down and hide anywhere there under the 
twisted, fallen masses that were prostrated 
by the heavy spring rains. The skies grow 
paler day by day, the mornings are damp, 
and it is only a little puff of cool south wind 
wandering restlessly over the plains that 
causes the spark of fire to be placed at the 
windward of all this heavy mat of straw. 

Even in the clear afternoon, one by one 
thick white columns of smoke rise up all 
around the horizon, drifting northward to 
mingle above and spread their dull canopy 
beneath the sky. The sun goes down ina 
sullen glare, and a distorted outline of the 
cleft mountain appears above the smoke—a 
faint and ghostly suggestion of grand, old 
Diablo. Then, after dark, these distant, 
burning fields glow out like molten liquid 
flowing in rivers; and, if the wind rises, 
the flames leap and rush forward, crack- 
ing, snapping, darting their jagged tongues, 
and roaring like the breakers on a rocky 
shore. 

We all go out to see the firing of near 
fields after dark. A lighted match is thrown 
down, and then, in a moment, a blazing 
bunch of straw is lifted and carried along 
the windward line. A streak of tire follows, 
shining on the stooping forms that are car- 
rying the blaze ahead into the darkness. 
A little blackened space begins to show 
behind, the fire gathers heat and fury as it 
advances, and, hurried by the wind, rises to 
a roaring wall, which is pictured in a red glare 
upon its own dark smokeabove. The trees 
and buildings behind it stand out in silver- 
gray drapery of light, and in the white glare, 
the cool wind breathing in our faces, we stand 
watching the fierce, red wall recede into the 
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black night. There is all the fascination of 
a great fire with none of its danger or alarm; 
and this, so brilliant and fine, so magnificent, 
yet peaceful, sweeping such a wide extent, 
keeps us lingering out under the flying cin- 
ders in the smell of burning straw. Beacon 
stars glow out on all the western hills, and 
behind a line of trees far away many lights 
gleam and flash like the watch fires of great 
encamping armies. ‘Then, in the morning, 
there are great black wastes for fields, and 
only a thin layer of cinders where stood such 
thick lines of rustling stubble, in whose safe 
retreat the quail and rabbits hid away from 
from the sportsman’s gun. 


Yer a few days—shall I count them? just 
seven—and all that black waste had faded 
away like an unseemly dream, and there in- 
stead was a soft green carpet of barley grass, 
so tender and succulent that the horses graz- 
ing and galloping over the slope were mak- 
ing a glad play-day of life. And out in the 
center of the emerald square, where the 
great straw piles were, a white column of 
smoke and a red blaze rose from a still 
slumbering and smoldering fire. How love- 
ly and wonderful is the vigor of nature! My 
lady’s chamber on the terraces of Palace 
Hill could not have been cleaned and col- 
ored and beautified so quickly ! 

Then came the march of the drills and 
seed-sowers over the brown plowed spaces, 
and lines of teams began their slow passing 
east and west, north and south, cultivating 
the grain into the fallow ground. Flocks of 
birds followed the sowers, and the curlews, 
calling plaintively in the moonlight and 
through the mist of the early morning, flew 
at safe distances across the sky, or, gliding 
in the fields, kept their gray forms behind 
the dry and colorless weeds. 


THE long autumn began to grow older 


and colder and mistier. Pale bands of white 
began to bind the sky, and the nights were 
disturbed by restless winds. One morning 
a line of wild geese flying steagily from the 
east lowered, stretching their long necks, 
and saw that the burnt fields were yet thick- 
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ly spread with the waste of the harvest. Day 
after day they came in innumerable multi- 
tudes, writing on the pale east in many lines 
and angles those wonderful signs and letters 
which only the school-children will translate 
for you; as, running against the wind with 
upturned faces, they read in those changing 
lines auguries and fancies more vigorous and 
innocent than those changing hearts can ever 
feel again. ‘Then when the light, white fog 
came drifting from the north in the early 
mornings, there were heard the clamoring 
voices and whistling wings of scattered lines 
flying low and hunting new feeding grounds. 
Alighting behind the wall of fog, they are 
quiet and wary, and as the mist clears away, 
they are seen carefully placing more distance 
between themselves and danger. 

Next the fog, the gentle white queen of 
the north, was beset and swept away by the 
powerful north wind, bursting all at once 
upon the long tranquility of the autumn. 
One morning the hair snapped and crackled 
on the comb, the cat hid away with frowsy 
fur, the water was frozen in the troughs, ici- 
cles hung from the tank, and a wide cloud 
cinders mounted the air and 
came sweeping southward. The dry weeds, 
with one accord, started on a wild and vaga- 
rious the unbroken 
Clouds of dust hid the horizon; the mists 
shrank away, and all the dreamy beauty of 
nature was torn up by the violence of the 
king of winds. 
and swept with a rushing sound the spaces 


of dust and 


chase across fields. 


Force ruled high and wide, 
of the air. The lungs grew weary of breath- 
ing such harsh air, and the breath chafed on 
the lips. 

Three days—and at midnight on the third 
day peace came, and the shaking houses and 
lashing trees rested till morning. The dawn, 
swept of the dust and mist, appeared pure 
and sparkling, and the hills came near again 
through its clearness. But there was an om- 
inous stillness and vacancy in the air; the 
wind seemed to wait breathless, till, before 
the sun was high, three great white clouds 
came over the western hills, and moved ma- 
jestically across the sky, in form and motion 
like three great ships, with sails all unfurled, 
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riding the air. And messenger ships they 
were, bearing tidings of a western gale; and 
hardly had they passed from sight, moving 
slowly eastward, when a furious wind, fresh 
and damp from the ocean, followed over the 
hills. Humanity sought shelter; a band of 
roving horses dashed away on a wild raid; 
and torn and scudding clouds, high and 
rainless, obscured the beauty of the morning. 
Flocks of wild white geese, apparently real- 
izing the protection of the elements, settled 
down on the fields and hillsides like patches 
of snow, and remained during the day, tak- 
ing, as usual, their evening flight to the 
tules. 

The west wind spent itself in a day, and 
the peace and warmth of the Indian summer 
returned. No ice or touch of frost chilled 


the morning, and a faint, almost impercep- 
tible breath came up from the south, moist 
and warm, coming and going with hesitating 


dalliance. 

Pale, filmy clouds began to stretch north 
and south, wandering aside here and there 
in phantom shapes, or fading away to form 
again, stretching to the east. The coming 
of a rain after a lashing windstorm here, is 
like the falling of a girl’s tears after an- 
ger; gentle, warm, and filled with quieting 
influences. The south wind has a caressing 
touch; its wings are dusky, but its heart is 
warm, and the withered grasses spring to 
life as the first quiet rain sweeps over them, 
and gathers into a heavy storm as the wind 
strengthens. What is there unlovable in a 
gentle winter rain? It is like the return of 
an old friend; and it is the dreamer’s privi- 
lege to go out under the clouds, to feel upon 
wearied brow its glad tears, to catch its rip- 
pling laughter on hot cheeks, and to see 
under pearl-fringed lids the gray veil drop 
down over the hills. The dreamer hears 
the heavy tread on the roof, and the drip- 
ping refrain of the southeast storm, with- 
out which the prosperity of California would 
be an impossibility; and his heart, beating 
stronger against the fresh, strong air, grows 
gratefully warm toward the rain, no drop of 
which is cast away without a mission. 

The winter solstice is swept by the legions 
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of the south wind, rolling with their benefi- 
cences over the land of the vine and the grain 

the summer land, which smiles into bright- 
ness as the clouds thicken. A few warm 
days of rain, and the landscape changes its 
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colors; the browns and yellows are lost, and 
with one glad thrill the valleys and hills 
change to the hue of life. The grain sends 
up its leafy banners, and green is triumphant 
from January till June. 


Lillian H. Shuey. 





FISH-NETS 


Poor San Franciscans! Not only have 
they none of the delights of winter, such as 
Easterners have who can skate and go sleigh- 
ing, and who have suburbs fit to live in, and 
to which a man can go after business hours 
so easily and quickly, but still worse, they 
have no summer. That is, they have none 
worthy the name. 

“Tam going away to the country in Au- 
gust,” says some one, “so as to get warm.” 

“To do what?” 

“To get warm, sir. Why? Well, it’s 
colder with us in July and August than in 
February and March. We don’t go away to 
get cool, as the Easterners do, but to get 
warm ; we haven’t any summer.” 

And it is a fact. Coming into town in 
August, I found myself in a cold, cheerless 
city. Ladies wore sealskin sacques when 
out shopping; men wore overcoats going 
down town; and in the evening I found 
friends gathered about an open fire, and be- 
moaning the fact that even in August they 
could not sit out of doors. 

The fact is, San Francisco is a peculiar 
city. Unlike most American metropoli in a 
variety of ways, it is most unlike them all in 
its weather. The winters are delightful. 
Mud, ice, snow, and cold may be in the 
East, but never by the Golden Gate. Days 
of genial warmth succeed each other almost 
without interruption, and flowers bloom con- 
tinually in the sunlit gardens. But the sum- 
mers are frauds. There is no summer, unless 
the days of January constitute one. August 
resembles November of the East. The trade- 
winds blowing eastward from the Pacific are 
worse than the east winds of Boston—raw, 
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chilly, disagreeable. They blow constantly 
from June to September; and because there 
is no rain in that time, the dust is blown 
by the breezes into the houses, and into the 
faces and eyes of all obliged to remain in 
the city. And then the fogs! The fog 
banks of Newfoundland do not compare 
with those that settle about the hotel, and 
roll down Market Street and through Kearny, 
and that hover around Nob Hill. A fog 
once a week can be tolerated, but a fog 
every day is a little too monotonous. 

Somewhat disgusted with the weather of 
Frisco’s summer, and grown tired looking 
from the window of my room at the hotel, I 
began questioning where to go for something 
strange, new, novel, and warm, when the fog 
that just then came pouring into Market 
Street from Montgomery brought to mind 
days of lazy sojourn in the Shetland Islands. 
Still, I had no desire to go there again, so 
grew to thinking of other foggy places. At 
last I asked the artist—a traveling friend— 
where we could find any better fog, any 
thicker, any colder, or possibly, a fog some- 
what less dense and raw than this of Frisco. 

* Dunno,” he said, “unless we try Alas- 
ka.” 

“ Alaska,” I replied, “‘ The Alaska we paid 
a pot of money for in 67? Yes? Well, 
now, that country might do. It can’t be 
worse than here. Will you go?” 

“Yes,” 

“ When ?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Tone,” I said; and we shook hands, 
and the artist, who always enjoys planning 
routes, went away into the fog to interview 
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hotel men and ticket agents. In the evening 
he said : 

“We can leave here tomorrow, and go 
overland to Portland.” 

“ Overland,” I said, “whyoverland? Why 
not by steamer ?” 

** Because,” the answer was, “because it’s 
a warm trip overland, for one reason ; and 
then we can get some good scenery ex route 
in northern California.” 

“Well, go on.” 

‘*Well, we leave here Tuesday, reach a 
place called Delta that evening, where we 
leave the railroad and take a four-horse stage 
to Ashland, Oregon, getting there in twenty- 
four hours. The ride is only 120 miles, and 
the road leads over the Sierras and past Mt. 
Shasta. Thursday, we leave Ashland, za 
the Oregon and California Railroad, and 
get to Portland that night. It is a beautiful 
trip, and as for scenery, why, sir, we get min- 
iature Yosemites all the way.” 

“ What after Portland ?” 

“Why, we can leave that place any day, 
go north va the Northern Pacific to Taco- 
ma, Washington Territory, stay over there a 
day and at Seattle a day, and after taking in 
Puget Sound, reach Port Townsend, or go 
across the Straits of Fuca to Victoria, and 
take there the steamer “ Idaho” for Alaska. 
We will be aboard the Alaska ship for three 
weeks, will visit every town in ournorthern ter- 
ritory, and have a trip worth having. Sade?” 

And I sated, and fell in, and the next 
day we were off, bag and baggage, for the 
far northern land that Uncle Sam bought 
for gold, hoping that it had more gold than 
was paid. 

Northern California is decidedly moun- 
tainous. Not as warm or languid as_ the 
south of the State, it has many a valley as 
pretty as that of the far-famed San Gabriel, 
near Los Angeles; and as for the ranges, 
they are much more varied, beautiful, and 
majestic. Even Californians do not seem to 
appreciate this fact. When we mentioned 
going overland, through this northern coun- 
try, we were called misguided enthusiasts. 

“Go by boat,” they said. It’s much the 
easier way.” 
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And all that they said in favor of the 
steamer was true, no doubt, but we wanted 
scenery and sunlight; and we got what we 
wanted. Every mile of the nine hundred 
lying between San Francisco and Portland 
has its charm. There are mountains and 
valleys, sparkling streams, invigorating breez- 
es, and magnificent views. The trip gives 
one an insight into the attractions of the 
Pacific Coast mountains that will never be 
forgotten. 

Leaving San Francisco at the hour found 
by the artist to be necessary, we were soon 
skirting the eastern shores of the bay on our 
way to Sacramento, from which city a branch 
of the Central Pacific extends northward to 
Delta. It was still foggy when we left San 
Francisco, and as long as we were near the bay 
banks of yellow vapor did their best to hide 
the islands and the attractive shores of the 
harbor. But when we had crossed the Sac 
ramento at Benicia, and entered the San 
Joaquin Valley, the long imprisoned sun 
shone down upon us and upon the broad 
fields of the cultivated valley, and we actu- 
ally began to get warm. In fact, by high 
noon we got very warm, and the artist 
thanked a man who happened to say it was 
unmentionably hot. As the day wore away, 
and Sacramento was left far behind, our way 
led up the Sacramento Valley. East of where 
the road ran rose the dim outlines of the Si- 
erra Nevadas, sweeping grandly along at our 
side; and in the west appeared the lower 
heights of the Coast Range. These two 
chains limit the boundaries of the valley on 
three sides—the east, west, and north. They 
bend gradually toward one another all the 
time, and at Redding come together and 
form an irregular and complicated mass of 
high and low hills, which have to be passed 
before one can escape from California and 
get into Oregon. Long before the range is 
reached, Mt. Shasta, the king of all the hills, 
comes into view, as it towers, proud and 
white-cap ped, above all its fellows; and in 
the east there are always isolated peaks of 
the Nevadas in sight. 

The Sacramento Valley is one of the best 
cereal-producing sections of the state. Vary- 
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ing in width from twenty to sixty miles, and 
having a length of about one hundred and 
fifty miles, it has farms containing all the 
way from 3,000 to 60,000 acres. Thir- 
teen years ago, just before the railway was 
built, land in the Valley could be bought 
for $1.25 an acre. ‘Today it commands 
from $40 to $60, and is hard to obtain. 
No irrigation is necessary, and the yield 
of wheat averages over twenty bushels to 
the acre. Many of the towns are of respect- 
able size, and farming is carried on after 
most approved methods. Steam plows and 
threshing machines are used, and everything 
is conducted on a large scale. Such farms 
as we saw, rich, without stones, and broad, 
would have frightened a New England farm- 
er, with his half dozen acres and stone walls. 
Harvesting in the Valley was nearly over, 
but a few threshing machines were still at 


work. Where there was stubble—and stub- 


ble was nearly everywhere—the fields were 
alla bright yellow; and the live oak trees 
growing in them made bright patches of 
deep green, which blended softly with the 


faint blue tint of the far-away mountains. 

Redding is situated among the foothills of 
the range that runs across the northern end 
of the Valley. It was dark when we reached 
the town, then the railway terminus, but 
an uncertain light from the new, the very 
new moon, was sufficient to show us the 
low, oak-grown hills scattered about. Los- 
ing no time, but taking the stage at once, 
we were soon rolling and bumping up the 
steep slopes and over the rough roads lead- 
ing into the very heart of the mountains. 
It was rough work, and tiresome. As it was 
dark now we had nothing to look at, and 
could not even see our fellow passengers’ 
faces, 

‘A stage coach is not as comfortable as a 
Pullman,” said the artist at last. 

‘ Vide Sage Remarks, Volume 1.,” I said. 

“Nor as easy-going as a boat,” he con- 
tinued. 

‘ Vide Ibid. Volume 11.,” I answered. 

‘But it will be jolly during the day,” came 

voice again, 

‘Correct at last,” I shouted, and we both 
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subsided and tried to sleep. Tried to, is 
well. One might forever try, and never do 
it. It is one of the impossible things of this 
life. Get into a doze if he may, one is sure 
to be brought out of it a moment later by a 
sudden jolt. An old lady sitting near me did 
sleep a little, but she stole her rest, for she 
used my shoulder for a pillow. I got tired 
at last, and gently changed places with the 
artist. Then he got tired, and gently hoist- 
ed the old lady upon the driver. He got 
weary, too, and then the good soul woke up, 
just at daybreak, and said she guessed she 
had “lost herself a moment.” She might 
have lost her life, too, if we hadn’t held her 
in. 

Daybreak in the Sierras is something that 
never will be forgotten. As night begins to 
end, the air grows sharp and cold. It is very 
dark, very still. By degrees the distant East 
lights ,up slowly, carefully, silently, just as 
though half afraid to break in upon passing 
night. Then the sunlight begins to be visible. 
Long, quivering arrows come from the hori- 
zon and shoot skyward, and the birds begin to 
wake up, and later a yellow tinged light hops 
over the hills, and is followed by a ruddy glare 
that fills the ravines, and makes the dew- 
drops glisten. When morning came to us 
we were among the mountains, driving rapid- 
ly down steep passes, and out of them up 
steeper hill sides. Now we were in a ra- 
vine, now in a forest, and again crossing a 
limpid stream by the aid of a_ ferry-boat 
manned by a sleepy mountaineer. And such 
forests as there were! Not little ones, such 
as one sees in the East; but where the trees 
were giants, and there was not even a sug- 
gestion of civilization. Nature still holds an 
undisputed sway among the Sierras. Man 
has not cut into the forests yet. Look in 
whatever direction we would, no houses ap- 
peared in sight, but only unbroken solitudes. 
I do not wonder at Joaquin Miller’s love for 
the Sierras of California. Who would not love 
them; who that has seen them does not? 
They are not as grand as the Rockies, nor 
as rough and wild; but they are more beau- 
tiful, fresher, more picturesque. Everything 
about them is luxuriant; the trees, the bush- 
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es, the rank grasses, even the fat birds and 
the plump squirrels that fly and run across 
the roadway. Then the air! It is intoxica- 


tion to breathe it, redolent as it is of the un- 
polluted odors wafted from the trees by the 


breezes. Here we followed a mountain 
stream, now high above it, now at its side ; 
and again we could not see far in any direc- 
tion, because of the trees that grew so thick 
about us. 

All through the day the beauties of the 
Even Bill, 
the driver, grew enthusiastic at times, famil- 
At one place 


mountains were ours to enjoy. 


iar as he was with the scenes. 
we had breakfast, at another dinner, and at 
another supper; and then came a second long 
night and a second range to cross before 
getting into Oregon. 

At the dinner station we were near Castle 
Rock. 
ledge of granite that rises abruptly and solli- 
tary above the trees growing at its base. 
The height of the huge mass cannot be less 
than 2,000 feet, and fully 1,000 feet reach 
Grim, 


The name is given to a massive 


bare and treeless above the forests. 
motionless and stately, the Castle is a land- 
mark for miles around. It seems to have 
been shot up from the very bowels of the 
earth; near it are no other ledges, no other 
hills. It chokes the valley which it guards, 
and is indeed a castle, and one which cannot 
be invaded. At supper we ate under the 
shadow of Shasta. The hotel we stopped at 
is in Strawberry Valley, a park-like vale 
among the hills, which has a few acres of 
meadow and a stream of pure cold water. 
There are several of these cleared valleys 
among the Sierras, but this enjoying the 
name of Strawberry is the most attractive, be- 
cause of the view it affords of Mt. Shasta. 
As we emerged from the forests which we 
had been driving through for hours, Shasta 
came suddenly in sight, and lifted its whitened 
head far above our road. It is 14,000 feet 
high, and at some period of a remote past 
was an active volcano. The peak is never 
free from snow, and the upper half of the 
mountain is treeless, and covered with crum- 
bling blocks of lava. Seen from a distance 
Shasta seems high enough, but from near its 
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base the height seems greater still. It is too 
great, indeed, to appreciate, and there are 
no foothills to lessen the effect. The bulk 
is like a wall—massive, gigantic, but graceful, 
beautiful, and grand. It seems more majes- 
tic than Mont Blanc, because it stands so 
isolated; and it is more impressive than 
Pike’s Peak. From the valley we could see 
the water made by the melting snows, cours- 
ing down the steep slopes, while the higher 
pinnacles were wrapped in dense folds of 
mist, which only at intervals moved away 
sufficiently to show the snow-banks under- 
neath. 

Another, and the last, glimpse of Shasta 
was had when leaving Butteville, the supper 
station. little 
tucked away at the head of Great Shasta 
Valley, the country spreads out and extends 
At its ex- 
end are the Siskiyou mountains, sepa- 


Before this town, which is 


in long levels toward the north. 
treme 
Oregon and California, and down the 
We did not leave 


rating 
valley runs Shasta Creek. 
town until after sunset, but the moon was 
shining then, and as we rode away, its light, 
flooding all the valley, fell upon old Shasta, 
and showed us its white outlines glowing 
there among the starlit heavens. For hours 
the peak remained in sight; and then the 
moon, following the sun, sank behind the 
western hills, and Shasta faded from our 
view. Then came black night again, and 
at early dawn we were among the Siskiyous, 
with the Sierras far behind. 
Ashland is north of the last 
which we crossed, and is the terminus of the 
stage route. The town itself is unattractive, 
but the valley of the Rogue River, in which 
it stands, is one of the prettiest in Oregon, and 
is rapidly becoming famous as a great fruit- 
Long, wide, 


mountains 


producing section of the State. 
and fertile, it is shut in and protected by 
high ranges, and has its fields under a high 
state of cultivation. The Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia railroad begins here and runs to 
Portland, up the Rogue River and Willam- 
ette valleys. The latter is one of the oldest 
settled sections of the State, many of its 
towns having been founded as far back as 
1849. Fruits of every variety grow there, 
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and the climate is exceptionally fine. The 
winters are mild and the summers are never 
oppressively hot. In Willamette Valley, 
watered by the river of that name, are sev- 
eral woolen mills. Riding onward toward 
Portland, we seemed in the East again, for 
farm succeeded farm, and there was none of 
that crudeness which so often exists in the 
West. The scenery, too, composed of hills 
and mountains and verdant valleys, was most 
attractive, and at Portland, still new and un- 
tried, we felt that the Alaska trip had begun. 
We ached, of course ; but no possible pains 
could take away all the pleasures that the 
journey gave. 

Portland is not more of a city than those 
who did not expect much believed ; nor is it 
less of a city than one looks for after read- 
ing its life. It is still a crude place in sev- 
eral respects, having many attractive streets 
and buildings ; but still it shows its newness, 
or rather gives evidence of having had a 
“boom.” It is situated on the left bank of 
the Willamette 
where that stream empties into the Colum- 
bia, and is built on the side of a hill whose 
top is still covered with pines and fir. On 
clear days, when there is no fog or smoke, 
the city enjoys a view that ‘is wide and beau- 
tiful. Far away toward the East rise three 
mountain peaks, with Mt. Hood looming 
white and majestic above all others; and 
.bout the bases of the glittering piles are the 
dark green forests which still cover so large a 
portion of the country. It is a shame that 
Portland cannot always have clear weather, 
so that visitors could enjoy this large expanse, 
but the smoke and the fog vie with one 
another in enveloping the landscape, and 
one is usually forced to content himself with 
studying the city, or watching the boats mov- 
ing up and down the Willamette. 

Up to the present time, the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad has not made actual entry 
into its terminus, Portland. The main line 
still ends at East Portland, across the river, 
and passengers and freight have to be ferried 
over on boats. Villard, had he continued 
to hold his power, might have bridged the 
river, but his successors do not seem to en- 


River, twelve miles above 
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tertain the idea. With a bridge, Portland 
would look more ship-shape, and visitors 
would surely be better satisfied. It disturbs 
one to be obliged to use the present ferries. 
They are cheap boats, and they belittle the 
city which they carry one to. 

Alaska may seem a far-away region when 
one is at San Francisco, or in the East; but 
once get to Portland and it comes nearer in 
many ways, and a trip to it is considered 
nothing at all strange. 

“Going to Alaska, eh?” some one says. 
“Well, nice trip. You'll have a good time.” 

And another: “Alaska? OQ, yes, very 
pretty run up there; had a friend make the 
trip last week.” 

“‘ Nothing strange in our idea here,” said 
the artist. “* Wonder if we could excite them 
by saying we were going farther north than 
Greeley did ?” 

But while none seemed to think our plan 
a strange one, few could tell us when the 
steamer sailed. The hotel clerk guessed, 
“about the first of the month”; the ticket- 
agents thought “bout the first of the month”; 
and even the steamer’s agents followed suit, 
and guessed about the same. 

“She sailed from here last night,” some 
one said, “and you can catch her at Port 
Townsend. 

This was something reliable, so we visited 
the railroad office to see about getting to 
Townsend. 

**Townsend? Yes, sir,” they said to us. 
“You'll have to leave today [Saturday] at 
noon.” 

“ Not tomorrow ? ” 

“Ne.” 

“Why ?” 

“No boat on Sunday from Tacoma, and 
no train here to Tacoma. Have to go to- 
day.” 

So we hurried, and barely got off, and 
reached Tacoma. There was no boat Sa?- 
urday night to Townsend, but would be one 
on Sunday. Here was news, and worse yet, 
twenty-four hours to stay at a town in which 
there is nothing particularly entertaining to 
see. Sunday night came, however, and we 
boarded the boat for Townsend. The start- 
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ing hour was set at ten P.M. At half after 
that hour, I asked the captain what the delay 
was, and why we didn’t get under way. 

“ Waiting for the up train from Portland,” 
he said. 

“ But this is Sunday.” 

“Well?” 

“ Do the trains run on Sunday from Port- 
land ?” 

“Certainly.” 

And it was true. We had been taken for 
tourists, true and simple, and had been “gath- 
ered in.” 

On clear days—one must always remem- 
ber that most of the days are not clear—on 
clear days, Mount Tacoma may be seen from 
the town bearing its name. It grew reason- 
ably clear for us, and for a half hour we had 
a glimpse of this snow-crested peak, which 
rears its head high above the forests of 
Washington Territory, forty miles away. Be- 
cause there is so much blueness everywhere 
in this territory, the whiteness of Tacoma is 
a most welcome coloring. The mountain 
is like a huge cake of ice, tall, and cold, and 
stately. In it, or on it, rather, are some 
glaciers that equal in size those that are 
found among the Alps. A few years ago 
Senator Edmunds climbed one of Tacoma’s 
glaciers. He talked with a reporter later 
about his trip, and said it was better than 
going to Switzerland. And every resident 
of Tacoma says the same thing. 

Near Tacoma, and between it the 
town of Seattle, is one of the finest hop- 
growing valleys in the world. When this 
fact was first discovered the region was peo- 


and 


pled by a easy-going, poor-in-pocket race, 
who had nothing in the world but their land 

and that did not bring them in enough to 
Then, one day somebody said 
Land jumped in value, and the 
Men who before never had 


a dollar were paid $10,000, $50,000, even 


live on, 
“hops.” 
poor grew rich, 
$100,000 for their hops and farms. ‘Times 
became brisk, and hearts grew light and 
happy. ‘Today the excitement is over, but 
hops are still grown in great quantities, and 

ore and more are being planted every year. 

Then there is the lumber of the territory 
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to make money from. The forests are sim- 
ply stupendous. Far as one can see, noth- 
ing but tall trees appear. Many of the pines 
reach enormous heights, and are straight as 
arrows. Ifaman wants a farm, he has to 
cut down the trees on his land first and root 
out the stumps, and then he can grow about 
anything he pleases. There are a few val- 
leys and parks, however, which are naturally 
clear. Riding through the territory one may 
see these protected meadows, watered by 
clear streams, and they usually have their 
rudely-built log houses. One is reminded 
all the time of the backwoods of Maine, for 
the greater part of Washington Territory is 
still a howling wilderness, waiting for the ax 
and the plow; but yet hopeful, and far from 
feeling disappointed that more has not al- 
ready been done. Indeed, there has been a 
good deal of progress. Take Tacoma, for 
instance, or Seattle. Both the places are 
cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
and have their brick buildings, churches, 
school houses, newspapers, and large hotels. 
There is a general air of thrift about the vil- 
lages which speaks well for the future. Se- 
attle is the largest city in the territory, and 
Tacoma comes next. 

** Must be good hunting in this region,” 
said I to an old resident, who was piloting 
us about the town. 

“Good as you want,” he answered. “ But 
better fishing.  There’s not a stream here 
that isn’t full of trout.” 

And judging from the fish we had offered 
us at the hotel, I am not inclined to doubt 
the old fellow’s assertion. 

Puget Sound is a big body of water, but 
the different peninsulas of Washington Ter- 
ritory stick into it so frequently that there is 
very little open water, and in sailing to Town- 
send one seems going through some moder- 
ately wide river. When there is not a pen- 
insula, there is an island, and the roadways 
are all narrow and tortuous, and the boat 
clings closely to the shores, and the water is 
deep, blue, and unruffled. Sailing out from 
Seattle, which presses down upon the shore, 
and reaches back to arange of forest-growr 


hills, our course was past heavily wooded 
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shores, which bore not even a suggestion of 
any living presence. It was raining, of course, 
when breakfast was called, and heavy clouds 
hung about the trees and clung to the waters 
all about us. Later, however, it cleared a 
little, and the sun made attempts to smile at 
us. The Sound seemed to be an island- 
dotted lake, and there was that peculiarly 
beautiful blue tinge which is so character- 
istic of Lake George and the lakes of Maine. 
Several times during the morning we stopped 
at different towns to take on freight or leave 
some. Queer little villages they were, com- 
posed of a few straggling houses, gathered 
on the shore between the water and the ever- 
present trees, and looking utterly remote, 
melancholy, and slow. The new houses were 
very white, and the older ones very black, 
while the wharves were dark and grimy. 

lumbering is the great business in Puget 
Sound. Every town we stopped at had its 
saw-mill, and the water was covered with 
logs, waiting to be sawed into lumber. 

Port Townsend is the jumping-off place in 
Washington Territory. It is a small town, 
composed of glaringly white houses set on 
the top of a high bluff, overlooking a pro- 
tected cove opening toward the Straits of 
Fuca. Yet the place is a port of entry, and 
has considerable conceit and more or less 
But still, one feels affectionately 
toward it, for here the last look is had at an 
American flag, and once away from the town 
there is nothing but suggestions of England 
until Alaska is caught sight of. 

George Vancouver enjoys the honor of 
naming Puget Sound, though he was not the 
real discoverer. The distinction of being 
the first to visit the inland sea, that reflects 
in its clear depths the mountains of Wash- 
ington Territory, belongs to a Greek navi- 
gator named Juan de Fuca. He sailed into 
Puget Sound as long agoas1592. The cor- 
rect name of the Greek was too long for the 
Spanish dons, into whose service he eventu- 
ally drifted, so they rechristened him Juan, 
the quick Spanish for Jack. Had de Fuca 
only sailed toward the north and made a 
more careful survey of the waters, he might 
have had the honor of naming all the head- 

VoL. V.—Io. 


business. 
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lands and seas of the region. But he gave 
up the voyage of discovery too soon to name 
many places, and Vancouver, who followed 
after him, some two hundred years later, 
gained the glory of giving a name to Puget 
Sound, and to the various islands and chan- 
nels. But after all, the Greek might perhaps 
have fastened some unpronounceable names 
upon the islands which would trouble the 
present generation, and Vancouver did not. 
And yet, it seems a shame, too, that the origi- 
nal discoverer’s name is only given to one 
small strait that separates Washington Terri- 
tory from Vancouver’s Island—though that 
body of water is nothing to be ashamed of, 
long and wide and blue as it is. 

Port Townsend is fairly well protected 
from high winds, and a part of its harbor is 
also sheltered ; but once beyond the protec- 
tion which the bluffs afford, one experiences 
the full fury of the winds, which too often 
blow through Fuca Straits until the waters 
of the Sound are a mass of high and white- 
crested billows. On the day we left Town- 
send, the wind was unusually severe, and 
angry masses of clouds went hurrying across 
the sky. Putting out from the harbor, we 
fought the waves of the Straits six hours or 
more, and later sailed into the rock-bound 
and land-protected cove at the side of which 
is Victoria, the most attractive and the largest 
city on Vancouver’s Island. 

During the days of the Fraser River ex- 
citement, Victoria was a much more ener- 
getic city than it is today. There were 
exciting times there then, and because of the 
great expectations which everybody indulged 
in, land was bid up to an enormously high 
figure, and the town’s prospects were consid- 
ered wonderfully brilliant. But the Fraser 
was a fraud, comparatively, and its mines 
were quickly exhausted, so that Victoria re- 
ceived a set-back from which it is only just 
recovering. It is a picturesque town, thor- 
oughly English, staid, and conservative, and 
its location is an enviable one. In the dis- 
tance rise the blue-hued heights of Vancouver 
ranges, and nearer at hand lie the waters of 
Fuca Straits, beyond which there can usually 
be seen the snowy peaks of the Washington 
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Territory mountains. It is true, we could 
not see across the Straits when we landed at 
Victoria. Over the waters, across which we 
had come, hung lowering clouds, and the 
waves were tossed by the wild wind, which 
blew until masses of spray filled the air, and 
the prospect grew uncanny in its wildness. 
Rounding the long point of land which juts 
out into the sea to form Victoria harbor, 
the town lay all revealed to us at last. In 
one direction were red painted shops, set 
upon a high bluff overlooking the bay, and 
eastward there were green fields and trimly 
built cottages. 

“Coming ashore?” we were asked, at 
length. 

‘“‘ Not today,” the artist said. 

“ Then don’t judge Victoria until you see 
the place,” came the word from the dock. 

We promised, and said that when home- 
ward. bound we would make a call. 

“Going north?” came the voice once 
more. 

TT" 

* Alaska?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Nice trip; good bye.” 

It was not the wish which made us angry 
for the moment. That was good enough. 
But the idea of going to Alaska not causing 
astonishment was what troubled us. It 
seems to be a matter of course in the north 
that one should go to Alaska. Searching 
for something very new and strange, it began 
to look as though we were not to find it 
yet. And still our most western possession 
is, to the great majority, a land unknown, a 
land unappreciated, a region of doubts. 
We have owned the country since 1867, but 
what of that? Only a score know what 
revenues it brings. Alaska has scenery rival- 
ing in grandeur and beauty that of Switzer- 
land, Norway, and Sweden ; but how few are 
aware of it? It has glaciers larger than any 
others in the world ; but what has ever been 
said of them ? 

The territory of Alaska, purchased from 
Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000, has an area 
of 580,107 square miles, or a size equal to 
all of the United States east of the Missis- 
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sippi River, north of Alabama, Georgia, and 
North Carolina. Its extreme breadth from 
east to west is 2,200 miles. The island of 
Attu, in Alaska, is as far west of San Fran- 
cisco as the coast of Maine is east of that 
city. The length of Alaska is 1,400 miles, 
and the shore line up and down the bays and 
around the islands is 25,000 miles. In other 
words the coast of Alaska, if extended in a 
straight line, would belt the globe. From a 
sufficiently high elevation, one looking down 
upon Alaska would see how numerous its 
islands are. Along the entire length of 
coast they are grouped before the gently curv- 
ing mainland, and between them run deep 
channels, with a heavy growth of trees and 
shrubs covering their banks. There are big 
islands and little ones, but all have their 
thick covering of forests, which in nearly 
every instance have never been disturbed by 
man. So thickly, indeed, do the trees grow 
and so rank is the shrubbery, that one can 
hardly travel inland, and the natives of the 
country depend entirely upon their cedar 
canoes when moving from place to place. 
The canoe, in fact, is to the people of Alaska 
what the gondola is to Venetians ; and like 
the dwellers by the Adriatic, those in the far 
North know nothing of and care nothing for 
horses, which in other places are so neces- 
sary. 

Wrangel was the first town of any size at 
which we stopped after leaving Victoria. It 
is not a metropolis—this dark, damp, grimy 
little place, nestled down beside its island- 
dotted bay and flanked by a high hill—but 
to the natives it is a city of importance and 
many attractions. In its day—for Wrangel, 
like other places, has seen better times—the 
village had a larger population than it has at 
present, and its houses had a glimmer, at 
least, of brightness. But the surplus inhab- 
itants have departed, and the houses have 
all become soaked with the ever-present 
moisture, and the town today is as dull and 
melancholy as a deserted fishing village in 
distant Maine. 

“Does it always rain here?” asked the 
artist, of a rubber-coated man who piloted 
us about the town. 
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“No, not always. We do see clear sky 
now an’ then; but ’taint usual, sir; ‘taint 
usual.” 

No, I should say it was not. The clouds 
seem to have a particilar fondness for 
Wrangel. They pour their blessings contin- 
ually upon it, and hover about the mountains 
and cling to the islands, until one feels that 
there never is any sunlight, or that, if there 
is elsewhere, Wrangel never gets any of it. 
Everything is damp—the wharf, the houses, 
the trees, and the dilapidated board shops. 
Men wear gum boots, when they can afford 
any boots at all, and the natives have long 
since ceased to care whether they are wet or 
not. The time of year does not matter. It 
is always drizzle, always wet, always cloudy. 
Look upon the town. It actually has not a 
bright color to offer. Beginning just around a 
point of land that pokes its long fingerout into 
the harbor, a crooked street extends along the 
water front, and leads to where the Indians 
have erected their own particular huts. The 
street is the only one that Wrangel possesses, 
and small though it he, it is sufficiently large 
to more than accommodate the people and 
the business of the town. There are not 
over twenty “whites” in the village, and 
counting the Indians and all, the population 
is under five hundred. 

“Was it ever what may be termed ‘ lively’ 
rere?” I asked an old resident. 

“ Lively,” he echoed. “Oh, yes; we had 
three thousand people here at one time.” 

“What sent them away?” 

‘‘Mines petered out, sir. See that canoe 
oming in? Well, that’s come from the 
Stickeen River region. The mouth of the 
stream ’s ’bout five miles above here, an’ the 
river ’s navigable near three hundred miles. 
In old times the boys used to go up the 
Stickeen River for summer prospecting an’ 
work, an’ winter at Wrangel. Then ’twas 
lively—no law, no order, nothing to keep 
things straight.” 

“And are the mines all worthless now?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, pretty much so. There’s a little 
prospecting still, but none of any account.” 

Were it not for its Indians, Wrangel would 
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be of but little interest. But these early set- 
tlers, who have always had a village here, 
still retain many of their curious customs 
and modes of life, and their part of the town 
has at least the charm of novelty. Leaving 
the wharf—the only one, by the way, that 
there is—and following the wavering course 
of the narrow main street, the huts of the 
Indians are soon reached. A few of them 
are decently built, but the majority are 
veritable hovels, wet, dingy, smoky, and 
uncomfortable. Standing beside the better 
built homes are the fofem poles—tall spires 
of native wood, on which are rudely carved 
the heads and animals that form the family 
crest of the inmate of the house. 

An Alaska Indian is as proud of his fo¢em as 
an Englishman is of his title. It is his crest 
and his history, both in one. There are many 
tribes, but only a few families in Alaska. A 
man belongs to the Raven, the Bear, the Wolf, 
or the Whale family, no matter to what tribe, 
whether Stickeen, Sitka, or Chilkat, he may 
be joined. The /o/em poles are not found in 
every village, and the best ones are at Wran- 
gel. Many of them there are fully sixty feet 
in height, and are elaborately carved and 
painted. Until within a few years they were 
kept in perfect order and religiously guarded ; 
but today—so custom changes everywhere— 
they are beginning to show their age and 
the lack of care given them. Many are 
but tottering where they stand, and all are 
scarred and weather-beaten. Seen in the 
wet, gray dawn of early morning, as I first 
saw them, they have a most weird and strange 
appearance ; for the ravens which are carved 
upon them, and the whales and bears, are 
all of huge proportion, and have a most mel- 
ancholy way of glaring down upon all who 
stand gazing at the barbarous relics. 

Some of the /ofems are inside the houses. 
To see them, we entered a characteristic 
home. Passing through a narrow doorway, 
we were led at once into the one large room of 
the house. There were no windows, and the 
smoke rising from the fire in the center of 
the floor found exit through a hole cut in 
the roof. Around the four sides of the room 
was a raised platform, four or five feet wide, 
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on which were the beds of the fathers, hus- 
bands, wives, sisters, and brothers who lived 
in the place. It was breakfast time when I 
made my call, and the family had gathered 
about the fire to watch the kettle boil. 
Either because there was too much heavi- 
ness in the atmosphere, or because the hole 
in the roof was not large enough, the smoke 
refused to make exit from the room, but 
rolled about within, and made blacker and 
dirtier yet the dark brown walls of the one- 
roomed house. It was far from being an 
inviting home, and yet it was better than the 
Indians generally inhabit, for the others we 
saw were wetter and dirtier than the first, 
and in many instances were made of cedar- 
tree bark, which offered but little protection 
from the falling rain. 

Following the example set by the In- 
dians of the Southwest, these in this far 
away corner of the Northwest do not hesi- 
tate to sell anything they may happen 
to possess. Many of the curios are well 
worth having. At one house I bought an 
elaborately decorated pair of snow-shoes, 
which are used during the winter months, 
and at another a curiously carved wooden 
bowl, made of cedar. The Indians are, or 
have been, expert workers. Not only are 
their baskets—made of roots and fibres, and 
colored with brilliant dyes—real works of 
art; but many of their spoons and forks are 
delicately turned and handsomely carved. 
Most of the curiosities have now found their 
way into the shops of the white men of 
Wrangel, and from there into the hands of 
tourists ; so that in the near future the origi- 
nal owners will not have much left to prove 
their efficiency as workers. 

The distance between Victoria and Wran- 
gel is a little less than eight hundred miles. 
In that number of miles, strange as it may 
seem, there is not a moment when one is in 
danger of being sea-sick, for the course leads 
in and out among the almost countless 
islands lying abreast of British Columbia. 
Journeying to Alaska is like sailing down the 
St. Lawrence River, for the water is as calm, 


the islands are as numerous, and the chan- 
nels as full of turns. Leaving Victoria at an 
early hour in the evening, and when the 
wind had somewhat abated its fury, we 
turned toward the north, and followed until 
early morning the tree-covered shores of 
Vancouver Island. It was a beautiful night, 
clear and moonlit, and as we walked the up- 
per deck, the islands among which we sailed 
and the shore of the huge island bearing 
George Vancouver’s name were all clearly 
outlined. Behind us the moon made a long 
track of silvery light over the quiet waters, 
and far away in the distance the mountain 
peaks of the region lifted their proud heights 
into the star-dotted sky. At daybreak we 
entered Departure Bay, calling first at the 
little town of Nanaimo,on Vancouver Island, 
and then going northward three miles to the 
Bay, at which ships bound for long journeys 
receive their supply of coal. The Bay itself 
does not disappoint one who has read of it 
in the writings of the old discoverers that 
sailed into its placid waters a century ago. 
There are the two wooded headlands 
forming the harbor, and islands, with tall 
pine trees growing from rocky ledges, and 
a long curved beach, behind which rise 
a group of hills with their sides and sum- 
mits covered with the ever-present for- 
ests. In the years which have passed 
since George Vancouver saw the place the 
changes have been slight, the only one of 
importance being the wharves which stretch 
out into the water, and from which the coal 
from the mines near by is dumped into the 
waiting vessels. 

The Nanaimo coal mines are the largest 
ones on the Island, and are located about 
five miles inland. Connecting them with 
the wharf is a narrow-gauge track, over which 
there is a continual running of empty and 
loaded cars. Vancouver has a large supply 
of coal lands and timber. It is proposed now 
to build a railroad from Victoria to the Na- 
naimo fields, and some of the capitalists 


of San Francisco are interested in the 
scheme. 
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From Departure Bay to Wrangel, the 
first shipping-place of any importance in 
Alaska, the opportunity is afforded one of 
enjoying some of the sublimest scenery in 
this or any other country. Possessing all 
the grandeur of scenes in Switzerland, the 
country is as weird as parts of Norway, and 
as wild as neglected sections of Maine. In 
fact, it is altogether strange. One is contin- 
ually admiring the features. Now the ship 
sails-through channels varying from a mile 
to five miles in width, and from ten to forty 
miles in length ; and again enters what seems 
to be a mountain-guarded lake, without en- 
trance and without exit. On all sides rise 
the mountains, high, tree-covered, grand, and 
massive. Now heavy ledges of granite crop 
out above the trees, and then streams of wa- 
ter, formed from the deep banks of snow that 
are visible in the distance, leap from the 
heights above, and fall in silvery massés into 
the waters over which we ride. Many of 
these miniature Niagaras are exceedingly 
beautiful, seen gliding down the deep green 
slopes, and glistening in the sunlight ; and 
some of them are dashed into steam-like 
spray as they fall upon projecting rocks and 
are there dashed into a thousand fragments. 
Early in the season—in May and June—the 
waterfalls are larger and stronger than in 
September, and plough great gullies as they 
tear down the mountain sides, and the hills 
are covered with scars, showing where the 
torrents have torn the trees away, and dug 
channels to run their mad races in. 

In one of the straits sailed through, known 
as the Seymour Narrows, the width of water 
is not over half a mile, and the actual chan- 
nel is less than a quarter of a mile wide. 
Here the mountains are higher than in most 
places, and the depth of water is seventy 
fathoms, and the current runs at the rate of 
nine miles an hour. Full of hidden rocks, 
narrow and tortuous, the place is as danger- 
ous as the St. Lawrence Rapids, and still 
holds a United States ship which lies rotting 
away seventy fathoms below the surface. 
Another passage of small width is Grenville 
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Straits. It is forty miles long and as straight 
as an arrow. Parallel ranges of mountains 
guard it on the east and west, and its waters 
are as calm as a mill-pond, and reflect the 
trees, the rocky headlands, and the snow- 
covered peaks that rise from the channel's 
edge. Sailing up the narrow way, one can- 
not but imagine that Arizona has been flood- 
ed, and that he is sailing among its mountains. 
For here, as there, the peaks are sharp-point- 
ed, and grow faintly blue in the distance, and 
there is the same wild ruggedness which ren- 
ders the southern territory so attractive. 

“This is better than seeing the fjords of 
Norway,” said the artist, as he gazed at the 
varying colors, and watched the clear reflec- 
tions all about us. 

“Tt is like sailing through the cafons of 
the Rockies,” I said. 

Escaping from Grenville Straits, and en- 
tering the more open waters known as_ Dix- 
on’s Entrance, we had our first glimpse of 
Alaska. Over at our right, toward the east, 
the forests of British Columbia still reached 
down to the water’s edge, and far away to the 
dreary solitudes of the interior; westward 
lay isolated islands, forming a natural break- 
water between us and the open Pacific ; be- 
hind us rose the mountains about which we 
had sailed. But toward the north, and so 
far away that a thin blue haze hung over 
them, towered the pointed cones and the 
heavily-wooded heights of our distant pos- 
session. As the gigantic summits of the 
Rocky Mountain range rise in the west be- 
fore one who rides across the plains of east- 
ern Colorado, and fill the sky with their white 
crests, so the mountain islands of Alaska 
look at one sailing toward them from the 
south. Theyare of every shape and size, these 
guardians of the north, but all are tall and 
graceful, and if we can but catch them when 
there are no clouds to hide them, we will see 
how beautiful they are. As we neared them 
the sky was free of mists, and the sunlight 
flooded all the region, and white heads ris- 
ing proudly above dark blue forests glistened 
like pillars of ice in the brilliant light. Grad- 
ually approaching our country, the islands 
which form Alaska began to grow less shad- 
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owy and indistinct, and later in the day, when 
the sun had begun to flood the west with its 
varicolored hues, we were sailing once more 
up narrow channels and amid the unbroken 
solitudes of vast forests. While the sun 
shone it was blue everywhere—blue waters, 
sky, forests. During the night we sailed far 
into Alaska, and the following day continued 
exploring the ever-changing channels, that 
lead among theislands and into the sheltered 
bays and beneath the frowning fronts of 
mountains. At times a canoe, paddled by 
an Indian, came in sight, or we stopped ata 
cannery to take aboard or deliver freight. 
But usually there were only unbroken soli- 
tudes, deep waters, rank forests, and far-away 
summits of snow. Man has not found Alaska 
yet. Alone in the north she rests upon the 
bosom of her seas, waiting patiently for deliv- 
erance, 

And yet a time will come, perhaps, when 
the forests will be robbed, and the quiet 
coves made into busy harbors. There un- 
doubtedly is a future for the country. It is 
even now attracting: attention. It may be 


rich or it may be poor, but it surely is a land 
of scenic wonders—odd, strange and beauti- 
ful. 

The further northward one goes among the 
Alaskan islands, the deeper become the chan- 
nels and more tortuous, the higher the moun- 
tains, and wilder,grander,and more beautiful 


the scenery. Around rise the mountain 
islands, green, heavily-wooded, and with steep 
sides furrowed by many a land-slide, and oft- 
en bathed by an ice-cold stream leaping from 
snowy peaks above to black, deep waters far 
Everything is wild and strange and 
silent. No towns appear in sight, few canoes 
are to be seen, and only lonely forests, rank 
and undisturbed, neglected coves, reaching 
long arms far inland toward snow-tipped 
ranges of majestic height, and wide stretches 
of water are met with through the day. Rob 
Colorado of its cities, railways, and people, 
and flood the caiions, the gorges, and the 
plains, and there will be created another 
\laska, for here the highways are all of wa- 
ter, and the countless channels are but deep 
cafions, bordered by tree-grown cliffs rising 


below. 
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a thousand and two thousand feet above the 
mast’s head of every visiting ship. 

On leaving Wrangel, with the fog still en- 
veloping that time-worn town, our course led 
through Wrangel Narrows, a river-like pas- 
sage, full of twists and turns and hidden 
reefs, that extends between two parallel rang- 
es of snow-capped mountains, and from it 
into other almost as narrow channels, which 
have to be encountered in sailing toward the 
north. There was but little variety in the 
scenery, the same features constantly appear- 
ing as we passed from one canal into anoth- 
er, or from one lake-like enclosure to the 
others ; and there were still no signs of life 
along the shores. 

There is something depressing at first in 
this lack of civilization. One sighs for a 
town to look at, for a break in the forests, 
for a lighting up of the unchanging heaviness 
of the coloring. Usually, in Alaska there is 
not the fine weather which we were fortu- 
nately blessed with. It rains the greater part 
of the time, and when it is not raining there 
is a fog hanging between the water and the 
sky, which shuts out the sunlight, and hides 
the hills, and spreads a shroud over the 
country, rendering the prospect drearier than 
ever. 

“Tt is a good region to visit,” said the 
artist, ‘but heaven help those who have to 
live here.” 

And yet, men are coming to Alaska to 
settle more rapidly and in greater numbers 
than ever before. The trouble in our far 
northern territory, so far, has been that the 
government has left it to take care of itself, 
and has given it no law, and no officials to 
make laws and see that they were enforced. 
There was no title to be had to land, no 
guarantee that one would be protected from 
annoyances by hostile Indians. Capitalists 
declined investing where there was no order 
except that enforced by the shot-gun, and 
men of moderate means, who would have 
been willing, perhaps, to risk their all in 
prospecting for the hidden treasures of the 
region, were deterred from entering upon 
their work by the dangers encountered by 
the few who had already tried the venture. 
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There has been, in short, an unwarrantable 
neglect of Alaska by Congress ever since 
1867, and the only wonder is that there has 
been any development at all ; for surely, not 
much encouragement was offered that either 
property or lives would be protected.  Brit- 
ish Columbia, which joins Alaska along its 
southeastern borders, has been the scene of 
far more activity and enterprise than its 
neighbor, and the only reason has been that 
the English government looked after its peo- 
ple there, in what is known as the Casiar 
District, as faithfully as in nearer possessions. 

But the ban has been removed, and Alas- 
ka has now a government, laws, and excellent 
officials. Coming to their posts on our ship 
were the newly appointed governor, attorney- 
general, surveyor-general, and others, and 
their advent was hailed with genuine delight 
by the people. 

‘Tt means a new era for us,” said an old 
settler to me. ‘ Until today I have never 
known what [ could do or couldn’t. Our 
only law has been that of Judge Lynch, and 
you have no idea of the many promising 
projects that have fallen through, simply be- 
cause of this great uncertainty as to what 
would ever be done at Washington for our 
relief.” 

John Kinkead, governor of Alaska, is an 
eminently fit man for the place. Able, im- 
partial, and experienced, having ‘only lately 
filled the gubernatorial chair of Nevada, he 
is in the prime of life, and enters upon his 
duties with the good will not only of his as- 
sociates, but with that, too, of the people at 
large. He knows Alaska thoroughly, and 
was at one time a resident of Sitka and one 
of its leading merchants. His work at first, 
as he informed me, will be to inquire into 
the wrongs and trials of the country, and 
later to frame such laws as shall meet the 
various requirements. 

“Once let us have law and order here,” he 
said, “and Alaska will make a record that 
will surprise you.” 

“You believe, then, that it has a future?” 
I said. 

“Most assuredly. From my long resi- 
dence I am convinced, and always have 
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been, that all Alaska needs is to offer settlers 
protection, to insure for itself great advance- 
ment. It is not an agricultural country, 
though, possibly, we might raise enough to 
support a small population ; but it is partic- 
ularly rich in coal and minerals, and the 
value of its timber and fisheries has not be- 
gun to be appreciated.” 

The center from which radiates whatever 
of excitement and interest there is in Alaska 
mines is Douglas Island. The history of the 
discovery of ore near this island, which event- 
ually led to the location of the present much 
talked of property, is similar to that attend- 
ing the finding of most of the large mines in 
the West. It seems that some half dozen 
years ago, two needy and seedy prospectors, 
named Juneau and Harris, arrived at an In- 
dian village that still remains visible on the 
shore across the bay from Douglas Island, 
in search of ore. They prospected the 
country as thoroughly as they could with 
but little success, and were about to return 
home, when an Indian said he knew where 
gold existed, and that he would reveal the 
place for a certain sum of money. Hardly 
believing, but yet curious, Harris and Juneau 
accepted the offer, and with their guide set 
out on a pilgrimage into the interior, to a 
spot now known as “The Basin.” After a 
long tramp through the forests and up a deep 
valley, the Indian showed them a place 
where there were nuggets of free gold and 
dirt which, when panned, yielded a hand- 
some return. Claims immediately 
staked out, and the two adventurers began 
their work in earnest. Later, the fact of the 
discovery became known, and other miners 
entered the valley, and the region gained no 
little celebrity and became the scene of 
Four years the work pro- 


were 


much animation. 
gressed, and a town, which today is of re- 
spectable size and great expectations, was 
founded and christened Juneau. At present 
the “Basin” mines, or more properly speak- 
ing, claims, are not yielding enough to be of 
much account, though many of them are 
still worked ina desultory fashion and return 
fair wages to the men employed. Prospect- 
ing is still going on, however, and several 
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tunnels have been started which lead into 
quartz ledges bearing a moderate supply of 
gold. 

The Douglas Island mine is located with- 
in fifty yards of the waters of Juneau Bay, 
and was discovered by a man named Tread- 
well, who sold his claim a year or two ago 
toa San Francisco company, of which Sen- 
ator Jones is the leading spirit. The new 
owners set up a fine stamp mill to begin 
with, and made thorough tests of the ore. 
What was discovered is not known, but the 
company has run a tunnel five hundred feet, 
and is now setting up a one hundred and 
twenty stamp mill, the largest in the world, 
and has refused, it is said, $16,000,000 for 
the mine. The ore is gold, and the rock is 
a light-colored quartz, easily milled, and ex- 
isting in great abundance. There is an ex- 
cellent supply of water and timber, and there 
will be absolutely no expense in putting the 
product aboard ship, as vessels can anchor 
within a stone’s throw of the mill. Those 
familiar with mines predict a brilliant future 
for Douglas Island. The region, at all 
events; is closely observed, and numerous 
claims have been staked all over the moun- 
tain, and several experts have already exam- 
ined the properties and made favorable re- 
ports. 

We were detained four days at Juneau, 
unloading goods for the Treadwell Mine. 
The weather being perfect, warm and cloud- 
less, the days were passed pleasantly enough 
by making excursions into the interior, and 
rowing about the mountain-guarded bay, 
which is possessed of exceptionally beautiful 
surroundings. In the center of the harbor 
or channel is a wooded island, strongly sug- 
gestive of Ellen’s Isle, of which Walter Scott 
has so charmingly written; and the moun- 
tain sides have many a waterfall, that comes 
rushing headlong from the snowy peaks above 
into the bay below. The town, with its out- 
lying Indian villages, is not an attractive 
place, nor is the quarter peopled by the na- 
tives enticing ; for the one is rudely built of 
dark-stained cabins of unpainted wood and 
rough hewn logs, and the other is a squalid 
collection of huts made of bark, and inhab- 
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ited by those who are neither clean in ap- 
pearance nor in reality. 

Alaska Indians, in the majority of instan- 
ces, are an uninteresting race. There are 
some forty thousand of them in the country, 
but their number is constantly decreasing, 
owing to their immorality and carelessness 
of person. They have but few towns of any 
size, but live in detached settlements, and 
spend the greater part of their lives in pad- 
dling from place to place in their canoes, 
which they dexterously manufacture out of 
single logs. Attempts are being made to 
civilize these ignorant and too often repul- 
sive looking people, and the condition of 
many has been greatly improved since the 
establishment of the various fish-canneries 
where Indian labor is employed. The In- 
dians at Juneau may improve, individually 
and collectively, now that the mine gives 
them work; but it will be years yet, to judge 
from appearances, before they become any 
too prepossessing. Their village consists of 
a tow of huts built along the shore close be- 
side the water; and before the houses are 
scores of the inevitable canoe, in which fam- 
ilies are constantly arriving or departing, on 
their way to and from distant encampments. 
There are blear-eyed old sinners and half- 
clad women, who will sell whatever they 
happen to possess, even their little daughters, 
provided they get their price; and every 
family has a dog or two, as ugly and dirty as 
the owners. 

In sailing among the islands of Alaska 
and noticing the beauties of the ever-present 
mountains, one gains only a limited con- 
ception of the greater charms which the in- 
terior regions possess. It may be said with 
truth that Alaska has more natural grandeur 
than any other State or territory, while many 
of its aspects are superior to those offered 
by Norway and Switzerland, two countries 
hitherto supposed to possess unrivalled scenic 
attractions. Leaving Juneau one day, we 
climbed a steep trail leading at once into the 
forests and up the mountain side, on our way 
to a valley that extends some fifteen miles 
inland. A few rods from town, the road led 
where the tall trees of spruce, pine, fir, and 
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hemlock grew in rank abundance. In every 
direction stretched the somber forests, thick 
and dark, and almost tropical with their 
wealth of low-growing shrubbery, myriads of 
delicately-patterned ferns, and thick layers of 
varicolored moss. Gaining a ridge enjoying 
the euphonious name of “ Hog Back,” an 
opening caused by an avalanche sweeping 
away every obstruction before it revealed the 
town, lying five hundred feet below, and, be- 
yond, the sunlit waters of the bay, with 
Douglas Island looming up beyond, and form- 
ing a green foreground to white, sharp peaks 
that rose still farther away. From here the 
trail descended a thousand feet or more to 
the level of a surging creek that came flow- 
ing down a narrow valley from some region 
far beyond. Following the path in its wind- 
ings up this gorge, which is formed by two 
high rows of bare, steep cliffs, there was 
revealed a section of Alaska well entitled to 
whatever adjectives of laudation one might 
have at his command. Far ahead, and seen 
through a narrow opening left by the cliffs, 
a snow-white glacier, pressing toward a 
growth of trees from a pointed cone of rock, 
glistened in the strong sunlight, while nearer 
at hand towered the frightful cliffs, deep 
brown and gray, or tinged with yellow and 
streaked with long, dark stains where a boul- 
der had scraped its way to the valley below. 
It was Switzerland enlarged; a vast highway 
of fierce winds, a stronghold of nature, sub- 
lime in conception, and filled with exquisite 
colorings formed by the blue of distant peaks, 
the green of the forests, the varied hues of 
the nearer crags, and the whiteness of the 
glaciers. 

From Juneau to Chilkhat, a twelve hours’ 
run, the course is northward around Douglas 
Island and up Lynn Canal to Pyramid Har- 
bor, the head waters of inland northern nav- 
igation, and lying near the sixty degrees of 
north latitude. The Chilkat River empties 
into Pyramid Harbor, named from a pyramid- 
shaped island standing in mid-stream, up 
which canoes and small boats may run to 
Chilkhat Village, one of the largest Indian 
settlements in Alaska. The Chilkhats are 
expert manufacturers of blankets and baskets, 
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and number about one thousand. They are 
natural traders, and act as middlemen in car- 
rying the furs of the north country south, and 
southern products north. They are active 
fishermen, and as laborers in the two salmon 
canneries established at the mouth of the 
river, are preferred to Chinamen or even 
white workers. Belonging to the great 
Thlinket family, composed of all the Indians 
occupying the islands of Alexander Archi- 
pelago and adjacent coasts, they have all the 
vices characteristic of the other tribes, and 
are still firm believers in witchcraft and evil 
spirits. They are fond of strong drink and to- 
bacco, and domestic morality is a virtue which 
isnot possessed even bythe youngest. A Chil- 
khat blanket is made of native sheep’s wool, 
woven by hand, somewhat after the style of 
the Navajo blankets of Arizona, and is an 
expensive article, costing never less than 
twenty dollars. It is used in dances and on 
Jéte days, and measures about six feet wide 
by three deep, and is dyed with native dyes 
in strangely wrought figures of blue, black, 
and yellow. 

Alaska salmon abound in apparently inex- 
haustible numbers. Weighing from eight to 
ten pounds, they make toward the fresh wa- 
ter inlets early in May, and are caught there 
through that month and into September by 
the Indians, who use nets, which they set at 
night and haul up in the morning. It is 
only during the past few years that the can- 
ning of salmon has become an important 
industry; and yet that it is so now, is evinced 
by the fact that the territory shipped last 
year 10,101 cases of four dozen one-pound 
cans, and 1,527 barrels of salted salmon, 
each barrel containing thirty fish. There 
were also shipped large quantities of halibut, 
herring, cod, and herring oil. At Chilkhat, 
the larger cannery of the two employs from 
fifty to sixty hands, and the establishment is 
the most perfectly arranged one in the coun- 
try. Those interested in seeing the fish pre- 
pared for the thousands of tables on which 
“ Alaska salmon” is a prized delicacy, may 
witness the process at Chilkhat ad initio ad 
jfinem. There are the heavy laden canoes 
bringing the still breathing fish to the lift 
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that hoists them to the cleaning table; the 
women dextrously cutting the bright red fish 
into pieces of proper size to fit into the cans; 
the boys soldering the tins and then boiling 
them, baking, and resoldering until the pro- 
cess is completed, and the cans are ready to 
be labeled and packed. Great care is taken, 
and the work is an interesting one to study. 
There are several canneries altogether in 
Alaska, and the industry is constantly grow- 
ing in importance. The factories are estab- 
lished in secluded inlets, and natives are 
generally employed in preference to any 
other class of laborers. At Kilisnoo, nearly 
due east from Sitka, there is now a phosphate 
factory, where phosphates are made from 
herring after the oil is extracted. There is 
no question about the supply of cod, salmon, 
or herring in Alaska, and the demand can 
never be too great for the canned goods. 
Canning is the leading industry today, as seal 
hunting was a few years ago. It is too soon 
now to say what the mines will amount to, 
but there is no doubt that the fish in Alaska 
waters will eventually bring in a large rev- 
enue. 

From Chilkhat to Sitka, which we sailed 
for after having idled away a day at the 
Chilkhat cannery, we passed southward, and 
again through Lynn Canal, on a day when 
the sky was clear of clouds, and as blue as 
that commonly supposed to exist forever 
over the monuments of Italy. At noon we 
turned westward into Glacier, Bay, Lynn 
Canal is a long, narrow channel, extending 
between two high parallel ranges of moun- 
tains, whose tops are white with snow, and 
whose sides are covered with forests; is beau- 
tiful enough and grand enough to call forth 
one’s most choice list of adjectives; but 
Glacier Bay so far excels it, so surpasses 
in grandeur any other attraction of Alaska, 
that in writing of it one is at a loss for words, 
and grows dumb and mule before the 
thought of attempting to picture with a pen 
the ice-bound bay with its bleak, dark shore, 
its moving masses of ice, its huge mountains, 
lifting their pure white heads 16,000 feet 
above the sea-waves dashing at their base. 

I do not know how wide, nor how long, 
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nor how deep, Glacier Bay is. One does 
not think of figures and facts when sailing 
over its waters and enjoying the novel fea- 
tures. Flood Switzerland and sail up some 
of its cafions toward Mont Blanc, and you 
will have there another Glacier Bay. But 
until the sea waves wash the feet of that 
Swiss peak, and until one can sail past the 
glaciers of that country, there will never be 
found a companion bay to this of Alaska. 
Norway, with all its ruggedness, has nothing 
to equal it; and there is not a mountain in 
all the ranges of the Rockies which has the 
majestic gracefulness of Fairweather Peak, 
which looks down upon the bay. 

Imagine the view we had as we turned 
out of Lynn Canal and moved into the ice- 
strewn waters of the strange place. Above 
hung the sun, warm and clear, and lighting 
up the wide waste of waters till they glistened 
like flashing brilliants. Away to the left and 
right ran somber forests, and long stretches 
of yellow-colored stone, and rocky cliffs that 
now ran out into the bay and again rose high 
and straight from out it. No villages were 
in sight, no canoes dotted the waters, but 
all was desolate, neglected, still; and cakes 
of ice, white in the distance and highly col- 
ored nearer to, floated about our ship. And 
there, in the northwest, rising so high above 
the intervening hills that all its pinnacles, all 
its gorges, and its deep ravines of moving ice 
were visible, was Fairweather, loftiest, whitest, 
most delicately moulded peak of all the 
snowy crests in this north land. Froma 
central spur, topping all its fellows, lesser 
heights helped form a range which stretched 
for miles across the country, and on whose 
massive shoulders lay a mantle of such pure 
whiteness that the sky above was bluer still 
by contrast, and the forests grew doubly dark 
and drear. All through the afternoon we 
sailed towards the glorious beacon, while the 
air grew colder every hour, and the ice cakes, 
hundreds of tons in weight, grew more nu- 
merous as the daylight began to wane. 

The glaciers of Glacier Bay are the largest 
in Alaska. Formed among the highest crags 
of the Fairweather Range, they gradually 
deepen and widen as they near the sea, and 
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end, at last, in massive cliffs of solid ice, 
often measuring three hundred feet high and 
having a width of several miles. The sur- 
face of the glaciers is rough and billowy, re- 
sembling the waves of a troubled sea frozen 
into solid blocks of ice at the moment of 
their wildest gambols. Constantly pressed 
forward by the heavy blocks that gradually 
slide down the mountain ravines, the great 
frozen river keeps pressing seaward, until the 
action of the waves crumbles away gigantic 
cakes, that fall into the waters with a noise 
like the booming of cannon, and with a force 
that sends columns of water high into the air. 

As we neared the Muir Glacier, named in 
honor of John Muir, the sun had set, and 
only the long, cold, solemn twilight, peculiar 
to northern countries, remained to render 
visible the distant peaks, the cakes of ice, and 
the long high wall of the glacier’s front. 
Sailing toward the mighty barrier, the air 
grew sharp and cold. The scene was one of 
Arctic splendor, white, silent, ghostly and 
cheerless; while the light was that so often 
described by visitors to the Polar Sea—un- 
certain, bluish, and strongly resembling a 
November twilight in New England, when 
the sky is overcast, the trees are bare, and 
the clouds are full of snow. 

Gaining at last a point barely three hun- 
dred yards from the glacier, the ship was 
stopped short. Before us rose the towers and 
solid walls, forming an embankment higher 
than our masthead, and towering upward 
in dense masses against the leaden sky. 
Beyond the edge ot the cliff, the glacier itself 
stretched far away to an unseen distance, 
where nature gave it birth among the frozen 
heights of the range; and, listening, we 
heard the cracking of the floe, long and 
loud, the 
against the rocks which limited its expansion. 


as ever-moving mass pressed 
There was an awful force lying latent there, 
irresistible as fate, terrible in its strength. 
At intervals portions of the glacier separated 
with hollow roar from the main body of ice, 
tottered a moment, and then, with a head- 
long plunge and a noise of a dozen cannon 
discharged at once, fell into the waters below 
and disappeared from sight. Year after 
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year the action is repeated, and the bay is 
filled with the broken fragments, which rise 
from the depth to which they fall and float 
off with the tide. Every hour the glacier 
loses its particles, and yet it grows no short- 
er and its height remains the same. Taken 
to Switzerland, the glacier of Alaska would 
cover that country three times over; for the 
frozen rivers of our latest purchase are not 
only fifty miles in length and three in width, 
but often thrice that distance long, and ten 
times that distance wide. 

From the bay, at the lower end of which 
we anchored for the night, the way led into 
Cross Sound, an extended body of water, 
with forest-covered shores, among which gla- 
ciers glimmer in the starlight; and from it 
out into open sea. Alaska from the Pacific 
seems much the same as from the channels 
leading among the islands. As we sailed 
southward to Sitka, with the broad Pacific 
stretching away in the west, the Alaskan 
coast was still the same blue-hued, forest- 
grown country; wild, bold, indented with 
sheltered coves, dotted with high mountains 
overtopping all the smaller heights, and 
having their heads white with snow. All 
through the day we sailed past the various 
headlands, keeping Fairweather in sight all 
the time, until evening came and darkness 
hid the shore. 

And in the morning we were at Sitka, 
having found in the darkness 
through the group of islands lying opposite 
the quaint old town, and forming its little 
harbor. Heavy layers of fog still hovered 
over the town and hung about the islands; 
and even as the day advanced toward night 
the sun was unable to penetrate the dripping 
There is not a great deal of clear 
The fogs appear to have 


our way 


mists. 
weather at Sitka. 
an especial fondness for the place, and rarely 
leave it. Even the buildings show the hard 
usage of the weather, and have not a bright 
shingle left in them. And yet there is but 
little cold; zero is never reached, and there 
is much more rain than snow. ‘The south- 
ern parts of Alaska, in fact, are never severely 
cold. The higher peaks get frozen, to be 
sure, and there is snow in the interior; but 
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the warm waters of the Japan Current, an- 
swering to the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, 
so soften the air of Southern Alaska that the 
winters are mild and the vegetation abun- 
dant. Alaskan forests might supply the 
world for years with timber. They are om- 
nipresent, and cover every inch of ground. 

Sitka had its gala days when it was peo- 
pled by the Russians. Now that they have 
departed, its glory, too, has flown, and the 
Castle of Russian Governors and the other 
buildings that they used are weather-beaten, 
dilapidated, and decaying. Before the town, 
whose heavily built houses are clustered 
around the pretentious little Russian church, 
that still lifts its pointed spire high above 
the street, lies the harbor of Sitka, formed 
by two long arms of the island on which the 
village is built, and filled with an array of 
islands of ever-varying size. At one side of 
Sitka is an Indian village, and at another the 
Indian school, and between the two is the 
one main street of the place, following on the 
outskirts of the town the curved beach, from 
which one looks southward across the bay to 
the islands gathered together in the distance. 

here is not a great deal to see after one 
has examined the interior of its church, with 
its gilt and gold, old paintings, and rich or- 
naments. There is the Castle on the hill by 
the wharf, however, and that is always inter- 
esting. It is a crumbling ruin today, and 
the wind whispers unmolested through most 
of its rooms. But in its day the house was 
yrandly furnished, and the Russian Governor 
had a “throne room” and handsomely ap- 
pointed chambers for his followers to live in. 
rhen it was the center of all gaiety, and 
from it came the commands that were so re- 
ligiously obeyed by all. When the Castle 
was in repair Sitka knew society, and had a 
population of respectable size. But the peo- 
ple have gone now, their houses are open to 
the weather, and there is a general listless- 
ness and shabbiness about the town, saying 
as plainly as though it could speak, “ My 
day is done; my glory has departed.” 

Sitka was not the last we had of Alaska, 
but was nearly so. Leaving it, we coasted 
for a week or more around the different 
channels leading among the islands of the 
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Alexandrian Archipelago; stopped at various 
settlements, and bargained with oily Indians, 
who paddled out to us in their swiftly mov- 
ing canoes; and then sailed southward again 
through Grenville Straits, and past British 
Columbia to Departure Bay, and, at last, to 
Victoria. 

And on the wharf of the latter place stood 
our friend of a month ago. 

“Coming ashore?” he said, when he sawus. 

“Te.” 

“Good. We can show you a pretty town. 
Disappointed in Alaska?” 

“No; it’s the grandest country for scenery 
I—” began the artist. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said our friend, inter- 
rupting him. “Big glaciers, fine sailing, 
curious sights, no sea-sickness. Same old 
story; hear it every trip. Any baggage? 
Take you up town for two bits.” 

“ Two bits,” said the artist. “Surely, we 
are home again. Why can’t he say a quar- 
ter, or twenty-five cents? Two bits and 
fogs will ruin San Francisco yet.” 

Victoria is thoroughly English. It is a 
sleepy place, idling contentedly along its way, 
but picturesque in every detail, and command- 
ing a view of the Straits of Fuca and the far 
away heights of British Columbia. The 
land faces a land-locked bay, and behind the 
place stretch dense frosts, through which 
roadways extend to the various suburbs. 
During our stay the frosts of early fall be- 
gan to color the leaves, and at night the air 
grew sharp and chill. But still the air was 
clear, and down in the harbor white-winged 
yachts still moved over the blueish waters. 

From Victoria our course led back over 
Puget Sound to Portland, and from there, at 
the artist’s suggestion, eastward by the North- 
ern Pacific Road to St. Paul. It was a sud- 
den idea, taking in the Northern Pacific’s 
scenery ; but the artist was enthusiastic over 
the Upper Columbia views and the grandeur 
of the Yellowstone Park. Leaving Portland 
by the new route, Mt. Hood stood clearly 
outlined against the sky, peering above the 
clouds rolling about its summit, and later 
other heights were visible, white, and tall, and 
graceful. Pushing eastward, with here the 
far-famed Dalles and there mountain-guarded 
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valleys to enjoy, we passed Helena, once on 
the outskirts of civilization, but now on a 
highway across the continent, and, at last, 
reached Livingstone, standing at the gateway 
to the Yellowstone National Park. The 
town is situated on the west bank of the 
Yellowstone River, and beyond the stream 
stretches a broad plateau with mountains in 
the background. From Livingstone a branch 
of the Northern Pacific runs to Cinnabar, 
fifty miles distant, where one is within six 
miles of the Hot Springs, boiling from the 
earth in the very center of the Park. 

Many have written of the Yellowstone 
Park, and yet but few have done justice to 
its varied scenery. For it is indescribable. 
It is a region of wonder and delight, deli- 
colored, vast, strangely conceived. 
There is 
succession of pictures—snow- 


cately 
Nature exhibits curious contrasts. 
a constant 
crowned mountains, steaming geysers, fra- 
grant woods, clear streams, secluded lakes, 
It is sixty-five miles 


vari-colored ledges. 
long by fifty-five wide, and contains 3,575 





square miles ; and every acre has its wonder. 
For years isolated from the world, it today 
is brought within reach of all by the railroad, 
and to it tourists journey as formerly they 
did to Niagara. The Yellowstone is Amer- 
ica’s greatest attraction. For days we wan- 
dered about the place, watching the geyser 
spout, listening to the subterranean rumbles. 

“One could spend a season here and not 
see all,” the artist said. 
“Yes,” I answered. “But as the season 
is ended, let us end our journey, too.” 

And we did, a few days later. Ended it 
at St. Paul, with Alaska a memory and the 
scenery of the railway still a reality. What 
a trip! Let one go westward across the con- 
tinent, over the Northern Pacific, and to 
Alaska, and he will have seen the beauties 
of the world. The new line overland has 
attractions preparing one for that which is to 
follow—the cajions of the Yellowstone, the 
whitened peaks of the mountains, are repro- 
duced in the fjords and ice-tipped peaks of 
Alaska. 

Edwards Roberts. 
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We had been absent some little time from 
Rome, making a short tour, partly pedes- 
trian, partly by conveyances. The day of 
our nocturnal adventure we had accomplish- 
ed fifteen miles on foot, and had arrived at 
four in the afternoon at a walled and historic 
mountain town, more dead than alive, less 
because of our walking than because of the 
fierce heat that had beaten upon us all along 
our valley road. 

What mania of Flying Dutchman or Wan- 
dering Jew possessed our Captain, we were 
too utterly undone to inquire, when he came 
back to us after a brief absence to tell us 
that this was not our rest, and that we were 
to “move on” yet another stage before we 
could sleep. His heart ought to have been 
touched by the sight that met his eyes as he 
returned to that dusky inn dining room, but 
we looked for no such marvel, having long 


ago learned that our Captain’s heart, like his 


legs, was of steel. Mademoiselle groaned 
upon two chairs; Charlie drooped upon a 
table; Madame sighed upon the only sofa. 
It was useless to protest, and we took such 
comfort as we could in the fact that this ap- 
proaching stage of our journey would not 
begin until after dinner, and would be made 
ina comfortable carriage. 

Somewhat refreshed by meat and drink, 
we drove out from under castellated walls 
and away from staring and picturesque moun- 
tain villagers, at sunset. A glory was upon 
the world that lightened our heaviness to see 
—the glory of a rainbow sky thrusting level 
rays of gold through gloom of olive orchards 
and airy thickets of vines, flooding the hill- 
sides with amber, and making our white road 
seem a pathway leading into some outlying 
splendor of Paradise. Our coachman was a 
one-armed man who drove his own horses, 
and who answered our eager questions with 
a glum taciturnity that promised ill for infor- 
mation to be gathered from him. He had en- 
gaged to drive us to N ,tosleep that night, 
lo reach N we were returning in the di- 


rection of Rome, and would be obliged to 
pass through F , a cityset upon a hill, from 
which by day the Eternal City seemed a pearl 
dissolving in a golden cup, and which was 
just half way to the N upon which our 
minds were set. 

Everybody assured our Captain that our 
horses were the best among the mountains, 
and would take us to N even before we 
were well settled in our seats. Whether it was 


‘the fault of our horses, or of Giovanni, their 


driver, we could only suspect ; but it is cer- 
tain that as the gold vanished from the Ital- 
ian landscape and the air grew damp and 
chill our Captain became impatient. To all 
his expostulations and complaints, however, 
Giovanni seemed to have but one answer, 
“* J signori will do well to sleep at F "a 

Darkness fell upun us by silvery, leaden, 
iron degrees, till finally we could scarcely see 
our horses’ heads. The swish of the eve- 
ning breeze among wayside olives grew weird 
and fitful; the stars in the black vault above 
looked at us with far-off, unfamiliar eyes. It 
was already not far from midnight ; long be- 
fore this, according to Giovanni’s promise, we 
should have been in N , and the lights 
of F were not yet visible. 

“7 signori will be obliged to sleep in 
F ,»” was our coachman’s only answer to 
our impatient urgings. 

It was past midnight when finally we drew 
up in the darkness, and were told that this 
was F Had Giovanni not told us so, we 
might have guessed it by the increased dark- 
ness of high walls about us, and the sound 
of our horses’ hoofs on rough cobblestones; 
but not a light was to be seen, not a person, 
and tall walls rose upon four sides of us, 
blank and expressionless as those of the Pit 
where swung the Pendulum. To our aston- 
ishment, Giovanni began to take the horses 
from the carriage. In answer to our angry ex- 
postulations, “ 7 signori will sleep in F “ 
was all he said as he led the horses away. 

“We will see about that!” exclaimed our 
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furious Captain. as he plunged after Giovan- 
ni into the darkness. 

For a moment we did not realize the 
strangeness of our position — two heipless 
women and a child alone at dead of night 
in foreign and utter blackness. But only for 
a moment; then the swift rush of that con- 
sciousness overwhelmed us, took our breath 
away, as we felt that we were adrift in im- 
measurable night ; parted from every moor- 
ing that united us to the bright world and 
our kind; atoms swallowed up by an infinite 
void that might never give us back to day 
and night again. It was not exactly that we 
were a/raid—fear was not the form of our 
feeling ; but rather that we were laid hold 
upon by a benumbing dread of something, 
we knew not what ; something invisible, and 
formless, and nameless, but potent for harm 
beyond all things that have place or name. 

As we shivered there in the darkness, a meas- 
ured, soft whisper came to our ears, monoton- 
ous and slow, without break or lull, unhasting, 
unresting, like the solemn stars. It was not 
the wind, for the night was fairly still, and we 
were shut within high walls as in a box or 
pit. It was mysteriously remote, and yet 
close at hand. We could not tell if it rose 
from the earth close beside our carriage, if it 
crept up from ghostly ruins in the valley be- 
low, or if it came from Nothing, and was the 
mystic voice of the Dread that congealed 
us. 

“Those dead men whispering to each 
other ?” 

It was Charlie’s tremulous voice, and our 
peering eyes followed the motion of his little 
hand. By the light of pale stars we dimly 
saw a flight of wide steps and a long platform 
vague in the foreground, and ending in dark- 
ness, where probably the walls and columns 
of a church rose behind. All over this plat- 
form wherever we could see, and lost in the 
background-darkness, were motionless hu- 
man bodies curled in every form of death’s 
agony, whose faces, although we could not 
distinguish them, we were sure were turned 
towards earth or sky in every hideous grim- 
ace with which death mocks our mean mor- 
tality. 
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““Ts the plague in F , and we have not 
known of it?” quavered Mademoiselle. 

The glimpse—it could not be called sight 
—reminded Madame of nightmare horrors 
of the Middle Ages, when the Papal curse 
lap heavy upon city or kingdom, and church 
doors remained sealed until weeds and shrubs 
grew in their crevices, and their thresholds 
rotted with unshriven dead. 

As if in answer to Charlie’s question, the 
sound of a gurgling groan, followed by a 
long, moaning sigh, came from this church 
threshold, and we dimly saw one of the 
corpses toss frenzied arms into the air. Then 
all was still, save that dread, mysterious 
whisper, unhasting, unresting, like the silent 
stars. 

Worn out with the heat and burden of the 
day, Charlie fell asleep across his mother’s 
knees. Then, unrestrained by the child’s 
presence, the two women began to speak in 
undertones to each other, in awed, low voices, 
stiller and smaller than the dreadful whispers 
of those dead men to each other upon yonder 
accursed church steps. As is usual with every- 
body under circumstances of peculiar imagi- 
native dread and gloom, we began to intensify 
the shuddering influences amid which we were 
by speaking of shuddering things, as people 
tell ghost stories when ghosts seem nearest 
and most appalling. 

“That gasp and moan were like M. Val- 
demar’s, when the mesmeric spell was lifted 
from his death agony,” whispered Mademoi- 
selle. 

‘Tt reminded me of Florence.” 

Nobody could speakfor a space after that. 
While in Florence we lived in bright, sunny 
rooms opposite the Baptistry, in the Piazza 
del Duomo. The afpartamenti were let by 
the month, were furnished with bourgeois 
taste, and had no history whatever, so far as 
we could learn. Madame Hibbert, our 
French landlady, widow of an Italian, had 
let the rooms to one family after another for 
now these forty years, and had never heard, 
before these superstitious Americans had 
come, that there was anything about them 
more mysterious than about all Florentine 
lodgings. 
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One hot night Madame was lying awake 
ipon the drawing-room sofa. Charlie and 
\lademoiselle were each in their beds, in 
rooms opening off from the one where Ma- 


dame lay. There was no sound at all where 


\ladame lay broad awake but dreaming, no 
sound in the deserted fiasza below, none in 
the voiceless city. 

Suddenly Charlie stood by his mother’s 


sae, 
“\Why were you crying so, mamma?” he 
faltered. 

Mamma had not thought of crying. 

“Oh, yes, you were crying,” insisted the 
trembling child, “I was so frightened.” 

“ Dreams, dreams, my sweet,” and mam- 
ma carried the boy to his bed. 

She heard nothing; but fifteen minutes 
later, again a white, wide-eyed face appeared 
noiselessly beside her. 

“Why were you crying so, Madame?” 
asked Mademoiselle. ‘Such low, long, stifled 
I half thought you must be dying.” 

Madame could not understand, and, like 

1 infidel, laughed. 

\n hour later that sceptic started broad 
awake in her bed. The night was as still as 

w death; sti//7, save that the whole world 
vas filled with moaning, soft, low, and ap- 
palling; dim, faint cries of anguish, lower 
than distant echo of zolian harp, yet nearer 

nthe breath of the child who slept by 
her side. Madame called aloud. Then the 
lrifting anguish ceased as utterly as if it had 


} 
SOUS ; 


never been. 
lhe next day inquiries were made, and 
ict examination of the premises. Nothing, 
f course, resulted from these investigations 
re tangible than the contempt of our 
landlady for our wild imaginings. The mys- 
rious anguish, however, continued inter- 
mittently and mysteriously for weeks. No 
njectures that we could make as to the 
use of the moans which all three of us 
repeatedly and distinctly heard, could explain 
It was no echo of our own voices 
reverberating through those vast Italian 
rooms; for it sounded oftenest out of per- 
fect stillness, when we were busy, without 
speaking, with books and work. It could 
VoL V.—11. 


them. 
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not be echoed from the street, for it came 
oftenest at night, when the cathedral, the 
campanile and baptistry were wrapped about 
with silence; although we sometimes heard 
it at bright, bustling noon, amid all the rat- 
tle and roar of the markets in the piasza.* 

The mystery was never solved, never will 
be; and we shall talk of it with awe and al- 
most trembling as long as we live, just as we 
talked of it during that time of darkness and 
dread in our abandoned carriage. 

The mystery of that bodiless weeping and 
anguish was never explained. But, out of the 
life of one of the three who heard it, died at 
that very time, in those very hours—died 
with mortal agony and miserable, piteous 
clingings to the life it must leave—a love 
that ought to have been immortal, that ought 
to have been stronger than death. 

“No human cries could be like it,” 
Mademoiselle was saying, “It is impossi- 
ble for the merely human voice to carry the 
burden of such unutterable sorrow, such as is 
beyond even the eloquence of earthly music 
to express. It was a spiritual voice, if ever 
there was one, laden with passion such as 
does not arise from our world, but from an 
infinite one.” 

** But that farewell !” 

Neither of us spoke again for some mo- 
ments after Madame’s exclamation. We 
sat speechless in the presence of that un- 
hasting, unresting, unceasing whisper, aban- 
doned at dead of night in a foreign city, with 
distorted corpses and a church under male- 
diction not twenty yards from where we sat; 
yet more terrified by the memory of that 
farewell than by any outward circumstance 
whatever of our present situation. 

“That sound! I shall never cease to hear 
it!” shuddered Mademoiselle. ‘‘We had 
all been awakened one night by the erial 
weeping, and I had gone for comfort to the 
bedside where you and Charlie were. As 
soon as we began to speak the sobs, as usual, 
ceased. After awhile we began to speak of 
other things, and you even laughed aloud. 
Then—” 

* This narrative is true in every particular, even the 


most minute, 
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“Then,” said Madame, as Mademoiselle’s 
voice failed, “ ¢ien my voice was echoed by 
a burst of far-off and faint, yet loud and long, 
laughter—a burst of mocking, jeering, fiend- 
ish laughter, as if of contempt for us beyond 
anything else than hell’s expression. That 
laughter was the farewell of the spiritual an- 
guish, for after that, although we were weeks 
longer in the same appartamento, we never 
heard either sobs or laughter again.” 

Still that monotonous whisper continued 
in the darkness. There was no movement 
upon the grewsome church platform, the 
darkness was not lightened, the few stars 
were cold and dim, and still we sat there, and 
our Captain came not. 

But something came! 

Dim forms, human in outline, but of vague 
and dusky substance, wavered noiselessly 
aboutus. There were four or five of them ; 
there seemed to be spectral millions as they 
floated mutely to and fro a few paces distant 
from us, gathered silently together, then as 
silently drifted apart, cloud forms peering 
from their own darkness into our deeper one 
They did not 
and they 


of the covered carriage. 
seem to breathe—neither did we 
looked to us of monstrous, unnatural stature, 
like the Brocken cloud shape, as they ad- 
vanced and receded, flitted hither and yon 
without a sound, but with ghostly gestures to 
They flitted between us and 
We could not 


each other. 
the accursed church steps. 
see the places where the dead men had lain, 
but into both minds at came 
horrible assurance that those places were 


our once 
empty. 

One of the figures, huger, more like the 
Brocken than the others, and wrapped in 
long, straight drapery, like coftin cerements, 
stooped and gathered up the empty shafts of 
our Carriage. 


Then a wild shout, a hoarse, hideous 
clamor filled the air. 

“Ah, ha! You rascal; I find you here, 
do I?” 


It was the voice of our Captain ; we heard 
it complain. Giovanni, with the other spec- 
ters who were about to haul us away, suppos- 
ing us asleep in the carriage, immediately 
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surrounded him with clamor, shriller than 
his own, but not more emphatic. The con- 
fusion waxed furious, and tongues wagged so 
obstreperously that we could scarcely make 
out what the Italians said. We _ heard 
enough, however, to know that our self-willed 
Captain threatened every judgment, human 
and divine, upon Giovanni, if we were not con 
veyed to N that night; and that Giovanni 
and his satellites swore by every pagan god 
and Christian grace that the thing was im- 
there were brigands in the way ; 





possible : 
the horses were lame; and so forth. 

Our Captain grew more furious, the viva- 
cious Italians at least seemed to. Our un- 
armed captain came to the carriage, and 
amid maledictions upon all Italian stablemen 
and drivers, fished out from among our ar- 
tistic impedimenta the long stick of a sketch- 
ing umbrella, pointed and brass-bound at 
the end for thrusting deep into the ground, 
and wicked enough for any purpose. 

“Tt can at least put out eyes!” he said 
grimly to us. 

The noise had awakened Charlie. We 
descended from the carriage, and huddled 
like frightened partridges together. As we 
did so we saw the church corpses rise sleep- 
ily on end, and yawning and rubbing their 
eyes, join the yelling, gesticulating group, of 
which our Captain was the center. We also 
saw one of the stablemen raise his arms, as 
if to strike our Captain. Then Madame’s 
valor rose, and she showed the stoutness of a 
heart which quailed only before its own im 
aginings, by springing into the midst of the 
group, and bringing down with mighty force 
upon the nearest head the frail parasol she 
held in her hand. That head was our Cap- 
tain’s. Madame’s valor jammed his hat over 
his eyes, but did no other harm than to make 
him spring savagely at Giovanni’s throat, 
where he hung like a blind bloodhound. 

*“What’s the use of such a row,” said one 
of the church corpses, sagely. ‘“ Why not 
go to the police station, and see if Giovanni 
or ¢ forestiert have reason?” 

Who would ever have suspected a corpse 
of so much sense, particularly an excommu 


nicated one ? 
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Disinterred from his hat, our Captain was 
able to see the wisdom of the corpse’s ad- 
vice. Giovanni, however, did not, and fol- 
lowed us with voluble expostulations, as, mar- 
shaled and guided by five of the corpses 
and followed by the Brockens, we all set out 
to find the office of the police. We found 
the Brigadiere with whom our business was, 
although it was too dark to see what manner 
of man he might be. He received our com- 
plaint with true Italian courtesy, and listened 
to Giovanni’s story with equal politeness. 
He accompanied us to the piazza where our 
carriage stood, and there beside the fountain 
whose waters whispered monotonously, un- 
hasting, unresting, like the solemn stars, the 
evidence was taken upon both sides, and 
judgment given. 

Judgment and sentence were brief. They 
consisted of one word to Giovanni, and an 
authoritative motion of the Arigadiere’s arms 
in the direction of N 

“* Andate !” 

Giovanni cowered, but andated. We all 
andated, the polite Brigadiere with us, to see 
that 
horses were put into the shafts, our carriage 


we were safely started on our way. The 


was repacked, and amid éwone mancia to our 
following of ragged and grinning corpses, and 
bows and smiles from our Brigadiere and his 
subordinate, we finally started for N . 
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“Report yourself to me at eight tomor- 
row morning,” said our Brigadiere sternly to 
Giovanni, as we drove away from that never- 
to-be-forgotten piasza. 

He did not do it, however, hapless Gio- 
vanni! Thinking to spend the night in 
F——, he had absorbed more zévo than was 
good for him under the circumstances. Con- 
tinually he fell asleep upon the box, continu- 
ally he lost his way, continually we roused 
honest sleepers from honest slumbers to tell 
us where we were. 

It was six in the morning when we reached 
N——,, where we should have arrived at nine 
the night before. Giovanni was deathly pale, 
as we saw him by the morning’s dawn, and his 
one arm touched our hearts with something 
like relenting. 

“ You will give him a little dvona mancia, 
not so much as usual, but still a little?” we 
supplicated. 

“ Not a so/do,” said our inflexible Captain, 
“not even his breakfast ! ” 

Nevertheless, Giovanni did not go break- 
fastless away. 

“Tt’s the first time in my life I ever made 
this long journey to N without sleeping 
at F- ,” he said, as he closed his one hand 
over our surreptitious dvona mancta, “and 
I’ve made the journey with /forestieri scores 
T live in F- 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 
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of times. 
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In medizval days beyond the seas, 
Where storied Guadalquiver darkly flows 
‘Neath many a bright Sevillian jasmine-close, 
Blue Spanish skies first heard your melodies! 
From marble domes above the olive trees; 
At golden dawns, and evenings robed in rose, 
You heralded the joyance and the woes 
Of king and slave in those far centuries ! 


Reft of your home within sky-kissing spires, 

For years you rang, like sad souls that implore, 
Your mighty yearnings and supreme desires 

O’er Arizonian deserts, void of shore : 
Now, grimly silent, only angel choirs 

Catch from your tongues the mellow peals of yore! 


Clinton Scollard. 





THE DAYS OF BARBARISM ON 


Tue forest shores of Puget Sound have 
become fairly civilized as the abode of law- 
respecting folks. Perhaps not the shores so 
much as the folks are becoming civilized ; 
anyway, there is a perceptible change since 
two decades ago, and even one has made its 
mark in progress. Saw mills, as an average 
institution, are not conducive to refinement 
in their surroundings so much as in their re- 
The shores of the winding 
of the eternal 


moter effects. 
Sound waters 
clang and crash of gangs of oxen hauling 
the forests to be rafted on the water, gangs 
of men cutting and rafting logs, and last, but 


are resonant 


not least of all, the gangs of saws go crush- 
ing through logs and logs. 

Chere is something wild, but not uncanny, 
about the great traffic of the Sound region, 
yet it stands foremost among the industries 
the world depends on. Civilization would 
go rather slow if it had not Puget Sound 
lumber to work up. It is a useful region, 
and since the enterprise of man is extending 
to the mining of coal and iron, as well as the 
growing of hops, oats, and potatoes, the im- 
portance of that wonderfully watered coun- 
try is enhanced to a good degree. There 
are fine towns growing up there, and the 
commerce of those inland seas is developing 
beyond the con eption of most people. 

What the influence of the Northern Pa 
cific may do towards building commercial 
greatness is a present problem that will con- 
tinue to be a riddle for some time in the fu- 
Tacoma was an easy place to get to 
Hav- 
ing reached this place, and not being al- 
lowed to go further, they have tried to make 


ture. 
when the crash of °73 was imminent. 


a metropolis there out of whole cloth, as it 
were ; but Seattle stands nearer the ocean, 
and grows ata pace that Tacoma cannot 
achieve “just yet.” 

Take the Sound’s commerce all in all, and 
it is peculiar. Great ships load with lumber 
for far-away ports; and as the years go by, 
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and the forests of other lands disappear, 
turned into “ material” by saw mills, the de- 
mand for Puget Sound wood extends to all 
lands under the horizon. And other great 
ships—piratical, low-lying craft, black, and 
with rakish black funnels—come puffing and 
steaming through the straits that De Fuca 
discovered, and load at the great coal bunk- 
ers of Seattle and Tacoma with black dia- 
monds for the Columbia River, and for all 
points south. The agriculture of the Sound 
region also achieves greater proportions, and 
its rich river bottoms grow hops amazingly— 
and Puget Sounders are fond of lager beer. 

But my allusion to “ civilization” has led 
me to lager beer. By what system of ratioci 
nation civilization and hops commingle, there 
is no use in trying to find out. But making 
anew departure from the word civilization 
again, I recall to mind that there was a time 
when things were primeval on Sound shores, 
and aboriginal barbarism grew white in com 
parison with the damnable doings of so-called 
civilized men. 

About the year 1870, or just before, the 
wild area of Western Washington was being 
slowly redeemed from nature. The beauti 
ful town of Olympia was at the head of the 
actual Sound waters, and under the majestic 
shadow of the Olympic range, whose snowy 
and serrated points add so greatly to the 
wonderfully changing vistas of the inland 
seas. What there was of civilized life there- 
abouts was mostly gathered in this New Eng 
land village, a long way from home, but pos 
sessing in looks and in social aspect many 
traits of the far eastern shore. 

Seattle was looming up where nature had 
indented the eastern shore of Admiralty In- 
let with Elliott’s Bay, on purpose to accom- 
modate commerce. Peirce County occupies 
the southern shore of the Sound waters, where 
Tacoma is today; but at that time there was 
no Tacoma, and the pretenses of Steilacoom 
were small, and that portion of the country 
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was settled upon by ignorant half breeds, old 
Hudson’s Bay Company men who had left 
that service, a small squad of deserters from 
the army, and quite a number of soldiers who 
had taken their discharges and located their 
land warrants in that vicinity. 

Among these was a man named Clark, 
formerly in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
service, who had a very valuable claim on 
which he had made ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of improvements. He had never de- 
clared his intention or made any pretense to 
citizenship, therefore he was not entitled to 
hold public land, and could not legally con- 
vey. He had a family of children by a half- 
breed woman, familiarly called his wife, but 
not such in reality; so he had neither legal 
claim to land nor legal heirs to hold what he 
possessed. All the time, his land was liable 
to be taken by public entry, but no one 
thought of doing it. The courtesy of fron- 
tier life criticised neither his family conditions 
nor his citizenship. He simply lived on the 
land and improved it very lavishly, and took 
no thought for the morrow—that too, when 
surrounded by rough and lawless men who 
seemed to scruple at nothing. 

But when Clark died, matters assumed a 
very different aspect. The freemasonry of 
the frontier was buried with him, and the 
whole neighborhood envied the claim he had 
so well improved, and which his children 
could not inherit. There was a struggle after 
his death to claim his acres, and the suc- 
cessful men were two reckless yet brave 
Americans named Gibson and McDaniel. 
They were twin spirits, daring and heedless, 
but kind-hearted—when not in liquor, which 
was, unfortunately, not often. They were 
single men lately from the Eastern frontier, 
Montana, where rumor had it that Gibson 
had sacrificed several lives to his desperate 
ill-temper. Whether true or no, such was 
the fame that followed him. 

here was a sprinkling of good citizens to 
be found, even then, in Peirce County, but 
they were terrorized, and never, until that 
time, had dared to assert themselves. The 
evil spirits knew no law, but they knew Gib- 
son and McDaniel, who, after a fashion— 
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and not a very bad fashion, either—were a 
law unto themselves. The renown that fol- 
lowed them to the shores of Puget Sound 
caused terror in the souls of men of average 
wickedness, and twenty-seven of these met 
at an old school house the day before a very 
important session of the Circuit Court was 
to be held at Steilacoom, and boldly resolved 
that McDaniel and Gibson should be killed. 
The immediate excuse was, that they were 
both subpeenaed as witnesses in some action 
that involved the majority. They were to 
be laid in wait for early the next day, and 
ambushed on their way to Court. The so- 
cial status of the county may be imagined 
when such a meeting could be openly held, 
and such proceedings openly passed. 

The next morning the assassins, twenty- 
seven in number, ranged themselves along 
the road, and waited for their human quarry 
to come that way. They were in ambush in 
thickets both sides the road, carefully placed, 
so that no one would suffer from a cross 
fire. As the two victims rode together, the 
bandits opened on them. 

At the first shot McDaniel’s horse fell 
dead. He jumped to his feet, and, being a 
brawny fellow, full of pluck, ran on towards 
Steilacoom, entered a saloon, disarmed him- 
self, walked out to where his pursuers had 
boldy followed, threw up his arms, and told 
his enemies he was at their mercy; he had 
never harmed any of them, he said, and of- 
fered to discuss the matter. 

All the answer came in a single word from 
the leader of the band. The word was 
“ Fire!” and McDaniel was shot through 
and through. He turned, ran through the 
saloon, and jumped off the rear end, where 
the crowd of his enemies met him again and 
He died there, but not for half 
an hour. The priest came and offered his 
ministrations, but the murderers refused. 
The Sisters of Charity came, and they would 
not let them place a pillow under the dying 
man’s head, or take him to their hospital. 
After a time the poor wretch died. There 
had never been a hostile word or act on his 
part towards his murderers. He was brave 
enough to have gone out into the open 


began fire. 
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country and have fought a dozen of this 
murderous He was even 
and kind-hearted. When in liquor he might 
fight, if provoked, would break windows and 
pay four times their price ; but drunk or sober, 


crew. generous 


he was a manly fellow, and never a braggart. 

Gibson escaped with serious wounds—one 
leg and one arm broken. Both rode 
horse part of the way to town, when ahead 
of their pursuers. When the twenty-seven 
reached town Gibson was there. He told 
them he was at their mercy, and they could 
do as they pleased with him. They showed 
him that the tender mercies of the wicked 
Seizing a wagon they put 


his 


are very cruel. 
the broken pieces of the brave man together 
as best they could, to haul him out to the 
woods and hang him. 
him a guard, who rode beside him, and car- 
ried a double barreled gun. They feared 
his broken leg and fractured arm. On the 
way he remonstrated that he had done no 
harm and no wrong. His guard answered 
with a threat. With the sound arm Gibson 
seized him, bent him double, threw him out 


They mcunted over 


of the wagon to the ground, and, as he fell, 
caught at the gun with the fractured arm, 
and fired both charges into the coward’s 
breast. 
Vengeance and justice both seemed blind 
that day, for the ruffians took Gibson to the 
woods and carried out their programme. 


Strange to say, the fellow recovered. 


There was a pretense of law and order 
then in the territory, well maintained in most 
districts. Such a bold and open outrage and 
murders could not be passed over, so the 
grand jury, with abundant proof, indicted 
the whole twenty-seven for conspiracy and 
murder. Judge H , a well known and 
much respected jurist, was sent for, and 
came to prosecute. About the first thing 
that met his gaze, and to which his attention 
was especially called by various friends, was 
a poster notice to himself, with twenty-seven 
notorious signatures, allowing him five min- 
utes to wind up his affairs and leave town. 
It is one of the traditions of the place, hand- 
ed down for a decade and a half, or half a 
generation, that Mr. H—— has three min- 
utes still to his credit. 
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Judge H was a character in his way. 
His common appellation used to be “Ox 
Bow H——,” honestly enough got withal. 
The story of his promotion to be Chief Jus- 
tice involves the story of the ox bow. He 
was living with a saw mill man at Port Mad- 
ison, and making ox-bows, when there oc- 
curred a collision between a tug and a ship, 
and loss of life. The tug sunk, and the own- 
ers. libelled the ship. It was a question which 
fared worse. One Kendall, a young attorney 
of great promise, since deceased, prepared a 
brief and won the case. There was an ap- 
peal to Washington, and George A. Meigs, 
the mill man, sent H—— to the Capital, 
instructed to employ a good attorney there. 
The future Judge took along Kendall’s brief, 
read it to the Supreme Court himself, and 
won the suit. Then, finding that there was 
a Chief Justice to be sent out to Washing- 
ton, H—— applied for the place, and got 
it. 

Such is the current rumor concerning one 
of Washington’s ablest jurists. Whether 
he was a lawyer, nobody knows: he became 
a judge, and from that, his term of office 
over, he graduated into law. It is told of 
him among the legends of law at Seattle, 
that he once harangued an Admiralty Court 
on ad valorem admiralty law. “ Jim” Mc- 
Naught, who was junior in the same case, 
almost wore himself out trying to find some- 
thing infhis books about “‘ ad valorem admi- 
ralty law.” Judge Dennison finally took 
compassion on the youth, and said: “ My 
son, if you expect to win that case, go to 
work.” ‘Taking the hint, McNaught con- 
cluded not to lean on his senior counsel. 
He also plucked up courage to demand ex- 
planation of the old man’s ad valorem. The 
Judge laughed, and said there was no such 
law, and kindly found excuse to adjourn 
court, so that the young lawyer could work 
up his case. He did so and won. 

When H left Steilacoom behind hin, it 
was a formidable question with the friends of 
law and order, whom to get to prosecute the 
twenty-seven miscreants. The matter fell up- 
on young McNaught, who came in due time. 
His coming was known and the twenty-seven 
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met him on arrival. He invited them into 
a bar-room, where some drank and some 
smoked. He told them very frankly that 
he had come to prosecute them, and should 
hang every mother’s son of them if he could. 
Referring to the five-minute notice, he said 
e hoped they would not try it on him, be- 
cause, of course, he should “light out” if 
they told him to, and that would ruin his 
for life, which would be worse 
They did not 


prospects 
than to have them all hang. 
post any notice. 

It was a stormy season: the 
stormed furiously, as it was drear autumn, 
and there was a stormy feeling among men. 
Orange Jacobs was presiding judge, a safe 
vuaranty that there would be justice so far 
as a court can rule it. The judge and the 
prosecutor and Leander Holmes, an attor- 
ney, roomed together, with a bed and a half 
between them. McNaught was shrewd 
enough to get the half bed, and Jacobs to get 
the back side of the other. Rumor was rife 
that the twenty-seven were on their mettle, 
and had more murder in their hearts. _Le- 
ander Holmes was of a foreboding disposi- 
tion, and as their room was on the ground 


weather 


floor, his imagination was on the gu vze. If 
the miscreants wanted blood, the judge and 
prosecutor would be their game, and 

nce in the room they would not stop for 
close discriminations among its occupants. 
Leander revolved the case in his mind, and 
the war of elements without helped him 
amazingly. The windows rattled, and the 
rain drove against the house fiercely. The 
doomed officials felt no tremors and slept 
well, except when they saw a chance, occa- 
sionally, to add a little fuel to the flames in 
their fellow lodger’s soul. As some unusual 
gust of storm would strike the flimsy struc- 
ture and shake it on its slim foundations, 
Holmes would assume the defensive. They 
could not see, but they knew that he was 
standing before the door, waiting for the as- 
sailants to break it down. Every gust of 
storm was cause for alarm. Every sound of 
the night was an assassin’s tone; every bel- 
low of wind was a tumult of assault. It 
would be death to light a lamp, he said, and 


1 
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they fancied how he stood, capped and 
gowned, a chair raised over his head, ready 
and willing to crush any villian who should 
come. The rickety door was not locked, 
withal, and as he stood thus, a fiercer gust 
of wind came and drove it open. As quick 
as thought, under the bed went the defend- 
er. His associates were frantic with laugh- 
ter, but could not appease their friend’s fear. 
He vowed the house was surrounded with 
their foes, and finally went upstairs and left . 
them to their fate. The Steilacoom tragedy 
case was a horrible one, but some ludicrous 
features occur in it that give a little relief 
from its horrors. 

When, finally, the trial came off, there was 
a grand appearance in the humble court of 
Washington Territory. The twenty-seven as- 
sassins were there, and with them were fifty 
of their friends. The whole—seventy-seven 
total—were armed with revolvers, buckled 
at their sides in open sight. The judge’s 
first order was to adjourn court fifteen min- 
utes, and the second to the sheriff to arrest 
every man found with arms on his person in 
ten minutes from that time. When court 
reassembled not an armed man was to be 
seen. 

It was a full and complete trial, with all 
facts proved exactly as I have related them, 
but very much more fully. The prosecutor 
summed up terribly, made every point, ex- 
hausted logic and language in his denuncia- 
tion of the crime and itsenormity. No one 
was spared, nothing was palliated. All that 
words could do to recite facts and bring 
home the terrible crime to its perpetrators, 
was done. In his charge the judge summed 
up the evidence as irrefragable, recited the 
law, and said only one verdict was possible, 
and that was: “Guilty of murder in first 
degree.” 

The case was so clear that the jury lost no 
time in discussing it. In five minutes they 
brought their verdict in, and it was: “ Not 
guilty!” And that jury were all good men 
and true—to themselves and their families. 
The seventy-seven men, all armed, meant to 
them a threat that had full effect. “Let 
justice be done though the heavens fall,” 
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was not the motto of the dwellers on the 
Sound shores in 1870. 

Of those twenty-seven assassins, all but 
four died with their boots on. As far as 
can be learned, no one of them is now 
alive; at least, none of them still live in the 
Sound country. 

It is not easy to believe that such a tale of 
horror and murder, followed by such moral 
cowardice on the part of an American jury, 
actually occurred in our region, but I have 
reason to believe that every word of this 
narrative, including the legal anecdotes, is 
the unvarnished truth. 

Another case that about the same time in- 
volved the moral character of the Steilacoom 
region shows how desperate social matters 
had become, One Fred Clark was accused 
of stealing cattle, but law being inoperative, 
for some reason, his neighbors, under the 
lead of Andrew Birge, took Clark up, whip- 
Life 
not being agreeable in Peirce County, Clark 
removed to Victoria, British Columbia, and 
died there a few months after. Soon after he 
left Steilacoom, a negro and an Indian half- 
breed came over from Victoria, lay in wait for 


ped him, and left him tied to a tree. 


Birge, and shot him through the shoulder 
and face. He was arrested, but some anony- 
mous source provided him with counsel for 
his defense. McNaught, of Seattle, received 
an unsigned letter with an enclosure of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and instructions 
He did so, 
and cleared the fellow because no witnesses 


to go to Steilacoom and defend. 


could be reached ; they were all out of the 
county, for one reason or another. 

Many such cases arose in the earlier his- 
tory of that region; but now matters have 
simmered down to civilized shape, and the 
Sound region is becoming in all respects an 
admirable community, with growing culture 
both of soil and mind. Soon the records 
of their courts will not bear any trace of 
such barbarism and savagery as we have 
narrated. There is every element of wealth 
hidden by nature through those forests, 
foot-hills, and mountains ; tourists will find 
rich fields for summer jaunts to see the coal 
formations that abound in the deep gorge 
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of Carbon River, or to climb Tacoma to 
where the eternal glaciers feed numerous 
streams that flow from that summit in vari- 
ous directions. 

When voyaging on the Sound, a year or 
so ago, I heard a true incident that illus- 
trates—very well, too—the oppression the 
natives have suffered from the whites. Per- 
haps the most fertile region of the northwest 
coast lies opposite the great straits, where 
the Skagit River comes down to create tide- 
lands, deltas, and a fertile valley, which is be- 
coming populated and productive. This 
was the home of asmall tribe that had never 
treated with government, and simply remain- 
ed where their fathers had been, and planted 
the 
Here is an interesting query: How came 
those Indians to be farmers, even in such a 


primitive crops grown by their sires. 


primitive way ? 

History shows that long ago, and before 
any pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Spanish 
voyagers sailed up the west shore and plant- 
ed flourishing colonies on Puget Sound. 
The first comers thought they had found 
the western end of the long-looked-for north- 
west passage—and had they gone northward 
up those inland waters for a thousand miles, 
as they could, the belief would only have 
strengthened. No reasonable doubt exists 
that the Indians of the Sound learned to 
grow from the early settlers under 
unless according to the in- 


crops 
Spanish rule 
genious Ignatius Donnelly’s “ Atlantis,” they 
brought the art from that lost continent. 

At all events, our Skagit natives farmed 
the rich deltas along the Sound, until the 
white man came and warned them away. 
Then they withdrew towards the mountains, 
and in time surveyors complained that the 
Indians refused to let them survey, and told 
them they should drive no more sticks. 
They noticed that wherever the whites claim- 
ed the soil they sent men to drive sticks, 
and it seems they considered that if they per- 
mitted sticks to be driven they were lost—or 
their lands were lost to them. 

A military detachment was ordered from 
Port Townsend to support the surveyors, and 
their commander—who had a soul, as army 
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officers often have—held a council with the 
rebellious natives. An old chief was the 
spokesman of the tribe, a venerabie and care- 
worn man, who, with pathetic brevity, told 
the story of their wrongs, then folded his 
blanket around him, and in the statuesque 
dignity so strongly possessed by the natives 
of this country, waited for response : 

“This was all our country; for many 
years our fathers lived on the fertile lands 
towards the waters, and their homes were 
there when we were born. The white man 
came and wanted our lands, so we gave them 
up, and made new homes further back. 
Then came men, and measured our land, 
and drove sticks; white men claimed our 
clearings again, and we gave them up again, 
and moved further back. Again they came, 
driving their sticks, and we gave up the land 
we had cleared by our labor, and moved 
here, close under the mountains. This land, 
where we now grow corn and potatoes, we 
cleared with our own hands. It is the last 
land left to us. All below us the white men 
claim, and the mountains are on the other 
side. If we give up this home, we have only 
to go and perish in the mountains. We have 


THE INJUSTICE 


WHILE the principles of the old English 
common law were, for the most part, just 
and noble, yet its admirers must admit that 
its methods of procedure were circuitous and 
sluggish. Owing to the state of thought and 
learning at the time of its origin, there grew 
up with it a complex system of artificial rea- 
soning, founded upon persistent attempts at 
impossible logic, which fettered common 
sense, and greatly tended to complicate what 
was simple, and muddy what was clear. Its 
foundations were laid in the age of scholas- 
ticism, when the learned occupied their minds 
about mere words, and adopting the meth- 
ods of Aristotle, dealt mainly in the niceties 
of academical disputation; and absorbing 
what was in the intellectual atmosphere, it 
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never sold our land to the white man, never 
have treated with your government. You 
have taken our land from us time and again. 
We have now come to the mountain wall, 
and can go no further. We have resolved 
that no more land shall be measured and 
sticks driven. If we leave here, we and our 
women and children have only to starve. We 
may as well die here, fighting for our homes, 
as see our women and children perish of 
cold and hunger in the mountains. Our 
last word is, that we shall never leave these 
homes, but, if necessary, will die fighting for 
them.” 

There was more pathos in this speech 
than can easily be translated. Every word 
was true. Time and again white men had 
coveted the fencing and clearings of the na- 
tives, and had taken possession, and lately 
had asked to have their present home-spot 
surveyed. The facts were not known tothe 
land department until the officer in charge 
of the detachment gave the results of his ex- 
pedition, and said he would rather resign 
than be guilty of such oppression. The lands 
were never surveyed, and the Skagits pos- 
sess their homes in peace. 

S. A. Clarke. 


OF NEW TRIALS. 


was characterized by excessive subtleties and 
needless abstractions, fictions, and refine- 
ments, too intricate and delicate to be suc- 
cessfully applied to the just and speedy ad- 


judication of disputes between common mor- 


tals about ordinary things. The evil results 
of this tendency have been remedied, in a 
great measure, by recent American legisla- 
tion ; but its traces are still visible at many 
points in our civil procedure. It notably 
appears in our practice in the matter of grant- 
ing new trials—a practice prolific of rank in- 
justice, of ruinous delay, of useless expen- 
diture of time and money, and of an absurd 
waste of energy by traveling in a circle, not 
tolerated in any other department of human 
thought or action. And to this feature of 
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our law it is proposed here to call atten- 
tion. 

The system of judiciary and civil proced- 
ure is substantially the same in all the States 
of the Union. In each State there area 
number of zs? prius Courts, called by the 
various names of “District,” “ Circuit,” “Su- 
perior,” “County,” etc., in which all ordinary 
civil actions above the jurisdiction of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace are originally commenced 
and tried ; and one Court of last resort, usu- 
ally called a “Supreme Court,” to which ap- 
peals lie directly from the wés¢ prius Courts. 
And, under the practice usually prevailing, a 
party defeated in the lower Court may appeal 
to a higher Court upon a written or printed 
bill of exceptions, or statement in which he 
is not compelled to state the whole case, but 
may state only that part, or those parts, of it 
in which he thinks the Court below has com- 
mitted a theoretical error. If the appellate 
Court concludes that such error has 
committed, and if the error appears to be 
what is called “material ”—that is, if from 
the partial view which the Court gets of the 
Case, it looks as though the error probably 
affected the final judgment—then the judg- 
ment is reversed and a new trial ordered, and 


been 


the whole case has to be tried over again in 
the lower Court. 

Take a case, for instance, where the plain- 
tiff is clearly right—where he is clearly en 
titled, upon all the evidence, to a judgment 
fora certain sum of money, or a certain piece 
of property. The case is tried, and plaintiff 
gets the judgment to which he was rightfully 
entitled. But during the trial the attorney 
for defendant has caused the Court to make 
a great many rulings, and has taken an ex- 
ception to each ruling made against 
After the trial, out of fifty exceptions, he se- 
lects three upon which to appeal. 
a statement, or bill, in which he sets forth 
these exceptions, with merely enough of the 
evidence to illustrate them. It is true that if 
his statement is not a fair one, the attorney 
for plaintiff can file amendments, and the 
Court will settle it according to the truth ; 
but after that is done it still presents only the 
particular points on which the appeal is taken. 


him. 


He files 
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If the appellate Court agrees with the attor- 
ney for defendant on one of his points, and it 
appears to be “material” in the sense as 
above described, a new trial is ordered, and 
plaintiff is compelled to try his case anew in 
the lower Court, and introduce all his evi- 
dence over again. After another long and 
expensive trial he gets judgment again as be- 
fore ; but he has not reached the end yet, by 
anymeans. The attorney for defendant has 
put in his original forty-seven exceptions, 
with perhaps twenty new ones. 
some of them and takes another appeal; and 
if he can get the appellate Court to agree 
with him again, another new trial is ordered ; 
and plaintiff, if not bankrupt by this time, 
must try his just cause a third time: after 
which another appeal may be taken, with 
chances for still a further new trial. Of 
course, there is no definite limit to the num- 
ber of times the shuttlecock may be thus 
sent flying between the battledores ; but at 
least three entire trials of the same case are 
not at all rare. The appellate Court is not 
even compelled to decide all the points which 
are actually presented upon any one appeal. 
If it concludes to grant a new trial upon one 
point, it may leave—and often does leave— 
the other points in doubt until the case comes 
up on another appeal. 

It is evident that in such a proceeding the 
appellate Court does not, as it should, deter- 
mine whether the judgment of the lower 
Court was right or wrong. It simply inquires 
whether a particular step in the advance to- 
wards that judgment was properly taken, and 
assumes theoretically that one false step must 
have led to ruin. It does not inquire, and 
cannot know, if the final goal of justice was 
reached. It is merely shown that at one 
point in the journey the Court below had 
left the beaten track, and concludes that it 
must have become lost. Whether or not it 
took a cut-off, and reached the end of the 
journey by a shorter and better way, or 
whether it took a round-about trail, which, 
however, led back again into the right road 
—these are questions which the higher Court 
does not ask and could not answer. If, in 
such a case, the Court below were merelytaken 


He selects 
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back to where it is supposed to have left the 
regulation route, and made to commence the 
journey over again from that point, there 
would be, at least, some double work avoid- 
ed; but it is compelled to return to the origi- 
nal starting point, and to go over all the 
long stretch of open turnpike where, beyond 
all doubt, it had correctly and safely trav- 
eled before. A man of good intelligence 
and sense, but not learned in the law, would 
call this an absurdity ; and he would call it 
by the right name. It is like tearing a mas- 
sive brick house down to its foundations 
and building it all over again, on account of 
a defect in a board partition in the attic. 

What is the remedy? With respect to 
cases tried with juries, the solution of the 
question is no doubt fraught with difficulties, 
would require radical constitutional 
amendments. In most of the States, how- 
ever, the majority of civil cases are tried 
without juries. (This article has no reference 
to criminal practice.) Equity cases, in which 
neither party can demand a jury, form a 
very large class; and in law cases the right 
to a jury is in a very large proportion of 
cases waived. Leaving jury cases, then, for 
the present, out of view, partial remedies, 
at least, for the evils of frequent new trials 
readily suggest themselves. 

As a main reform, the statutes regulating 
civil procedure should provide that—-except 
when otherwise stipulated by the parties— 
the appellant, on appeal from a final judg- 
ment, should put into his statement on ap- 
peal *he whole case as it was revealed to the 
Court below. Then the appellate Court, 
having the whole case before it, should be 
compelled to decide—not as to the charac- 
ter of some intermediate movement of the 
lower Court merely, but whether the fixa/ 
judgment, upon a broad view of the entire 
case, was right or wrong. If, upon such a 
comprehensive and common sense view, the 
judgment is found to be right and just, it 
should be affirmed, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Court below had some notions 
about some things in the case not entertained 
by the Court above. If, however, on such 
a view, the appellate Court concludes that 


and 
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the judgment is wrong, then, as a general 
rule, subject to a few exceptions, it should 
determine what judgment would be right, 
and order the Court below to enter it—thus 
ending the case. When the whole case is 
before the appellate Court, it can know that 
the judgment is wrong only by knowing 
what judgment would have been right. Why, 
then, not order the right judgment to be en- 
tered? Why send the case back for a new 
trial, and incur the useless expense and cause 
the ruinous delay of trying the whole case 
over again? Under the practice suggested 
the true end of litigation would be reached 
within a reasonable time, and Courts of last 
resort, instead of being mere “Courts for the 
correction of errors”—wmere critics of the 
work of others—would have opportunities 
of carving out original monuments of jus- 
tice. 

Old practitioners can easily suggest ob- 
jections to the foregoing views; but upon 
examination these will be found, for the most 
part, to be easily answered. In the first 
place, it may be said that the expense of 
writing or printing a transcript on appeal con- 
taining all the evidence would be onerous. 
There are many instances, however, where 
the whole case clearly hinges upon one or 
two points, and where a very short statement 
would be sufficient. In many other instances 
attorneys could agree upon a comparatively 
short digest of the evidence, which would 
fairly present the whole case. But if a 
case be supposed where every word of the 
short-hand reporter’s notes must be put 
into the transcript, still the cost will be only 
a trifle compared with the ruinous expense 
of an entire new trial; and parties would 
have the satisfaction of feeling that no step 
would have to be retraced, and would be 
free from the harrowing doubt, “If it were 
only done when ’tis done !” 

In the next place, it may be objected that 
the higher Court is not in a position to final- 
ly dispose of a case, because it deals with a 
printed transcript, and cannot well weigh the 
testimony of witnesses whom it does not see 
or hear. This objection would not be a con- 
trolling one even if the case was being heard, 
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as in the xsi prius Court, upon an original 
trial. Under the old equity practice cases 
were heard upon depositions, and in the Fed- 
eral Courts today the Circuit Judge, in such 
cases, does not see or hear the witnesses ; and 
it does not appear that justice is less surely 
done in those cases than in others. But, on 
appeal, the case has already been tried in a 
Court where the witnesses were seen and 
heard. And the present rule, in every ap- 
pellate Court in the nation, is that the decis- 
ion of the Court below, on any matter of fact 
as to which there is a conflict of evidence, will 
not be inquired into or disturbed. For, while 
the capacity of a nist prius Court to decide the 
law correctly is distrusted, there is freely con- 
ceded to it the far higher and broader capaci- 
ty to look through contradictory testimony ; 
to weigh the conflicting interests, prejudices, 
and passions of parties and witnesses ; to un- 
derstand the secret springs of human mo- 
tives and actions; to detect naked perjury, 
false exaggeration, or fraudulent conceal- 
ment ; to know what circumstances are im- 
portant and what are not: and to keep the 
whole of a complicated case before the mind 
like a picture, and see in it the true and ma- 
terial facts. Apply this same rule under the 
change suggested, and the appellate Court 
would have no embarrassment in handling 
matters of fact. It would 
then as now—that the lower Court properly 
weighed the conflicting evidence, and found 
the truth. It seems clear, therefore, that 
this objection is untenable. 

It may be said, also, that the Courts of 
last resort would not have the time to thus 
Undoubtedly there 


be assumed— 


finally dispose of cases. 
would be instances where it would require a 
little more solid thinking to determine what 
judgment would be right, than to get rid of 
the whole thing, temporarily, by merely say- 
ing that the judgment of the lower Court was 
not right. And some of the time and labor 
now used in writing opinions, with a view of 
making precedents for future cases, would 
have to be devoted to the duty of doing jus- 
tice in the case at bar. Indeed, the present 
system of writing opinions in all cases, and 
having them published in books of reports, 
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which prevails in all the States and Terri- 
tories, and in nearly all the Federal Courts, 
must soon necessarily break down with its 
own weight. Taking the'present ratio of in- 
crease of production as a basis, one might 
almost calculate the time when there will be 
enough of law books to cover the entire sur- 
face of the land. Cremation will, probably, 
be the only remedy for this, as for another 
evil. Of course, there will always be a few 
leading questions arising, the decision of 
which by the highest Courts should be made 
public, for the sake of uniformity ; but the 
cause of justice would not suffer if the pub- 
lication of judicial opinions were reduced 
ninety per cent. 

It must be remembered that the legitimate 
purpose of a Court in deciding a law suit is 
to do justice to the parties to that suit ; mak- 
ing precedents for future cases is purely in- 
cidental. With a proper practice, therefore, 
the labor of the higher Courts under the 
change here suggested would be little great- 
er than at present. Each case would be 
finally disposed of; and the books of re- 
ports would no longer be full of such expres- 
sions as: “When this case was here before 
we held, etc.” But, if necessary, it would be 
better to enlarge appellate Courts, and limit 
the cases where appeals lie (which could be 
done to the furtherance of justice), than to 
continue the wastefulness of the present 
practice. 

It may be asked, What could be done in 
cases where the Court below is held to have 
erred in receiving, or in rejecting, certain 
offered evidence? It will be observed that 
the objections thus far expressed to a new 
trial have been to an ev¢ire new trial, and are 
consistent with the mere temporary opening 
up of a case for a particular purpose—which 
might be necessary in a few extreme in- 
stances. Suppose that the lower Court is 
held to have erroneously admitted certain 
evidence ; what then should be the course of 
the higher Court? Surely, having the whole 
case before it, it should be able to determine 
whether the exclusion of that evidence would 
have changed the judgment. Or, if it desires 
the opinion of the wisi prius judge on that 
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point, it could send the case back to the 
Court below with an order to exclude the 
obnoxious evidence, and render its judgment 
anew. But why order it to hear all the oth- 
er evidence over again? And,then, in a case 
where the alleged error was in rejecting cer- 
tain offered evidence, the course to be pur- 
sued would be equally plain. Assuming the 
party to be able to prove what he offered to 
prove, if the judgment should not be changed 
by such proof, then it should stand. If, 
however, such proof should alter the judg- 
ment, then the Court below should be or- 
dered to hear such rejected evidence, to give 
the opposite party an opportunity to reply to 
it, and tosagain render and send up its judg- 
ment. But in the name of common sense, 
and in the interest of things temporal and 
not eternal, why should the testimony of 
nineteen witnesses be taken all over again 
because a certain question asked of the twen- 
tieth witness was improperly excluded ? 

lhe same practice would also apply where 
new trials are asked on the ground of “ new- 
ly discovered evidence,” “ accident or sur- 
prise,” etc. 

The reasonable limits of this article pre- 
clude an examination of the subject of new 
trials in jury cases. It may be remarked, 
however, that the contrivances of equity, 
and the power conceded to Courts to set 
aside verdicts, have already destroyed much 
of the sacred right of trial by jury. Since 
a Court can disregard a verdict as wrong, it 
would be going but little further for it to say 
what verdict would have been right. The 
subject may be dismissed, at present, by 
saying that, if jury trials are to be retained, 
it would be better to go back to the views of 
the old English judges, when they first tim- 
idly began to assert the right to set aside ver- 
dicts. Fora long time they doubted their 
power to disturb a verdict at all; and when 
they commenced to exercise the power, it 
was used only in rare and extraordinary cas- 
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es. They held it to be an extreme stretch of 
power to overthrow verdicts “given by 
twelve men upon their oaths”; that it would 
be mischievous to do so on account of “a 
slip of the judge” in charging them; and 
that a large number of new trials would be 
a “reproach to the law,” and an “ evil in the 
administration of justice.” Really a man’s 
right to have his case tried by a jury amounts 
to little, if a verdict in his favor can be set 
aside by a judge. Logically, the verdict 
should be final ; and if any instructions are 
given by the judge, they should be consid- 
ered as only advisory. If juries cannot be 
thus trusted, then the whole jury system 
should be abolished. But if either view be 
yet considered too radical, it may, at least, 
be said that there should be a curtailment, 
in some way, of the facility and frequency 
with which Courts now overturn verdicts. 

If the practice herein suggested were 
adopted, the trial of a case in the wisi prius 
Court would at once assume a gravity and 
importance which do not now characterize 
it. Parties and attorneys would know, from 
the start, that every movement was perma- 
nent and vital. Thorough preparation, both 
as to the law and the evidence, would be 
made, under the consciousness that there 
would be no chances for the result of slip- 
shod work to be avoided by an entire new 
trial. All the essential facts would be hunt- 
ed up and introduced. The law of the case 
would be fully investigated by counsel be- 
forehand; and the judge would not be forced 
to rule on points raised upon the spur of the 
moment, about had no 
authorities to cite, and no arguments to offer. 
There would be no feeling that it did not 
matter much how the judgment went in the 
Court below. Upon such atrial the decision 
would, ordinarily, be as nearly correct as it 
is possible for the human mind to under- 
stand the language of the law, and to deduce 
truth from human testimony. 

T. B. McFarland. 
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Mary Baxton sat before her desk sharp- 
ening a pencil. If you had studied her 
closely, you would have seen that she was 
a painstaking woman by the way she per- 
formed that little act ; and if you had stud- 
ied her yet more closely, you would have 
guessed that matters of importance lay on 
her mind. Responsibility is not such a new 
feature in Mary Baxton’s life, for she is a 
business woman ; but this must be an affair 
of. more than ordinary import. She is writ- 
ing a letter, and from the care given to it, 
and from the words dropped now and then, 
one might suppose it to be a dispatch to for- 
eign powers; that she was sending some 
bark away to trade for ivory work and silks 
in the Celestial Empire. Is she the mer- 
chant who must bargain with half the world, 
gathering products from east and west, who 
must have an eye to ail storms, must start 
the captains with careful orders, as beseems 
the weight of the undertaking and as be- 
comes a master ? 

To use a phrase often on her lips, ‘* The 
principle is the same.” The bark that sailed 
from their little haven was good Mr. Jones, 
the senior member of the firm “Jones & 
Brown,” and the oriental wealth to be brought 
back was Miss silk 
Explicit directions must be written down ; 
for Mr. Jones was a man who knew which 


Baxton’s first dress. 


coffees had most aroma and which spices were 
true to their labels, yet could not distinguish 
among purples, greens and blues, and would 
not consider a point or two of moment in 
he 


ever, the square-dealing houses, and the rest 


the trimmings of a dress: knew, how- 
depended upon the letter. 

The letter was worthy the commission, 
neat and workmanlike; but it was not with- 
out concern that she gave it into the hands 
of Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones was forgetful; he 
had done several unheard-of things of late, 
and had been known to carry a letter in his 
pocket for a week. This the junior member 
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THE BAXTONS. 

told Miss Baxton confidentially, adding 
kindly that they must relieve Mr. Jones of 
Saying which, the junior 
member squared his shoulders in the con- 


some of his cares. 


sciousness of youth and power. 

Miss Baxton had done the business with 
unusual dignity, and Miss Baxton was usu 
ally dignified. You will ask why this pe 
culiarity, and I will answer— “‘ The Baxtons.” 
Business had given the direction to her ac 
tivity, to her pleasures, and even to her future ; 
yet something beyond had given the tone to 
them. That something beyond was “ The 
Baxtons.” 
how shall we reconcile them ? 


Business and “The Baxtons” ! 
This woman 
must have reconciled them some way, for 
surely it is not a dissatisfied person whom we 
see before us. 

She is sitting now with her head resting 
on her hand, having got the letter off her 
mind, and her thoughts are wandering back 
Those do not 
seem to her empty or mean, but, on the con- 
Her life had been 


over incidents of her life. 


trary, very interesting. 
full of little events, having only the romance 
of a name to differentiate it from the lives 
around her ; yet that name had been the bit 
of glass, seen through which common things 
had lost their hardness of outline, and had 
become iridescent. 

The picture of Mr. Baxton hung over their 
mantel, the ideal of her childish dreams—a 
strong, refined, and wonderfully attractive 
face. He was the younger son of a proud 
German family whose fortunes were waning, 
one of the many who come to this country 
to better their finances, with very vague ideas 
of how it is to be done. He had settled 
here, married, and finally gained property ; 
and their home for several years before his 
death had not wanted any grace that money 
can give. 

For Mary there was but a faint memory 
of him she had once called father ; but, add- 
ed to what Mrs. Baxton could tell her of his 
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life and that proud home over the sea, this 
was sufficient to build dreams upon. 

O, wonderful things are castles in the air ! 
In them we find what were else denied—the 
high, the beautiful, the grand. So it is not 
without good that they are built. “Castles 
in the air are well enough,” says Thoreau, 
“only put foundations under them.” At 
least, we should work toward that end. But 
her dreams were not of the sort shecould work 
toward. Forawhile she got much harmless 
1musement from them: but as she grew old- 
er her knights and ladies were as far away as 
ever, and she was restless for the things her 
life had not known. She was not one whom 
dreams or ideas alone would always satisfy ; 
she needed to see them take visible shape, 
to express them in action. Her native good 
sense began to tell her that there was little 
to be expected from foreign relatives, noth- 
ing, after the romantic style she had pictured. 
The future seemed destined to be as prosaic 
as the present. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Baxton there 
had been reverses. It had not taken long 
to learn that the things we cannot pay for 
are the things that, usually, we can do with- 
out: so there was the strictest economy, and 
beauty was often sacrificed to utility. Mrs. 
Baxton was so bent on doing her duty brave- 
ly, that she put an austerity into their living 

at need not have been ; for the richness of 
life is limited only by our nature, and hers 
was many-sided. 

One day Mary broke forth in an impatient 
way: “ What’s the use of living the way we 
are? What can one doin this little place— 
ll one’s life ?” 

Her mother answered: “ Are not kings 
when exiled and in poverty, still kings? Why 
not bea Baxton, although banished from your 
father-land ; although unseen, never forget- 
ting what is due your nature ?” 

The words were spoken half playfully, yet 
while Mary answered, “It’s a great deal to 
expect from one alone,” there was a light in 
her eyes. 

When Mrs. Baxton saw the drift the girl’s 
thoughts were taking, she realized that she 
had failed somewhat in her home-keeping. 
ecause many unimportant things must be 
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denied, was this reason for robbing life of all 
its sweet possibilities? In thinking of the 
things that must be, had she had not forgot- 
ten the things that might be ? 

A few days after they went for a walk. It 
was drawing toward evening, the time when, 
if it were ever possible, we come near and 
feel the something in each other that tells us 
we are one. It is not a time for idle words, 
but earnest speech finds then an open gate- 
way to the soul. Mrs. Baxton talked about 
the future: together they would make a 
worthy home ; there should be more of re- 
pose in it, more dignity, more beauty, even 
if they had to simplify still further. Together 
they laid plans, for Mrs. Baxton felt some,of 
her old ambitions reviving. The young are 
not the only ones to whom lessons are taught; 
their elders are often under obligation to 
them for stirring up fresh aspiration. So the 
mother led the way in the bright land of 
dreams, yet ever from the impossible to the 
possible. And Mary was glad of something 
definite to strive after, glad of some pleasant 
promise for today, instead of a visionary fu- 
ture. She recognized the fact that they would 
probably live out their days in Fairbank, but 
there was to be help and sympathy toward a 
more beautiful living. 

Another thought was in her mind, that had 
taken root from her mother’s answer when 
she, Mary, had rebelled against things in 
general. She could be a Baxton, whatever 
the place, whatever the occupation : was she 
not an heir to their courage, their pride, their 
honor, their ability? She had that inherit- 
ance as truly as any ancestor that ever laid 
lance in rest, and it was as much her duty to 
preserve that birthright as though she were 
belted knight or doughty baron. Why had 
she not honored herself more? She would 
be an exiled queen here in little Fairbank, 
stately, noble, proud of her truth, true to 
her honor, and with the generosity afd gen- 
tleness that have so peculiar a charm in the 
proud ; a queen from no vain or selfish mo- 
tive, only for her own approval. 

Perhaps you will consider her train of 
thoughts romantic; if so, it was good and 
invigorating romance. 

Other ideas were developing in her mind 
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as she walked home in the early dusk. If 
Fairbank was to be the stage, she would like 
to take up her part at once. Of course, she 
would have to take up some employment in 
two or three years at longest. Why delay? 
When she settled her mind to the reality, 
that there were to be no changes but through 
their own efforts, she was anxious to better 
their lot. Besides, she wanted the variety of 
interests that come with occupation. She 
already felt strong. To work to keep upa 
home, a pleasant fireside, bravely, like a true 
Baxton, to help one’s mother to make the 
best of adversity, was noble, was heroic. 
She did not speak about it then; but she went 
home with a quiet, resolved, new face, a face 
with purpose in it, and a wiser enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Baxton rose early next morning; ly- 
ing abed was not the kind of repose she was 
seeking. There is a self-poise without which 
there is no security or rest; a repose based 
on courage that comes from “ offsetting fates 
without by fates within.” It is the listening 
to the oracles of the gods even amid the 
whistling of the blast, the creaking of the 
cordage. It had not, perhaps, been possible 
sooner—a man struggling for life in the wa- 
ter is apt to think only of the shore. There 
had been new questions and experiences; 
but she had gradually become mistress of the 
resources within herself, and familiar with 
the practical details that had awed her. 
Mary, too, was astir with the birds, and 
resolved asking that very morning 
whether she might not quit school and enter 
Mrs. 
hardly prepared for so decided a turn of af- 
fairs, although she had felt of late that Mary 
was one who would pass early from school- 
girl to woman. She took a few days to 
think of it. It is best, when we can, to do 
and to let others do things when in the mood 
for them, for then we have the momentum 
of enthusiasm send us over the dead 
poiuts of the labor. Should Mary leave 
school? ‘Their income would not allow of a 
seminary or college: should she forego the 
two or three years longer at the public school? 
When the good woman pondered the sub- 
ject, she came to the conclusion that to keep 


upon 


upon some other work. Baxton was 
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one bent over a desk in a close room, with- 
out a chance for the natural freedom of the 
body, might not be an essential condition to 
learning the number of bones, their pliability 
in youth, the value of fresh air and exercise, 
the danger from ill ventilation. She did not 
see why there should not be as much disci- 
pline in studying matters that were practical, 
as in acquiring knowledge which, from its 
disuse, would soon be forgotten. Algebra, 
unless to be used as a stepping-stone to far- 
ther work, might not be equal to the disci- 
pline of earning one’s own living. Surely 
no polish of seminary was equal to the 
spirit of independence. She believed the 
time for broad culture to be in a long life; 
not in a few years crammed with the rudi- 
ments of all studies. 

You will anticipate me, when I say that 
Mary obtained consent to take up any hon- 
est work not unsuited to her. She had no 
very decided bias to help in the choice—I 
might say hinder, for their opportunities were 
limited. None can find play for all his fac- 
ulties in any one occupation, but there is 
always the great outside to exercise the re- 
Mrs. Baxton found she had to 
When girls first 


mainder in. 
lower Mary’s expectations. 
feel their wings they fancy they can light 
upon the stars, and need some wiser head 
to measure spaces for them. 

Mary was now on the lookout for a place. 
As she entered the store of “ Jones & Co.” 
one day—it was not “Jones & Brown” yet 

she overheard some talk about hiring a 
boy. On the impulse of the moment, she 
mustered up courage to ask Mr. Jones if 
they wanted help. 

“We have been thinking of it,” he said, 
bracing himself comfortably against the 
shelving, and looking quizzingly at Mary, 
whom he knew well. “ Have you any broth- 
ers, uncles, or nephews to recommend ?” 

Mary smiled a little nervously, as she said: 
“Couldn’t I do?” 

“You! why, I don’t know. 
you do?” 

“T could learn. I think I could doa great 
many things if you would tell me about 


them.” 


What can 
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The idea would never have entered Mr. 
Jones’s head of itself, but put there, it did 
not seem so unreasonable. He looked into 
the fresh, earnest face, and twisted a bit of 
twine over his fingers. He was compelled 
to treat the subject seriously. He threw off 
his bantering tone, and said : 

“ T have not had very good luck in find- 
ing any one to suit me. I don’t know but I 
might try you, if you think you can make 
yourself useful.” 

It ended in his agreeing to take her on 
trial during vacation. It was but a little 
thing ; many would not have been so elated 
over it as Mary was when she went home. 
She was so full of the new project that she 
could not eat much supper. She thought 
her mother very calm ; but when Monday 
morning came and she was to be put to the 
test, her own spirits were several degrees 
lower, and she was half afraid. 

‘“ Keep a brave heart, my little girl.” Mrs. 
Baxton felt that she would not call her ‘“‘my 
little girl” very long. Although Mary was 
five feet tall, she was still ‘‘ my little girl” in 
many ways. 

The heart was thumping fast under the 
brown jacket as Mary marched off with a 
brave face. and there were tears in the old- 
er eyes, as Mrs. Baxton stood at the window 
long after she had passed out of sight. It 
was the first starting out into the world, the 
first venture from the nest. 

Those days were not as other days, either 
those she had known before, or those to 
come ; there was the fluttering to earth of 
feeble wings unused to flight, the joyous 
thrill from power first tried. As weeks and 
months went by, for she did not return to 
school, determination changed to courage, 
and from courage followed calm. She be- 
gan then to walk with firmer step ; to talk, 
too, with stronger voice, never loud, but full 
and resonant. The girl had passed into the 
woman, and woman’s life was hers—labor, 
care, and their rewards of strength, and use- 
fulness, and joy. 

One of the advantages of steady, every- 
day work is that it gives value to moments 
of leisure, zest to little pleasures. Some eve- 
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nings, after she had walked home through 
drizzling fog or beating rain, she felt repaid 
for all the chill and weariness, simply by the 
blessedness of rest. Comfort and peace 
seemed added to the little parlor. What 
ceremony, too, in opening bundles she had 
brought! perhaps, some necessary thing 
long wanted for the house; perhaps a rib- 
bon, pair of gloves, or, at intervals, a 
book. 

Mary Baxton, in her own home, was a 
woman to be respected. There was some- 
thing regal in the way she presided at their 
plain dinner, something admirable in the un- 
folding of her napkin from its snowy fold, in 
the carving of their little roast (she always 
assumed that office)—it was as though she 
had said, “‘ Others may have grander roasts ; 
this is good and genuine.” It was as though 
a daughter of the house of Baxton deserved 
good serving, something better than slipshod. 
Although she did not Waste time, there was 
no indecent haste. Business and The Bax- 
tons made it a model table—one took away 
trifling, the other the indecorum of a hurried 
meal, 

She was indebted to the store, however, 
for other aid than that toward keeping up 
the home: the longer she staid there, the 
more fertile she found it in suggestions and 
opportunities. With her desire to know the 
world and live an active life, no better place 
could have been found within her range of 
choice. She came to have a great love of 
studying human nature. The refined and 
the rude, the thrifty and the shiftless, the 
strong and the weak, the brave and the timid, 
touched the counters, and came again and 
again, at all seasons and in all moods. This 
tide of humanity must, in part, take the 
place of those travels she had wanted. For- 
eigners were not lacking among their custom- 
ers, who retained their old country dress and 
habits; but she found as essential differences 
between people brought up in one neighbor- 
hood as between those of different nations. 
Some were as quaint and individual as Dick- 
ens’s characters. She and the junior mem- 
ber often had a smile behind the scenes, 
over the little comedies that passed before 
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their eyes; but they made no remark out- 
side—it was not for them to discuss their 
ways with an unthinking world. There were 
sometimes tragedies as well, to prove that 
under their eccentricities lay the beating, 
striving human heart. 

All these people had to be met, and it 
was no simple matter to stand in right rela- 
tions toward each. It required self-posses- 
sion, firmness, and courtesy; since people 
were sometimes foolish, there was need of 
tact, as ina Baxton there must be dignity 
and truth. 

Her pleasures were varied, and yielded 
profit as well asamusement. On great days, 
such as conference days and elections, farm- 
ers came into town from a distance, their 
wagons filled with butter and eggs, and little 
folks tucked in with the produce. On the 
days preceding Christmas the store had its 
part in all the feasts forthcoming ; and pres- 
ents were carried away, by its help, in secret, 
or packed in corners awaiting directions. 
They could anticipate childish mirth over 
dolls, and popguns, and whistles, the surprises 
of elders, and all the good will and devotion. 
To those whose trade was best worthy atten- 
tion, the store offered its private table, hid- 
den back of a box by the fire; it might be 
to a man counted gvod, or to a woman who 
brought hard, yellow butter, done up in a 
napkin, not to be slighted. There the coun- 
try folks spread their lunch, helped by a few 
and feeling concealed, 
The putting forth 
of latent power sent pleasure through every 


nuts or crackers ; 


laughed and were merry. 
nerve, braced for exertion. Such times give 
strength, and make one alert and ready. 
Still her resolute spirit whispered that she 
was more than the day, and must not yield 
to excitement. 

On quiet days, Brown, the junior member 
of the firm, brought his paper and discussed 
the various items—how a tariff would affect 
the price of woven goods, or the war in Chi- 
She liked to keep post- 
she fancied she had 


na the price of tea. 
ed in current events ; 
her family’s tastes in that direction, for 
among her German relatives there had not 


been wanting men of affairs. As they read 
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“The Merchant,” business broadened, and 
they became a part of the great, moving 
world. Did not their own transactions reach 
even as far as New York, where they had 
sent produce? So fact and fancy combined 
to make it a worthy vocation—fact and fan- 
cy, and a soul that tried to be a Baxton; yet 
it was in a country store, and Fairbank was 
the field of action. 

We have said that in looking back over 
her life Mary Baxton found it very inter- 
one event we have not mentioned 
Edward Brown 


esting : 
that was most important. 
had been a friend from the first trying day 
in the store; what changed for her that sen- 
timent into something different I cannot say; 
a slight jar in the commonplace will often 
suffice. It may have been his manly bear- 
ing when he returned from his first trip to 
the metropolis ; perhaps it was the words of 
praise from the older men—words slow to 
come, and sure to be for real merit; the 
letters may have worked the spell—he had 
written three, describing the plays of Shaks- 
He 
wrote, he said, while the scenes were fresh in 


pere which were then on the boards. 


his mind; we suspect distance was teaching 
him the value of a certain friend. There 
was left, however, a great deal to tell about 
his trip after he came home, and so it hap- 
pened in an easy, natural way, that they 
came to talk of a longer journey which they 
might take together. 

Before that very important letter was writ- 
ten and the first silk bought, Mrs. Baxton 
was asked for her approval. She hesitated. 
It was not because Edward Brown, in his 
sturdy, gentle manhood, was unworthy of a 
Baxton; but she had an announcement to 
make that could not be deferred. 

Mary was an adopted daughter. She be- 
longed to an obscure Scotch family, and her 
real name was Wilson. 

Of course it was a shock to Mary; it could 
But her pride suffered 
less than you would have expected. That 
she had lost a mother was the hardest to 
bear. She sat a long time that evening be- 
fore the fire in the little parlor, thinking over 
the revelations of the day. The sympathy 


not be otherwise. 
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between herself and Mrs. Baxton had been 
close; so what matter whether the tie be one 
of consanguinity or only of affection? The 
cloak, richly wrought with the gold thread of 
imagination, had fallen, and she felt herself 
the same—a strange experience, and one 
that some might not know, should their hon- 
ors fall from their shoulders. 

There is a fascination in a name, but its 
chief good is teaching men to honor them- 


selves. Had Mary received no dowry from 
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her belief? Yes; there was a finer self-re- 
spect. The dignity was the dignity of human 
nature; but she had accepted confidence 
and endeavor for herself as a Baxton, which 
she might, but perhaps would not, have had 
under the more humble name of Wilson, 
And so, as she looked up at the handsome 
face over the mantel, she was thankful that 
her identity had been concealed, until her 
dreams had become part of herself, and not 
to be put aside. 


SAGE-BRUSH. 


BREATHE softly, airs of day, low dying on the sea, 
Stir softly down the slopes df peaceful sage-clad hills ; 
The breath of hoary leaves and honeyed blossoms fills 
The land with scent of days long fled from me. 


O clang of flying hoofs! while sped the frightened hare 


Through wild 


ts’ veil of silver, fall’n o’er a summer field, 


And wafts of spicy odors that hoof-crushed branches yield 
Rose incense-like and followed on the air. 


O hush of restless feet beneath the silent oak! 
While tender as a blessing, and praiseful as a psalm, 
The eve lay o’er the earth in breathless rosy calm, 
The sorrow of the dove alone awoke. 


Then high, and wild, and clear, from yonder balmy limb, 


He poured his rapturous 


soul, the shy gray mocking bird ; 


The hushéd woods drank in, the heavens as they heard 
Grew tremulous with the passion of his hymn. 


O slowly rode we on, slow winding with the night 
Through cafions dim and sleeping; while rose a faint, weird tune 
Of far-away coyotes baying at the moon 

Up-drifting, radiant, o’er yon shadowy height. 


So long ago it is, it seems 


a wind-blown page 


From a forgotten tale; and through the heavens float 
Some yet unstilled vibrations of that sweet bird’s note, 
When winds lift up the fragrance of the sage. 


Virginia Peyton. 





THE BUILDING OF A STATE 





Prior to the great social changes produced 
by the all-impelling attraction of the gold 
discovery, the prophecy of a great future for 
California had gone forth from English-speak- 
ing explorers, hunters and traders, and had 
drawn hither a considerable number of per- 
manent settlers. Still more, when the coun- 
try had passed into the possession of the 
United States, and the flag of freedom had 
given promise of security to incoming peo- 
ples, the motive for immigration was en- 
hanced. And yet more, when the great sur- 
prise of the discovery of untold treasures of 
precious minerals occurred, the electrified 
world sent forth its streams of adventurers to 
the new Ophir land. 

During the period of Spanish occupancy, 
both under the vice-royalty of Spain and the 
republic of Mexico, Roman Catholicism 
held exclusive sway in the sphere of religion. 
In fact, as long as the Franciscan missions 
retained their original wonted prerogatives, 
the civil government was subordinate to their 
control. Even in the latter portion of Mex- 
ican rule, which was more nominal than 
real, when the spirit of revolt from that rule 
was shown in attempts to establish an inde- 
pendent government, subserviency to prece- 
dent was shown in constitutional provisions 
and pledges of exclusive privileges for the 
Roman Catholic religion, according to the 
third article of an adopted constitution : 
“The religion shall be Roman Catholic 
Apostolic, without admitting the exercise of 
any other ; but the government will not mo- 
lest any persons for their particular religious 
opinions.” Such wasa part of the ambitious 
though abortive scheme of 1836. 

Ten years later, the flag of the United 
Under its 
protection and characteristic promptings, pub- 
lic religious worship of the Protestant form 
was instituted. As the acquisition of the ter- 
ritory was a naval conquest, so it is believed 
officers of the United States Pacific squadron 


States was flying over California. 
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were first of the line of Protestant leaders to 
unfurl the bannerof the gospel—the late rear- 
admiral John Berrien Montgomery, then com- 
manderof the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, at San 
Francisco, and the Rev. Walter Colton, chap- 
lain of the frigate Congress, at Monterey. Mr. 
Colton was a minister of the Congregational 
Church ; Commander Montgomery an honor- 
ed lay member of the Presbyterian Church, 
This distinguished naval officer, in the view 
of his marked wisdom and discretion, was in 
the spring of 1846 ordered by Commodore 
Sloat, at Mazatlan, to proceed to the coast of 
Upper California, “for the protection of 
American citizens and their interests,” jeop- 
ardized by local disturoances and a threat- 
ened war with Mexico. 

Commander Montgomery, stationed at 
San Francisco, on the gth of July, 1846, by 
orders from Commodore Sloat, hoisted over 
that town the flag of the United States; and 
during the remainder of that year, in addi- 
tion to his naval duties, filled the office of 
military commandant of the northern dis- 
trict of California. While thus occupied, 
his headquarters being in San Francisco, in 
order to supply what he saw and regarded as 
a great need, he himself undertook the con- 
ducting of a religious service on shore, the 
first public Protestant worship held in the 
town, 

Later, another Christian layman, a devout 
member of the Church of England, Captain 
Lewis H. Thomas, of the merchant marine, 
following the example of Commander Mont- 
gomery, led a goodly company of citizens of 
San Francisco in Sunday religious worship, 
according to the forms of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Occasionally, too, Protestant clergymen, 
visiting different points of the coast, officiat- 
ed as opportunity offered at the request of 
their resident countrymen. 

Only after the gold discovery, when com- 
munities of men had begun to be rapidly 
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formed in the country, did the Protestant 
Church enter upon a systematic method of 
furnishing a gospel ministry for California. 
About the time in which the executive de- 
partments of the Presbyterian Church of 


the United States, in Philadelphia and 


New York, were taking the initiative in 
this movement, a Presbyterian minister near- 
er the inviting field was providentially led 
to embark in this evangelical work. 
leader of the permanently settled Protest- 
ant ministry in California was the Rev. T. 
Dwight Hunt, a clergyman in connection 


This 


with the Presbytery of Genessee, New 
York, who by appointment of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions became a missionary in the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1843, spent about five years in 
active and efficient service among the na- 
tives on the Island of Hawaii, and minis- 
tered a few months to an incipient English- 
speaking congregation in Honolulu. At the 
breaking out of the gold excitement, and the 
rush of very many residents of the islands to 
the gold fields, Mr. Hunt sagaciously inter- 
preted the providential opening, and in addi- 
tion to the fact of his diminishing society, 
there reached him an expressed desire from 
San Francisco for the services of a Protest- 
ant minister; not, as has been sometimes said, 
from its municipal authorities, but from citi- 
zens of the town whose religious instincts 
led them to this good action. He was per- 
suaded that a greater field of usefulness was 
opening on this coast than the one he occu- 
pied, and acting upon this conviction he re- 
signed his charge in Honolulu in order to a 
renewal of his professional labors in San 
Francisco. In October, 1848, he embarked 
at Honolulu on board the schooner “ Hono- 
iulu,” and arrived at San Francisco on the 
29th ofthat month. On the rst of Novem- 
ber following, at a meeting of citizens con- 
vened in the public school-house on Ports- 
mouth Square, measures were taken which 
resulted in an engagement of Mr. Hunt as 
chaplain of the town for the term of one 
year. 

Sull under the obligations of this contract, 
owing to unexpected changes of social con- 
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ditions, while officiating as chaplain, Mr. 
Hunt took part, in the summer of 1849, still 
a Presbyterian, in the formation of the first 
Congregational Church of San Francisco, 
and became its acting pastor. Still longer 
he remained in ecclesiastical connection 
with the Presbyterian Church, as one of the 
original members of the Presbytery of San 
Francisco, though he was the installed pas- 
tor of a Congregational church, regularly 
participating in their meetings down to the 
time of his transfer to the Congregational 
Association of California, 2oth April, 1853. 
Mr. Hunt resigned the pastoral charge of 
the First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco at the close of 1854, and removed 
to the Atlantic States. He then renewed 
his connection with the Presbyterian Church, 
in which relation he has remained until the 
present time. During the greater part of 
his residence and labors in San Francisco, 
while he retained his membership in the 
Presbyteries of Genessee and San Francisco, 
the Presbyterian Church claims this pioneer 
clergyman as her own. 

But more, the Presbyterian Church, in its 
organic capacity, was the confessed leader 
in the work of planting churches in Califor- 
nia. Its preparatory action began in the lat- 
ter part of 1848. Simultaneously, the two 
subdivisions of this church, currently distin- 
guished as “‘ Old School ” and “ New School” 
branches (sundered by the disruption of 
1837, but happily brought together and ce- 
mented as one by the reunion of 1869), took 
the initiative in thiscause, The two branch- 
es were alike zealous in the undertaking, and 
though for a time the ecclesiastical relations 
of their ministers on this coast were different, 
intimate and harmonious friendship and in- 
tercourse were ever maintained between them 
as fellow laborers in a common enterprise. 

Preparations for the undertaking were si- 
multaneously begun by both bodies. On the 
part of the Old School branch, the first to 
offer himself for the new field was the Rev. 
Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr., whilom pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, Long 
Island, New York. He received his com- 
mission for the service in November, 1848. 
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The second in appointment was the Rev. 
James Woods, at the time pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Jackson, Benton County, 
Alabama. Both these clergymen had their 
attention turned attractively hitherward be- 
fore news of the discovery of gold had reached 
the Atlantic States. The soil, climate, and 
other material advantages, with the certain 
aggregation of settlers from the States and 
elsewhere, succeeding the acquisition of the 
Pacific slope by the United States, were con- 
siderations which entered into the motives of 
their action. The commission of Mr. Woods 
was granted promptly, in answer to his re- 
quest, at the meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions following next after that at which ac- 
tion was taken in the case of Mr. Wood- 
bridge. The departure of Mr. Woods was 
delayed, by request of the Board, in order 
to his making a tour among the Presbyterian 
churches of the southwest as an agent in be- 
half of Home Missions. <A third commis- 
sion was issued at a later date to the Rev. 
Albert Williams by the same authority. 
These three, when brought together, consti- 


tuted the original Old School Presbytery of 
California. , 

Also, in November, 1848, the American 
Home Missionary Society, organ of the New 


School branch, commissioned two recent 
graduates of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, for the same new distant field, 
the Rev. Samuel H. Willey and the Rev. 
John W. Douglas. For this appointed ser- 
vice they were immediately ordained, each 
by his respective Presbytery, the Third and 
Fourth of New York City. 

Opportunely, the new steamship line of 
Howland and Aspinwall, afterwards the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, was ready to 
be availed of for a speedy transportation of 
the missionaries 77a the Isthmus of Panama 
to California. The commissioned clergymen, 
Woodbridge, Willey, and Douglas, were pas- 
The 
Rev. O. C. Wheeler, Baptist, pioneer minis- 
ter of this denomination in California, and 
founder and first pastor of the First Baptist 


sengers on the first voyage of this line. 


Church of San Francisco, was also a passen- 


ger. They sailed from New York, rst De- 
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cember, 1848, on board the “Steamer Fal- 
con” en route. As required by the Post 
Office Department, the “Falcon,” for ex- 
change of mails, touched at Charleston, 
Savannah, and New Orleans, and arrived at 
Chagres on the 27th of December. 

A sad experience awaited this company of 
California pioneers, in making the transit of 
the Isthmus. What with the extreme of the 
rainy season, the trying ascent of the Cha- 
gres River in canoes, difficult roads, and, 
worst of all, cholera and malarial fevers 
causing many deaths, the trials of the cross- 
ing were indescribably severe. There was 
much delay in the crossing, and longer at 
Panama, waiting for the connecting steamer, 
“California.” This ship sailed from New 
York October 6th, 1848, touched at Panama, 
and thence sailing, arrived at San Francisco 
28th of February, 1849. The voyage from 
Panama was protracted on account of a short 
supply of coals. With difficulty the ship 
reached Monterey, which port she barely 
made, and a supply of fuel being there ob- 
tained, the voyage was completed. 

Of the four pioneer clergymen passengers 
of the California, Mr. Wheeler alone had a 
prearranged place of settkement—San Fran- 
cisco. While the “California” was lying at 
Monterey, Mr. Willey decided to stop at 
that town, then the capital of California and 
a prominent United States military station. 
Messrs. Woodbridge and Douglas, at San 
Francisco, made their selection of places of 
settlement. An invitation from Benicia, then 
a hopeful rival of San Francisco, was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Woodbridge. Mr. Douglas 
visited San José, met a cordial welcome 
there, and accepted an invitation to remain. 

A month intervened between the arrival 
“California” and that of the second 
pioneer steamer, the “Oregon.” The latter 
ship brought to the coast the Rev. Albert 
Williams, to be associated with Mr. Wood- 
bridge, representing the Presbyterian Church 
Old School. Mr. Williams 
commission on the rst of February, 1849, 
sailed from New York in the “Crescent City” 
steamer on the sth following; landed at 
Chagres on the r4th, crossing the Isthmus, 


of the 


received his 
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stopped a few days at Gorgona, and reached 
Panama on the 24th, awaiting still the arrival 
of the “ Oregon” via Cape Horn. At length 
the looked-for ship arrived, and, being refit- 
ted, was ready to renew her voyage on the 
13th of March, when she sailed with about 
two hundred and fifty passengers, who had 
left New York on the rst and sth of Febru- 
ary, on board the “ Falcon” and “Crescent 
City,” and a few of whom had made the 
voyage to the Isthmus in sailing vessels from 
“the States.” The “Oregon” touched at 
San Blas, and remained there two days tak- 
ing in coals ; she also made brief stoppages 
at San Diego and Monterey for the delivery 
of mails, and ended, under her skilful com- 
mander, R. H. Pearson, a timely and pleas- 
ant voyage, on the rst of April. 

Mr. Williams made San Francisco, from 
the date of landing, his stopping place. 
During the week ensuing, he visited Benicia, 
and, in concert with Mr. Woodbridge, ob- 
tained from the chief proprietor of the town 
the gift of a site for a Presbyterian College, 
six hundred by twelve hundred feet in extent. 
This ground, or a part of it, is now occupied 
by St. Augustine College of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Although the four clerical passengers of the 
steamer ‘* California” had been a month in 
their chosen fields of labor, holding religious 
services, no direct step had been taken for 
the formal organization of churches. At a 
second visit of Mr. Williams to his brother 
Woodbridge, towards the middle of April, 
for mutual consultation, it was deemed ad- 
visable to proceed at once to the organiza- 
tion of a church in that town. Accordingly, 
remaining over Sunday, 15th of April, on 
that day Mr. Williams was permitted to as- 
sist his clerical brother in planting the first 
Protestant church in California, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Benicia. Mr. Wood 
bridge early occupied a preaching station at 
Vallejo, laid the foundation of the Presby- 
terlan Church of that place, and, in connec- 
tion with his charge at Benicia, supplied its 
pulpit for a number of years. 

The era of church organization had com- 


menced. The Presbyterians were not only 
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the first movers in this cause, but also the 
second, taking action in the commercial me- 
tropolis in the organization of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of San Francisco, then next 
to the oldest; now, the First of Benicia hav- 
ing become extinct, the oldest Protestant 
church, and distinctively mother of churches 
in California. 

The writer here takes the liberty of insert- 
ing a description of the formation of this 
church, given in his volume “ A Pioneer Pas- 
torate and Times”: 

“As the Church of the Puritans was in 
the ‘ Mayflower,’ so it may be truly said the 
germ and nucleus of the First Presbyterian 
Church of San Francisco—honored name 
and fruitful mother of churches—was in the 
steamship ‘Oregon.’ Friendships were form- 
ed, and fellowships cemented, during and by 
means of common experiences of travel, 
which were shaping themselves, by mutual 
attracting forces, into an intimate commun- 
ion, requiring only the touch of the finger of 
Providence to constitute those elements of 
Christian life into an associated organic 
Such, eventually, was the developed 
result. Many of the companions of my 
journey, on the Atlantic, on the Isthmus, and 
on the Pacific, particularly of the official, 
professional, and mercantile classes, estab- 
lished themselves in San Francisco. Of 
these not the least were the good men and 
women whose friendship I had enjoyed, and 
who, still pleased to continue their confi- 
dence, were prompt, when settled in their 
new home, to confer together and plan with 
me the organization of a church of my de- 
nomination. ‘The first formal conference in 
relation to this step was held in the law of- 
fice of Frederick Billings, Esq., in the City 
Hotel Building, on the Clay Street side, 
shortly after my first visit to Benicia. Mr. 
Caldwell, Dr. Turner, and Mr. Billings, with 


union. 


myself, were the first active movers in the 
Subsequent meetings were held 
in the office of Dr. Turner, on Washington 
Street, opposite the Custom House, and ad- 
joining the Alta California newspaper office. 


enterprise. 


Besides the named were others, 


some older residents ; and of arrivals by the 


persons 
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‘California’ one deserving particular mention, 
Judge Elisha Woodruff; all of whom entered 
heartily with us into the proposed plan of a 
church organization. Delays occurred in 
carrying our plans into effect, chiefly due to 
the want of a suitable place of assembling. 

“It has ever seemed to me a special favor 
of Divine Providence, that in my first voyage 
to California it was my privilege to enjoy 
companionships so agreeable, and secure 
friendships so valued and lasting; and this, 
not for my own gratification merely, but for 
the higher end of cementing a union of 
Christian hearts, which formed the nucleus 
of the church which I was permitted to 
found. For with this fact is associated, what, 
without exaggeration, is true, the high social 
position which the society sustained in that 
nucleus, and the kindred elements, at its or- 
ganization and afterward, which it drew to 
itself. 

“A leading sentiment in the minds of 
those who constituted the original members 
of the First Presbyterian Church of San Fran- 
cisco, and which prompted this early organ- 
ization, was the wish to unfurl the banner of 
church membership for their own sake as 
well as the sake of others. ‘They desired to 
be known as under and bound by religious 
The time 
was appointed for holding the first public 


vows. Their wish was fulfilled. 
religious service looking to the church organ- 
In of the 
Sunday, the 13th of May, I conducted divine 
worship in the Public School House, in the 


ization. the afternoon second 


presence of a goodly number of persons, and 
preached my first sermon preparatory to the 
proposed organization. On the following 
Sunday, the 2oth of May, 1849, after devo- 
tional exercises and a sermon, a written pe- 
tition was placed in my hands requesting 
that the petitioners be constituted in a church 
relation to be known as the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of San Francisco, under the au- 
thority of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. Upon 
the open affirmation of the petitioners, and 
their assent to the constitution and govern- 
ment of said church, and their choice of two 
ruling elders, by the authority of the General 
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Assembly given to me through its Board of 
Home Missions, I declared the petitioners a 
duly constituted Church, under the title 
named in their petition.” 

Such was the form in which the Presby- 
terian churches were organized prior to the 
existence of Presbyteries in California. The 
foregoing detailed account suffices in apoli- 
cation to the case of the Benicia Church, 
and also that of the Stockton Church, to be 
noted hereafter, as well as the San Francisco 
pioneer church—these three, the direct re 
sults of that admirable method of church 
polity, according to which the Presbyterian 
Church is adapted to conduct evangelical 
missions beyond her existing territorial boun- 
daries. 

The church edifices for the church of Be 
nicia and the First Church of San Francisco 
were imported from New York. The First 
Church of San Francisco, while waiting for 
its edifice, made many changes of place 
from the public school house on Portsmouth 
Square to its own beautiful building on Stock- 
ton Street, which was first occupied on the 
roth of January, 1851. The house was or- 
dered in November, 1849. There had been 
patient waiting for it, which in part enhanced 
the gratification of worship in its courts. The 
enjoyment was brief. In the sixth great fire, 
June 22d, 1851, this house, with a large part 
of the city, was burned. Another frame 
structure was built upon the same site, which 
served the church until the erection of the 
substantial brick edifice on Stockton Street, 
between Clay and Washington Streets, in 
1858. 
to the tasteful structure, corner of Van Ness 


Still another removal has been made 


Avenue and Sacramento Street. 

The same prerogatives inhered in the Gen- 
eral Assembly New School, and were ob- 
served in the case of the Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
ley and Douglas. The authority to preach, 
organize churches, and administer the sacra- 
ment passed to them from their General As- 
sembly through the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Both of these clergymen, 
from the date of their arrival, exercised in 
their respective fields the functions of preach- 


ers. Mr. Willey continued to occupy Mon- 
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terey about one year and a half before his 
removal to San Francisco, but did not see 
the way clear for the organization of a church 
in the former place. Changes which result- 
ed from the removal of the State capital from 
Monterey furnished reasons for his own re- 
moval. His ministry in Monterey extended 
to the military post, officers and men, and he 
was co-chaplain with the Padre of Monterey 
of the Constitutional Convention, held in 
that town in September and October, 1849. 
Mr. Douglas did not at once organize a 
church at San José. In the month of Oc- 
tober, 1849, from elements not entirely har- 
monious, being divided in preferences be- 
tween the Old and New Schools, a church 
was formed with the title of The Indepen- 
dent Presbyterian Church of San José. At 
a later day, the Society voted to ask to be 
taken under Presbyterial care, in connection 
with the Presbytery of San Francisco, and 
accordingly received and 
Among the churches of California this church 
has borne an honorable name, and filled a 


was enrolled. 


prominent place. 

Both General Assemblies at their meetings 
in May, 1849, took action in accordance with 
the genius of Presbyterian order, in organiz- 
ing the first Presbyteries on the coast. 

The New School General Assembly met 
in Philadelphia, and on the 2oth of May, 
1849, took the following action : 


Resolved, That the Rev. Timothy Dwight 
Hunt, of the Presbytery and Synod of Gen- 
essee, the Rev. John Waldo Douglas, of the 
rhird Presbytery of New York, the Rev. 
Samuel H. Willey, of the Fourth Presbytery 
of New York (the two latter being in con- 
nection with the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey), and such other ministers of our 
church, or any who may choose to associate 
with them for this object, be, and they are 
hereby, detached from their respective Pres- 
byteries, and constitute a Presbytery by the 
name of the Presbytery of San Francisco, to 
be attached to the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey, to hold their first meeting at 
San Francisco on Wednesday, October 3d, 
1849, or if more convenient, at such other 
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time and place as they may select ; and the 
Rev. T. D. Hunt, or in his absence the next 
senior minister present, to open the meeting 
with a sermon; after which the Presbytery to 
meet on their own adjournment. 

“ A true extract from the Minutes. 

‘*EpwIn F. HATFIELD, 

“Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of the 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 

of America.” 


In similar form, the General Assembly, 
Old School, in session at Pittsburg, May 29, 
1849, authorized the formation of the Pres- 
bytery of California, composed of the Rev. 
S. Woodbridge, Jr., of the Presbytery of 
Long Island, New York, the Rev. Albert 
Williams, of the Presbytery of Raritan, New 
Jersey, the Rev. James Woods, of the Pres- 
bytery of East Alabama, and the Rev. Fran- 
cis Hart, of the Presbytery of Missouri, to 
meet at such place and time as they might 
appoint ; the Rev. S, Woodbridge, Jr., or in 
his absence the oldest minister present, to 
preside until a Moderator be chosen. 

Mr. Woods did not set out on his voyage 
until the 17th May, 1849, when he embarked 
with his wife and three children at New 
York, on board the bark “ Alice Tarleton.” 
The voyage was protracted 7a Cape Horn. 
A severe storm off Patagonia disabled the 
bark, rendering it necessary to return to Rio 
Janeiro, for repairs. ‘Twenty-eight days were 
consumed in rounding the Cape. Safely, at 
length, the bark arrived at San Francisco, 
12th January, 1850. 

After a brief delay Mr. Woods proceeded 
to Stockton, to occupy a place reserved and 
His advent was cordially 
welcomed there. At once he began his min- 
istry, with a view to a church organization 
and the erection of a church edifice. Until 
the church building was finished, preaching 
services were held on Sundays in such rooms 
as could be obtained. Mr. Woods found a 
ready and generous helper in Captain Charles 
M. Weber, proprietor of the greater part of 
the town site of Stockton, who donated a quar- 
ter of a block of land in a central position, 
for a site for the Presbyterian Church. A 


waiting for him. 
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subscription for funds to build the church 
was commenced in February, 1S50, and ten 
weeks thereafter, on the first Sunday in May 
following, the house, furnished with cupola 
and bell, was dedicated to divine worship. 
This ranks the first Presbyterian house of 
Meanwhile, 
a church organization with the name of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Stockton was 
effected, namely, on the 17th day of March, 
1850. It consisted of twelve members, only 
one of the number a woman, the wife of the 


worship erected in California. 


minister. 

The arrival of Mr. Woods made practica- 
ble the assembling of the Presbytery of Cal- 
ifornia, Old School. 
ship of the First Presbyterian Church of Be- 
nicia, on the 2oth of February, 1850, the 
designated members, Albert Williams, Syl- 


In the house of wor- 


vester Woodbridge, Ir., and James Woods, 
met and were constituted in the manner pre- 
Mr. 
Woodbridge preached the opening sermon, 


scribed by the General Assembly. 


from Psalm Ix. 4. Mr. Williams was chosen 
Moderator for the ensuing six months, and 
Mr. Woodbridge Stated Clerk. 

The organization of the First Church of 
Benicia and the Church of San Fran- 
cisco was reported, and their names were en- 
rolled under the care of the Presbytery. 
Ruling Elder C. E. Wetmore took his seat 
representing Benicia Church ; the Church of 


First 


San Francisco not represented. bsent, the 
Rev. Francis Hart, who was included in the 
General Assembly’s appointment, reported as 
having died on the overland journey. The 
Rev. W. G. 


Maury, Tennessee, being present, was invited 


Canders, of the Presbytery of 


to a seat as a corresponding member. 

This first meeting was one of marked in- 
terest and practical importance. Earnest 
discussions concerning the spiritual wants of 
the great field occupied by the Presbytery 
were held during the two days’ sessions. 
Opportunities and demands were pressing. 
Chiefly missions and education for California 
engrossed attention. The sphere, scenes, 
events, responsibilities were all new, and im- 
The view was 


pressive as they were novel. 
not confined to the limits of this State, but 
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turned still westward till it rested on the vast 
teeming Orient with which this new social 
development was confronted, and which trade 
and commerce would bring into more inti- 
mate and influential relations with “‘ Western 
science” and Christian civilization. The 
sessions were happily closed with the cere- 
mony of the installation of Mr. Woodbridge 
as pastor of the Benicia Church. 

A preliminary meeting of the Presbytery 
of San Francisco, New School, was held in 
Monterey, 21st September, 1849, but no 
business was transacted. Its formal opening 
took place 17th October, 1849, in San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The three constituent 
were present, as previously at Monterey: T. 
Dwight Hunt, S. H. Willey, and J. W. Doug- 
las, ministers. Mr. Douglas reported the or- 
ganization of the Independent Presbyterian 
Church of San José. Being independent, 
this church had no representative in the 
After a time it abandoned that 


members 


Presbytery. 
position, and sought for and obtained enroll- 
ment. The members of the Presbytery, at 
this first meeting, showed themselves fully 
alive to the claims of the country upon them, 
and were diligently studious of measures for 
promoting the best interests of the common- 
wealth. With other objects of importance 
engaging their attention was the cause of the 
American Tract Society, represented by Col- 
onel Nevins, afterward promi- 
nently identified with the cause of education 
in California, and originator of its system of 


Thomas J. 


public schools. 

The oft-repeated saying concerning the 
pioneers, “ They builded better than they 
knew,” may be true as to results, but surely 
is not true with reference to their work. 
They knew what they were doing when lay- 
ing the foundations of Church and State, 
and planting in a new soil the germs of every 
kindly institution. In this work, from which 
has issued so grand an outcome, it is proper 
to affirm that the Presbyterian Church, in its 
clergy and laity, bore a conspicuous, worthy 
part. 

Mention has been made of the arrival of 
the Rev. W. G. Canders, of Tennessee, in 
the latter part of 1849. He became identi- 
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fied with the Presbyterian ministry here, be- 
ing transferred by act of the General Assem- 
bly from the Presbytery of Maury to that of 
Stockton. Mr. Canders preached awhile in 
Napa and Sonoma valleys. Having special 
aptness for teaching, he became usefully em- 
ployed in that capacity as principal of a 
school in Stockton. In the winter of 1854, 
broken down in health, he came to San 
Francisco for medical treatment, but in vain. 
Here he died, affectionately and sincerely 
lamented. 

lhe Rev. William Wallace Brier and wife 
arrived at San Francisco via the Isthmus of 
Panama, August 6th, 1850. Mr. Brier was 
a recently ordained minister of the Presbyte- 
ry of Logansport, Indiana. He was commis- 
sioned for service in California by the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, under the 
auspices of the New School General Assem- 
bly. He ranks prominently among his breth- 
ren as the organizer and founder of numer- 
ous churches throughout the State, and has 
been an efficient promoter of Presbyterian in- 
stitutions in a private capacity and in public 
positions from the time of his arrival. Mr. 
Brier’s expectation was to locate in San Fran- 
cisco. The existence of the first Presbyte- 
rian organization, and the removal about 
that time of Mr. Willey from Monterey to 
engage in a new church enterprise here, de- 
termined his entrance into a field of labor in 
the interior. His choice fell upon Marys- 
ville, a new and rising town. There he gath- 
ered a congregation, and on the 24th of 
November, 1850, he organized the First 
Presbyterian Church of Marysville, and was 
its pastor until the spring of 1852. While 
serving this church he organized another in 
Grass Valley, February 8th, 1852. The 
Rev. Charles M. Blake, a licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, had charge for a 
time of this church. In the early summer 
of 1852, Mr. Brier removed to Contra Costa, 
now Alameda County, and organized and 
served the two churches, Alameda and Eden, 
now having respectively the names of Cen- 
treville and Alvarado. The Rev. Isaac H. 
Brayton, just arrived, was his successor in 


Marysville. Mr. Brier, in his new field, and 
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within the bounds of his Presbytery, proved 
himself one of the most active leaders in 
Church and educational enterprises. 

While the country was in need of a larger 
supply of ministers, the Presbytery of Cali- 
fornia was gratified by having the privilege 
first, of licensing, September 6th, 1850, and 
August 7th, 1851, of ordaining to the gos- 
pel ministry Mr. Frederick Buel, Superin- 
tendent of the American Bible Society for 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Buel was a graduate 
of Yale College, and a proficient in theologi- 
cal knowledge ; and in view both of the in- 
terests of the Bible cause and evangelization 
in the wide field which he was called to oc- 
cupy, the Presbytery deemed it important to 
invest him with the sacred office. His use- 
ful labors in a large sphere are held in grate- 
ful remembrance. 

The Rev. Eli Corwin succeeded Rev. J. 
W. Douglas in charge of the San José Church. 
About the same time, the Rev. Henry Du- 
rant, so well known as an educator, was add- 
ed to the ministerial force of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, 

Mr. Willey, as before noted, removed from 
Monterey in the summer of 1850, and enter- 
ed an open field in the southern portion of 
San Francisco, then known as “ Happy Val- 
ley.” He collected a nucleus of efficient 
workers, and in church services and Sunday 
school labors was supported by an influential 
Christian society. The formal organization 
by him of Howard Street Church took place 
September rsth, 1850. In material inter- 
ests the church was specially favored by the 
donation from the late W. D. M. Howard ot 
a valuable church site on the northeast cor- 
ner of Howard and Second Streets. Upon 
this lot a church building was erected, front- 
ing on Natoma Street, and was dedicated 
15th June, 1851. A removal since made to 
Mission Street, between Third and Fourth 
Streets, caused the dropping of the word 
**Street” from the title, so that it is now 
known as the “ Howard Church of San Fran- 
cisco.” This church throughout its history 
has been characterized by an active and lib- 
eral policy. Its connection at its organiza- 
tion, and as long as the distinction contin- 
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ued, was with the San Francisco New School 
Presbytery. Besides its far-reaching benev- 
olent and missionary work, by its agency, 
chiefly, three existing churches of San Fran- 
cisco—Westminster, Larkin and Olivet, and 
one Emanuel, now extinct founded. 
Mr. Willey held its pastoral charge until May, 
1862. 

The Old School ministry was reinforced 
by the appointment, at the beginning of 1852, 
of the Rev. Robert McCoy of the Presby- 
tery of Memphis, and the Rev. Joshua Butts 
of New York. These clergymen arrived at 
San Francisco April 14th, 1852. Mr. Mc- 
Coy went to Santa Clara,and took charge of 
the church of Camden, which had been or- 
ganized by the Rev. Albert Williams in Jan- 
uary of that year. The name “ Camden” 
was given to this organization after a church 


-were 


of that name in Missouri, from which one of 
the families had emigrated. In May, 1853, 
the Presbytery of California meeting at Santa 
Clara, changed the name of this church to 
the First 
Clara. 

Mr. Butts preached a short time in the 
interior, but both he and Mr. McCoy, after a 
year or two, returned to the East. 

In 1851 the First Presbyterian Church of 
San Francisco took the first step, it is be- 
lieved, on this coast, in giving systematic re- 


Presbyterian Church of Santa 


ligious instruction to Chinese. A class of 
young men was taught in connection with the 
Sunday school of the church. Out of this 
beginning grew the Presbyterian Chinese 
Mission of San Francisco, and the general 
system of Presbyterian Chinese Missions on 
the Pacific Coast. In 1852 the Rev. William 
Speer, a returned missionary from China, at 
the request of the First Churcl¥ pastor and 
elders, was appointed by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions to conduct the 
Chinese in San 
Speer arrived in October of that year, and 
occupied at first an upper room on Sacra- 


Mission Francisco. Mr. 


mento Street, for religious services and a Sun- 
The First Chinese Church of 
this Mission was organized in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, November 6th, 1853. The 
membership was eleven. The veteran Chi- 


day school. 
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nese missionary, Dr. Bridgman, was present 
on the occasion, and addressed the large 
gathering of Chinese. He caused a mani- 
fest sensation byreminding them that in their 
own country they were accustomed to call 
the Americans “red devils.” The fostering 
care of the First Church was given to this 
Mission, and largely with the aid of its pat 
ronage and benefactions the Mission House 
on the corner of Sacramento and Stockton 
streets was erected in 1853. 

The Presbyterian Church in Napa was 
founded in 1852, by a minister of the Sece- 
der Church, but was subsequently brought 
into connection with the Presbyterian Church 
Old School. 

The Rev. Wm. Williams, a Welsh Pres- 
byterian minister belonging to the Presbytery 
of St. Louis, came to San Francisco in the 
summer of 1852. In the First Church were 
several Welsh members, and with these as a 
nucleus a Welsh congregation was gathered 
for the Welsh minister, approved and assist- 
ed by the pastor and session of the First 
Church. 
Washington and Jackson streets, was hired 
as a place of worship. On the 16th of Jan- 
uary, 1853, the Rev. Albert Williams by au- 
thorityof his Presbytery organized the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church of San Francisco. In 
the summer of 1854 the society erected a 
church edifice for its use on the eastern slope 
of Telegraph Hill. The Rev. David Lewis, 
received by the Presbytery of California from 
the Presbytery of New York, in 1855, suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Wm. Williams in the pas- 
toral care of this church for a number of 
years. ‘Traditional attachments to the lan- 
guage and religious forms of their ancestors 
have held this society together, not only in 
compact relationship, but also in a useful and 


A room on Dupont street, between 


prosperous career. 

The Presbyterian force was strengthened in 
the spring of 1853, by the arrival of four 
young ministers of the New School connec- 
tion: S. S. Harmon, Edward B. Walsworth, 
James Pierpont, and Samuel B. Bell, and 
their wives. 
ship “ Tradewind,” va Cape Horn, and ex- 
perienced an extreme peril by fire on the 
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voyage. When some three hundred miles 
off Cape St. Roque, a fire was discovered in 
the ship’s hold. It was a fearful crisis. 
Only by the most persevering efforts of the 
crew and passengers, were the flames sub- 
dued. Places ready for occupancy were, on 
their arrival in the country, at once entered 
by this reénforcement. Mr. Harmon went 
to Sonora, and organized the Presbyterian 
Church of that place, and became its pastor. 
Mr. Walsworth succeeded Mr. Brayton at 
Marysville. Mr. Pierpont entered a new 
field at Placerville, and soon organized a 
church, and was its pastor a number of 
years. Mr. Bell went first to Columbia and 
organized a church there, but soon removed 
to Oakland, and organized the First Presby- 
terian Church of Oakland, was its pastor, 
and so continued for a series of years. 

To the New School force was also added in 
1853 the Rev. A. F. White, of Crawfords- 
ville Presbytery. In 1854, the Rev. E. S. 
Lacy joined the band of laborers on the 
coast, and for a time served the church at 
Crescent City. He then accepted a call to 
the First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco. Other additions were made in 
1855. The Rev. David McClure came from 
the Presbytery of Wilmington, Delaware. He 
made his residence at Martinez, and besides 
holding religious services there, performed 
much useful service in the Presbyterian cause, 
by tours and at preaching stations through-« 
out San Ramon Valley and the region of Mt. 
Diablo mines. Even then he began his ca- 
reer as a successful educator, and establish- 
ed a seminary of learning at Martinez. In 
the same year, the Rev. J. H. Brodt, of 
the Presbytery of Troy, New York, arrived, 
and succeeded Mr. Brayton, at Marysville, 
His next settlement was over 
Petaluma, 


for a time. 
the Congregational Church of 
which from the date of its organization con- 
tained a large, if not predominating, Presby- 
terian element, and, therefore, would natu- 
rally appreciate the ministrations of a sound 
Presbyterian clergyman. 

Next following in the New School minis- 
try was the Rev. L. Hamilton, received into 
the Presbytery of San Francisco October 
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16th, 1855, from the Presbytery of Geneva, 
New York. The first settlement of Mr. 
Hamilton was at Columbia, from which 
place he was called to the First Presbyterian 
Church of San José. Afterward, he was 
settled for a time in charge of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Oakland. 

By invitation of a number of Presbyte- 
rians, chiefly members of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of San Francisco, and with the 
assent of the session of that church, in the 
month of May, 1854, the Rev. W. A. Scott, 
D. D., of New Orleans, visited San Francisco 
with a view to the organization of a second 
Old School Presbyterian Church in this city. 
After preaching about two months in Music 
Hall and other places, on Sunday, July 23, 
1854, he organized Calvary Church. Sixty- 
three persons were enrolled in the member- 
ship, fifty-two of whom were instructed to 
procure certificates from the churches to 
which’ they were attached with as little delay 
as possible, and in the meantime were called 
upon to signify their assent to the govern- 
ment and doctrinal standards of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. This 
being done, at the unanimous expression of 
all the persons referred to, again formally 
declared, Dr. Scott declared them organized 
into a Presbyterian Church under the name 
and style of the “ Calvary Church of San 
Francisco.” 

Dr. Scott then returned to New Orleans 
to make arrangements for the removal of his 
family. The Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, 
Jr., during the greater part of his absence, 
officiated for the church. Meanwhile, also, 
Calvary Church edifice was erected on Bush 
street, between Montgomery and Sansome 
streets, and was dedicated for divine worship 
shortly after the return of Dr. Scott, at the 
beginning of 1855. 

The Rev. Albert Williams, on account of 
seriously impaired health, resigned the pas- 
torate of the First Presbyterian Church of 
San Francisco in October, 1854: The long 
period of four years only sufficed to gain 
restoration in a sojourn in the Atlantic 
States. In 1859, summer, he returned to 
San Francisco, and thenceforward became 
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identified with the active work of the coast. 
His immediate successor as pastor of the 
First Church was the Rev. W. C. Ander- 
son, D. D., of Ohio. Dr. Anderson arrived 
and took charge in the summer of 1855. 
In 1857-8, the large and tasteful church ed- 
ifice on Stockton street, between Clay and 
Washington streets, was built. Although a 
considerable number had withdrawn to form 
Calvary Church, the society was still strong, 
and continued its wonted action and useful 
church work. 

The Rev. James Woods, after a successful 
pastorate in Stockton over four years, was 
obliged, for reasons of health, to leave that 
place. He could not remain unemployed. 
Coming to San Francisco in the spring of 
1854, he engaged in a mission enterprise 
under the auspices of the session of the First 
Church. As an efficient leader, he soon was 
instrumental in causing the erection of a 
church edifice on the corner of Geary and 
Mason streets, which was dedicated in June, 
1854, Dr. Scott during his first visit preach- 
ing the dedicatory sermon. Mr. Woods 
found the climate of San Francisco unfavor- 
able, and reluctantly relinquished the work 
he had begun. Thechurch building lapsed 
into the hands of the owner of its leased site, 
and afterwards became the birth-place of the 
Second, now the Plymouth, Congregational 
Church. 

Mr. Woods was the pioneer Presbyterian 
minister in Los Angeles. In the autumn or 
early winter of 1854, he sought a more favor- 
able climate for his constitution in Southern 
California. Still able to preach, he gath- 
ered a congregation in the old adobe court- 
house of Los Angeles, and in March, 1855, 
effected an inchoate church organization 
of twelve communicants, no ruling elder 
being installed. He also secured a valuable 
church site. After more than a year of ser- 
vice for the Los Angeles congregation, Mr. 
Woods returned north, and settled in the 
town of Santa Rosa. There, March, 
1856, he organized the First Presbyterian 
Church of Santa Rosa. In November, 
1858, Mr. Woods organized a church in Sui- 
sun, now extinct, and in December, 1859, 
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he organized the Presbyterian Church of 
Healdsburg; this the last of his planting 
during the pioneer decade, the series being 
still further extended toa recent date through 
his zealous agency. 

To the class of Old School Presbyterians 
may here be added an immediate successor 
of Mr. Woods in the Stockton Church, the 
Rev. William C. Mosher, who came from 
Central New York in the early part of 1854. 
In different portions of the State, later in 
Southern California, Mr. Mosher has been 
usefully employed. 

In the closing period of the pioneer dec- 
ade, and onward, the Stockton church was 
served by the Rev. John A. Anderson, 
son of the pastor of the First Church of San 

Mr. Anderson was, in Septem- 
ordained by the Presbytery of 


Francisco. 
ber, 1858, 
California. 

The Rev. James Pierpont resigned the 
charge of the Placerville Church in 1856. 
In the temporary absence of the pastor, the 
Rev. S. B. Bell, he supplied the pulpit of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Oakland 
for a period of six months. About this time 
there arrived in the State an interesting col- 
ony of Presbyterians from Missouri. These 
people located near Petaluma, and Mr. Pier- 
pont was chosen their minister. The colo- 

nists comprised nearly the entire membership 
of a Presbyterian church in Missouri, and 
‘in their new home they were organized by 
Mr. Pierpont into a church bearing their 
former church name, Mount Zion, with three 
worthy ruling elders. Mr. Pierpont was very 
happy in ministering to this interesting soci- 
ety, but the relation was soon terminated by 
their removal, on account of the uncertainty 
of land titles, in which they were interested. 
They went to Oregon, and, it is reported, 
became constituent members of the Presby- 
terian church of Eugene City. 

The original New School Presbytery of 
San Francisco being subdivided, by separat- 
ing from it ministers and churches constitut- 
ing the additional two Presbyteries of San 
José and Sierra Nevada, these three Pres- 
byteries were organized by their General As- 
sembly in May, 1857, as aSynod, under the 
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title of the Synod of Alta California. The 
new Synod held its first meeting in Sacra- 
mento, in October, 1857. 

Che beginning of the Arcata Church, Hum- 
boldt Bay, was made in 1853. 

The Presbyterian Church of Sacramento 
was organized in 1851, and in its earlier his- 
tory experienced fluctuations of prosperity 
and adversity, caused by frequent changes 
and interruptions of pastoral care. It was 
favored with the ministrations of Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Baker, and sundry other clergy, and 
never lost its vitality, a few stanch Presby- 
terians persistently holding the fort. Its 
later career has been prosperous. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


WirH an independent organization, the 
Cumberland Church ranks in its order and 
form of government as Presbyterian. So its 
history here has place with the generic body 
of Presbyterians. Its name and origin are 
derived from the Cumberland Presbytery of 
the Synod of Kentucky, which, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, withdrew 
from its Synod. It has grown to be a large 
ecclesiastical body, with a central General 
Assembly, while its Synods and Presbyteries 
extend over the southern and western por- 
tions of the United States. 

At an early date of emigration from the 
Eastern States and Territories to the Pacific 
Coast, ministers of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church entered into the movement. 
They came singly and upon their own re- 
sponsibility, and not by the appointment or 
support of the ecclesiastical bodies with 
which they were connected. Among the 
first, if not the first of these, was the Rev. 
J. A. Cornwall, a member of White River 
Presbytery, Arkansas. Mr. Cornwall, with 
his family, set out upon the long overland 
journey, 8th of April, 1846. In the Great 
Salt Lake Basin he was misdirected, and 
autumn found him traversing southern Ore- 
gon, and obliged him to winter amid the 
snows of the Umpqua Mountains. 

In the spring of 1847, Mr. Cornwall re- 
sumed his journey, and on the roth of May 
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he reached the settlements of the Willam- 
ette valley. About the same time another 
minister of this church, the Rev. J. M. 
Small, of Tennessee, taking the southern 
route, arrived in Southern California. 

The planting of churches by this denomi- 
nation began in Oregon. In 1851 a Pres- 
bytery was formed, known as the Oregon 
Presbytery. It consisted of four ordained 
ministers, J. A. Cornwall, B. F. Music, Neill 
Johnson, and James Robertson ; and under 
its care were five congregations—Tulare, 
Luckiamute, Abeque, Yamhill, and Santiam 
—having an aggregate membership of nearly 
one hundred, seventy of the number being 
recent converts. Since that time, two more 
Presbyteries have been organized in the 
north—-the Willamette, embracing the south- 
ern part of the State of Oregon, and the 
Walla Walla, covering the field of Eastern 
Oregon and the entire Washington Territory. 
These outline statements give only a very 
imperfect view of self-denying, heroic labors 
and their results. Of more recent efforts put 
forth in Washington Territory, those of the 
Rev. Messrs. Sweeney and Eagan especially 
are noted as having been eminently success- 
ful in that extensive and growing field. 

Oregon having, at first, the stronger at- 
tractions for emigrants in general and for min- 
isters of the Cumberland Church in particular, 
from that territory, it appears, the first efficient 
workers came to California. The Rev. J. E. 
Braly, who was active in the formation of 
the Church of Tulare, in Washington Coun- 
ty, Oregon, in the winter of 1847-48, in the 
early part of 1849 removed to California, 
stopping awhile at Fremont, Yolo County, 
where he frequently preached, conducting 
the first religious service held in that region. 
He then continued his journey southward, 
and fixed his residence in Santa Clara Val- 
ley. The oldest existing Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church in California was organized 
by Mr. Braly, in the summer of 1851, as the 
Oak Grove Church, now Union Church, at 
Mountain View, Santa Clara County. A 
church, since extinct, had been organized by 
Mr. Small in the town of Napa. 

The California Presbytery was organized 
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at the house of the Rev. Mr. Braly on the 
4th of April, 1851. Its original members 
were J. E. Braly, C. Yager, W. Gallimore, 
and James M. Small. It will be noted that 
this event was of even date with the first 
Presbyterian organization in Oregon. 

Nine years later, a Synod was inaugurated 
by the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Church, convened at Nashville, Tennessee, 
May, 1860. This body, named “ Synod of 
Sacramento ” (since changed to Pacific Syn- 
od), was composed of four Presbyteries— 
California, Sacramento, Tulare, and Oregon. 
The first meeting was held at Sonoma, Oc- 
No representative was present 
By appoint- 


tober, 1860. 
from the Oregon Presbytery. 
ment of the General Assembly, the Rev. J. 
E. Braly was the Moderator of the Synod at 
its first meeting. There were present eighteen 
ordained ministers and eleven ruling elders. 

Subsequently the territory of the Synod 
was limited to the boundaries of the State of 
California, composed of California Presby- 
tery, Sacramento Presbytery, and Tulare 
Presbytery. Over this extent of terrritory 
the Cumberland Church organizations are 
widely scattered. An active working force 
of ministers is employed in its various fields. 
According to the Synod’s statistical reports 
of 1883, the whole number of its ministers 
in connection with the three Presbyteries 
was twenty-eight, with five probationers and 
two candidates for the gospel ministry. The 
number of its church organizations was thirty. 

In enumerating the Christian labors of 
the Cumberland ministry on this coast, cog- 
nizance must be taken of its direct and ef- 
fective missionary work, by which churches 
have been planted and multiplied. The 
progress made in strict church work, in the 
absence of foreign aid, has been commend- 
able. Dr. D. E. Bushnell, in the ‘*‘ Cumber- 
land Quarterly,” July, 1880, writes: “ Col- 
leges, missions, newspapers, etc., of all other 
churches, were abundantly supplied with 
means from home churches, while the Cum 
berland Presbyterians were compelled to 
make bricks without straw. Their progress, 
under these circumstances, must have been 


very slow. Still there has been progress 
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during these years. Sabbath schools have 
been organized and pastorates established in 
the churches, while organization and disci- 
pline have made considerable progress. And 
now (1880). after nearly twenty years, we 
have two Synods, with seven Presbyteries, 
about sixty ministers, and as many churches, 
and about twothousand communicants on the 
whole Pacific coast. We have growing church- 
es in several of the larger towns and cities, 
that give good promise of usefulness in the 
near future. We are doing more and better 
for Sunday school and missionary work than 
ever before. We have more pastors, and, as 
a rule, their support is more generous and 
reliable than in We have 
more and better houses of worship, and a 
larger aggregate of church property.” 

The cause of education within the bounds 
of the Pacific Synod has a good degree of 
attention from the Cumberland ministry. By 
their zealous efforts schools and academies 
have been established, and have accomplish- 
ed great good in the communities in which 
Embarrassinents and loss- 


former times. 


they are located. 
es by fires have been serious drawbacks in 
these enterprises, and hindrances to all the 
success desired. Among the _ institutions 
founded may be named the Academies of 
Sonoma and Alamo, and the San Joaquin 
College, near Stockton. 

The Synod has, in effect, a theological 
school known asa Training Synodical School. 
There is a Committee of Instruction, to 
which is committed the superintendence of 
the education of young men preparing to en- 
ter its ministry. The course of instruction 
is the curriculum of the Theological School 
of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee. 

It remains to make mention of still another 
means of usefulness which this Church has 
employed, namely, the periodical press. In 
this department the Church has been repre- 
sented and kept in fellowship and intercom- 
munication by the “ Pacific Observer,” the 
* Pacific Evangelist,” and “ Our Messenger,” 
all the fruits of individual enterprise, the last 
named a lively vehicle of religious literature, 
edited and published at San José by the 
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Rev. Dr. D. E. Bushnell. The interest 
taken by the Pacific Synod in the cause of 
periodical religious literature is shown in the 
adoption, in 1883, of the following resolu- 
tion: “ Resolved, That this Synod heartily 
recommend the ‘Cumberland Presbyterian’ 
to all the ministers, members, and friends of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, as a 
first-class Church paper, and urge them to 
take it, and, as far as possible, to take all 
the periodicals published by our Board of 
Publication.” The “ Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian” is the organ of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. At the same Synodical 
meeting, ‘‘Our Messenger,” “ the only means 
of intercoursecommon to its scattered church- 
es,” was strongly endorsed, and urgently com- 
mended to the patronage of the ministers 
and churches of the Synod; also, it was rec- 
ommended “to ask at the hands of the 
Board of Publication an appropriation of 
money for the benefit of ‘Our Messenger.’” 


'HE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
ALTHOUTH later in entering this field, yet 
as the United Presbyterian Church belongs 
to the great family of Presbyterians, it is 
only proper to include in this sketch an ac- 
count of its codperative work on this coast. 
It may be observed here that the peculiari- 
ties which distinguish this denomination are 
its use only of the most literal versions of 
the Psalms of David in divine worship, and 
its testimony borne against oath-bound se- 
cret societies. Until recently it excluded 
instrumental music in acts of praise. Bya 
vote of the majority of the Presbyteries of 
the whole church in the General Assembly 
of 1882, the prohibitory article of the Book 
of Worship was declared to be repealed. 
The beginning of this church in California 
was in 1865, by the appointment of the Rev. 
Dr. J. F. Cooper, of Philadelphia, to visit 
San Francisco, explore the field, and if he 
judged it advisable, organize a congregation. 
At the close of 1865 Dr. Cooper arrived on 
his mission, and was cordially welcomed by 
the United Presbyterians here. On the first 
day of 1866 he organized the First United 
VoL V.—1r3. 
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Presbyterian Church of San Francisco with 
thirty-eight members, and continued his min- 
istry in the church into the succeeding sum- 
mer. In May the membership was increased 
to fifty. Dr. Cooper left in July for his east- 
ern home. The Rev. Dr. M. M. Gibson, 
present pastor of this church, was then called 
to the pastorate. He arrived in October, 
1866, and took charge of thé congregation. 
A tasteful and commodious church edifice 
was erected by the society on Mason street. 
The church has had a constant, healthful 
growth, and now its roll of communicants 
numbers three hundred and fifty-three. 

A second congregation has recently been 
organized, which is under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. T. B. Stewart. This church oc- 
cupies a field in the southern part of San 
Francisco. Besides, there are United Pres- 
byterian churches in San José, Salinas City, 
Fresno City, Los Angeles, Santa Ana, and 
Roseville, and a mission at Stephen’s Creek, 
in Santa Clara Valley. These congregations, 
with their ministers, form the Presbytery of 
San Francisco. In Oregon there was an 
earlier planting of this church, in 1853 or 
1854. Its field is chiefly in the Willamette 
Valley. The Oregon Presbytery and Pres- 
bytery of San Francisco form the Synod of 
the Pacific of the United Presbyterian 
Church, which meets biennially. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


THE reunion of the divided Presbyterian 
Church has been already noted. During 
the disruption two Synods, Old and New 
School, had been formed in California—the 
Synod of the Pacific and the Synod of Alta 
California, each having its several Presbyte- 
ries. Under the United General Assembly 
of 1869 these two Synods became one, with 
the title of Synod of the Pacific. The Pres- 
byteries of each former Synod having occu- 
pied common territory also were merged and 
reorganized under the united Synod, all ac- 
complished in 1869. An eventful history 
has been made by the denomination, but, 
except the outline already given of its first 
decade, the present limits preclude. 
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A few words only are added to close the 
present paper. The foregoing sketches of 
Early Presbyterianism have treated specially 
of church planting. This was its first inter- 
est and work. But not all. Yet it is need- 
less to say to the intelligent reader, that the 
planting of churches, in such circumstances 
as obtained in the pioneer days of Califor- 
nia, was by no means an insignificant action. 
Anywhere it is important, but in the present 
case especially so. And here it is safe to 
intimate that only those who were part of 
the times referred to, do or can know their 
singularly exceptionai character. 

Individualism was intense, and the disin- 
tegrating spirit of selfishness its hot-bed de- 
velopment. Bewildering excitements pre- 
vailed. Pressing necessities existed. There 
were urgent demands for guiding, restrain- 
ing, fostering agencies, to effect the unifica- 
tion of mixed, not to say sometimes discord- 
ant, social elements ; to overawe and subdue, 
if not to harmonize, some of them. The 
early churches were “ beacon lights” amid 
They had their exist- 
ence at the right time. They helped to di- 
rect and mould the body politic. By the 
lofty principles of religion and virtue which 
they embodied and taught, their influence 
could not fail to be salutary. They furnish- 
ed models of liberty, controlled by subjec- 
tion and obedience to rightful authority; and 
more, through their intelligent clergy and 


such surroundings. 
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laity they gave efficient codperation to the 
establishment and maintenance of good gov- 
ernment. Many of the fruits of that codp- 
eration remain in existing institutions and 
forms of public policy. Some of the good 
beginnings, with regret it is confessed, revo- 
lutions of later times have destroyed—for 
example, the reasonable, just, and once pop- 
ular Sunday Laws of the State. 

In schemes of benevolence the Presbyte- 
rian Church has been prominent in liberality. 
Public institutions of charity have shared its 
bounty. Especially has it been an educat- 
ing church. The cause of education from 
the first enlisted the interest of its clergy and 
laity. While as a class, the clergy were qual- 
ified educators, many of their number gave 
themselves to the special work of founding 
schools of learning, and instructing in them. 
Some of these institutions were temporary, 
as many of the enterprises of the country 
proved, but their work is permanent. Later 
times show monuments still existing. It is 
a satisfaction in reviewing the past to know 
that, both by its own exclusive efforts, and 
in association with other Christian helpers, 
particularly with their brethren of the Con- 
gregational Church, the Presbyterians have 
borne their part in the good and great work 
of enlightenment by means of the press and 
schools of learning, and have thus made their 
impress for good upon the noble State which 


they helped to found. 
Albert Williams. 
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THE following is an extract from a letter 
of Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella, de- 
scribing the natives met on his first voyage 
to the new world, at a time when conflict 
with them for possession of this continent 
had not begun : 

“] swear to your Majesties that there is 
not a better people in the world than these, 
more affectionate, affable, or mild. They 
love their neighbors as themselves; their 
language is the sweetest, the softest, and the 





THE SAN CARLOS RESERVATION. 
most cheerful, for they always speak smiling ; 
and, although they go naked, let your Majes- 
ties believe me, their customs are very be- 
coming. And their king, who is served with 
great majesty, has such engaging manners 
that it gives great pleasmre to see him; and 
also to consider the great retentive faculty of 
that people, and their desire of knowledge, 
which incites them to ask the causes and the 
effects of things.” 

This should be considered the perfectly 
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just and unprejudiced opinion of a disinter- 
ested party. Those who know the Indian 
best will agree with me, when I say that Co- 
jumbus has not painted the natural Indian 
character in too high colors. The Indians 
will be found grateful, amiable, kind, and gen- 
tle. Their manners among themselves will be 
found worthy of imitation by whites. They 
are a most easily led people. Do not lie to 
them and do not steal from them, and they 
will trust and follow you always. 

This last seems to be a very simple recipe 
with which to solve the Indian question, but 
it is a very difficult one for the Government 
to cause to be carried out. 

Do not let me be understood as saying 
that the Indian is without faults; on the 
contrary, he is just as faulty as his white 
brother. 

The following extract from “ Arizona and 
Sonora,” by Sylvester Mowry, expresses the 
sentiments of a large majority of frontiers- 
men: 

“ There is only one way to wage war against 
the Apaches. A steady, persistent campaign 
must be made, following them to their haunts 
—hunting them tothe fastnesses of the moun- 
tains. They must be surrounded, starved 
into coming in, surprised, or inveigled by 
white flags, or any other method human or 
divine, and then put to death. 

“If these ideas shock any weak-minded 
philanthropist, I can only say that I pity 
without respecting his mistaken sympathy. 
A man might as ‘well have sympathy for a 
rattlesnake or tiger.” 

Treaties have been made only to be vio- 
Reservations have been given them, 
only to be taken away on the first discovery 
of coal or precious metal. Agents sent out 
by the Government to protect the Indians 
have in many, many cases proved dishonest, 
and in other ways unworthy of the trust re- 
posed in them. Is it surprising that whole 
tribes, yes nations, gpmetimes go on the war. 
path, and commit the most inhuman atroci- 
tles P 

Any detailed history of the wrongs which 
Indians have suffered would here be out of 
place, and any discussion of the present pol- 
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icy of the Government is not my purpose. 
There is, perhaps, no doubt that the aborig- 
inal race must disappear. Mere contact with 
us melts them away, and they return to 
Mother Earth as other nations have done 
before them, and as we shall probably do af- 
ter them. But their gradual disappearance 
should be by decrease in the number of 
births. Most are now on reservations, and, 
to be sure, they now and then do harm; but 
it is our duty as a conquering, overpowering 
race to treat them gently—though it is now 
late to begin—and let them pass quietly 
away as Nature has ordained. 

The proposal of a practical, simple, and 
economical plan to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indian is all that I desire to present 
to the reader, and I will be as brief as pos- 
sible. The particulars and details of any 
general system would vary, of course, with 
the natural features and physical characteris- 
tics of the country in which it may be pur- 
sued. To narrow the subject down, let me 
select the San Carlos Reservation, in Arizona. 

The number of Indians on the reservation 
is about five thousand; the number of men 
about one in five-—or one thousand in all. 
The Reservation consists of mountainous and 
low country. The climate is such that cul- 
tivation can succeed only by irrigation ; and 
cultivation of any extent must be located 
along the bottom lands of the Gila River. 
The main agency buildings are at San Car- 
los, on the north bank of the Gila, and ina 
valley about twelve miles long and about 
four miles wide. Nearly all of this land is 
capable of irrigation. Ata point about one 
mile east of the Agency Buildings the San 
Carlos River enters the Gila from the north. 
The land capable of irrigation along the San 
Carlos is about eight miles long and about 
two miles wide. All of this is rich, alluvial 
soil. 

Though it is an underestimate, let us say 
that these two valleys contain fifty square 
miles, or thirty-two thousand acres. This 
would afford each Indian on the reservation, 
man, woman and child, something over six 
acres—a great plenty : much more than suf- 
ficient for support. 
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As irrigation is absolutely necessary for 
cultivation in this region, two main irrigating 
ditches would be required, one along the line 
of the Gila and one along the San Carlos. 
These ditches should be strong and large— 
strong, to be able to withstand the enormous 
pressure of high water, and large in order to 
carry an abundance of water in the dry sea- 
son. It would be better never to begina 
ditch, than to build a poor one liable to be 
washed away by the first freshet. 

Some years ago, these Indians built them- 
selves a ditch with a little Government aid. 
They planted their crops, and were clearing 
away new fields, when a freshet occurred, 
which washed away their main ditch (repre- 
senting six months’ labor), destroyed their 
crops, and left them really worse off than 
they were before beginning to work. So 
discouraged were they, that no attempt has 
since been made to construct a new ditch, or 
to repair the old one. 

I desire to call the attention of the reader 
to this praiseworthy but unsuccessful attempt 
of the Indians to better their condition by a 
plan—originated by themselves—which is 
almost identical with the one proposed. 
The enterprise did not succeed, owing to 
the very limited appropriation available, 
which, of necessity, caused the ditch to be 
built in a flimsy, insecure manner. This 
lamentable fact I have from the lips of the 
gentleman who was agent at the time referred 


to. 
Such a system of ditches, including such 


small aceguias as would be needed, could not 
possibly cost more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and water could be thrown upon every 
square foot of these thirty-two thousand 
acres, which, instead of remaining barren 
wastes, as they are now, would then soon be- 
come beautiful farms, teeming with the abun- 
dant harvests which a rich soil and certain 
water insure. This fifty thousand dollars, 
though it seems large, would be but a drop 
in the bucket compared with the large sums 
spent in maintaining the San Carlos Agency 
alone. And what fruit would it bring? In 
two or three years the most warlike, treach- 
erous, and cruel of Indian nations on this 
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continent would lay aside their arms, become 
farmers, and—what would please the tax- 
payer more—would become self-supporting. 

The first step, however, must be the con- 
struction of the main ditches or canals, 
after which a small annual appropriation for 
necessary repairs would keep them in good 
condition as long as needed by the Apaches. 
The area capable of cultivation should then 
be surveyed, and divided between heads of 
families in proportion to the number each 
family contains. The land being surveyed 
and allotted to families, canals and irrigating 
ditches finished, it is now time to supply the 
necessary agricultural implements. The In- 
dian should not be given a steam plough, a 
thresher, and a spring wagon, such as Mr. 
Vanderbilt would use, should he become a 
farmer—he needs only a hoe anda spade. 

As the infant requires nourishment and 
careful general guidance, so would this infan- 
tile agricultural colony. Menspecially fitted 
for the task of teaching the Indians some- 
thing more than rude farming should be em- 
ployed. 

In establishing families upon their respec- 
tive farms, it is quite probable that some in- 
dividuals of still hostile and warlike bands 
would prefer to rove and destroy, or to remain 
idle, rather than quietly settle down to work. 
This class should be turned over to the mil- 
itary authorities, and their desire for idleness 
be crushed out by keeping them idle. 

Cattle being given to the farmers (they 
have plenty of horses now), and their farms 
improving, in a short time the tendency 
would be that this nation, from being war- 
like and cruel, would become peaceful and 
mild ; from being a tax on the country, 
would become self-supporting ; and the de- 
sire for blood would disappear. For many 
years the territory stretching along the Mex- 
ican line has been terrorized by this single 
Indian nation. Its mining industries have 
been greatly depressedg Its agricultural and 
cattle interests have in like manner suffered, 
and its inhabitants have been cruelly mur 
dered. It is hardly to be wondered at that 
frontiersmen preach the doctrine of total ex- 
termination. 
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As time rolls on and the colony prospers, 
small schools should be established, governed 
by picked men, who should be paid sufficient 
salaries to insure interest in their work. The 
children should be taught gradually, and not 
rushed; and from personal observation I can 
predict that they would prove quick, ready, 


and anxious to learn. I would suggest that 


the elements of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography be taught at first; that the 
number of pupils in each school be such as 
would give greatest advantages with fewest 


schools. 

Upon the happy selection of the teacher 
would the success of the school system in a 
great measure depend. He should be very 
mild, patient, and considerate with the little 
unformed creatures committed to his care, 
and should strive to get that obedience due 
to affection—not that due to the rod. He 
should be firm, but not severe, and, above 
all, he must be consistent. It takes but a 
short time to inspire a spirit of confidence in 
an Indian, and it is especially so in a young 
one; and this feeling once generated, the 
teacher will be regarded as a father and 
guide; in other words, teacher and scholar 
will look upon each other not as being in dif- 
ferent boats, but in the same one. 

In due time a novel phenomenon would 
ensue—that of an Indian instructor presid- 
ing over an Indian school. The parents, 
seeing the improvement in the children, and 
in their own condition, would bless the day 
that favored such achange. Marriages would 
be contracted in this first educated genera- 
tion, and would produce children whose pa- 
rents, understanding and appreciating the 
value and comfort of education, would more 
eagerly desire it for their children than their 
own parents did for them. 

An advantage most justly claimed for this 
“little country school” system over other 
plans is this: That not only does it keep the 
similarly educated together as life neighbors 
and associates, but it combines mental and 
agricultural training on the very ground to 
be owned by and worked by them in the 


future; while a “boarding school” system, 


necessarily affords advantages to a very limit- 
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ed number of children selected from widely 
separated bands, who, upon completion of 
their studies, return practically alone to their 
former homes, and having no companions of 
equal or superior learning, soon relapse into 
their former state of ignorance and barba- 
rism. 

The historical student has no doubt inva- 
riably noted that in the advancement of na- 
tions the first step is through the pastoral 
condition ; and it may be argued that the 
plan here proposed is too sudden—that of 
combining the mental, agricultural, and pas- 
toral. But from my own experience with 
Indians, and from the conversations I have 
had with those whose experience covers 
more years and is wider than my own, I have 
come to the firm conclusion that the Indian 
of today is undoubtedly as capable of being 
started on the mental and agricultural road 
as on the pastoral. 

The grazing country of the San Carlos 
Reserve is unsurpassed in the quantity and 
quality of its grass and the abundance of its 
water. The winters are mild, and cattle 
would not therefore be subject to the terri- 
ble losses due to the severe cold and storms 
of the more northern country of the Ute and 
Sioux. The hills and valleys of the Sierra 
Ancha area, besides being plentifully watered 
by permanent streams and well timbered, are 
of such extent that Indian cattle will not be 
crowded. What more could the most fas- 
tidious cattle rancher desire ? 

The large herds of Wyoming owned by 
eastern capitalists return a minimum inter- 
est of thirty per cent. per annum on the in- 
vestment; and contrasting the comparatively 
extravagant system of control in practice 
there and the heavy losses due to cold, with 
the economical plan of today pursued by the 
Indians with their few cattle and no loss from 
cold, one can readily conclude that the re- 
turn from Indian management would be as 
large as that from white management, if not 
much larger. 

That for the surplus cattle a market could 
readily be found will be understood, when I 
assure the reader that in 1881 and 1882 
there were not enough beef cattle raised in 
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Arizona to supply the inhabitants of that 
territory alone. Cattle had to be driven 
from the state of Sonora in Old Mexico, and 
shipped from the ranges of the Pecos. Thus 
great pastoral wealth would result, accompa- 
nied by an ever increasing desire for peace 
and quiet. 

As an evidence of this, let me refer the 
reader to the history of the ten or fifteen 
thousand Navajo Indians, who are rich in 
farms, bands of horses, sheep and cattle, and 
who are now considered permanently friend- 
ly; and why? Some eighteen years ago they 
rebelled. The officer in command against 
them directed his attention and forces, not 
against the Indians themselves, but began 
cutting down their orchards, and killing their 
stock, and finally, when thus despoiled of all 
their wealth, they sued for peace. And does 
the reader suppose the Navajos will make the 
same mistake again? No: the Indian is no 
fool, and no man isa greater one than he who 
considers him as such. As with the Navajo, 
so may we also predict with the Apache. 

Again, the Indian idea of the value of 
money is most correct. Attempt to cheat 
him in a bargain, and I promise you, you 
will become a sadder but a wiser man. He 
calculates to the fraction of a dollar with the 
same facility that we do (his being a deci- 
mal system as ours is), and I confess I was 
much astonished on my first appreciation of 
the accuracy of Indian calculation. As an 
illustration of Indian arithmetic, the writer 
begs to introduce the following anecdote : 

In 1881, while in command of a company 
of Indian scouts in Arizona, I had occasion 
to march to the San Carlos Reservation, 
where the Indians of my company mingled 
with the discharged Indians of other coin- 
panies, and probably related their different 
experiences for hours at atime. After leav- 
ing San Carlos we marched to the Mexican 
liune. While in camp one afternoon some 
Indians of my company drew near to where 
I was sitting, reading some eastern newspa- 
pers. I judged from their manner that they 
had something particular to talk about, and 
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I quietly waited until they were ready to be- 
gin. 

They told me that, while they were at 
San Carlos, they had spoken to some lately 
discharged members of an Indian company 
not belonging to the Arizona complement, 
and in the course of their conversation they 
learned that the members of this company 
had received less pay for their services than 
they were entitled to receive. Having com- 
municated to me the name of the person 
whom they suspected to be the thief, they 
asked me how much money he had stolen. 

After trying mental arithmetic in vain, I 
finally got paper and pencil, and obtained a 
verified result, which I gave the Indians. 

They told me my result agreed with theirs, 
and that they had asked me orly to make 
sure of the correctness of their own work. 
Indeed, even had they not told me their in- 
genious method of verification, I could have 
divined it from their pleased expression of 
countenance. 

It took me at least fifteen minutes to work 
the problem, and I was as much pleased with 
the equality of results as were the Indians 
themselves, if not more so. With this inci- 
dent and many others of similar nature in 
my memory, I feel justified in holding that 
the Indian is a correct accountant. 

The market for vegetable and fruit pro- 
duce is even greater than that for cattle. The 
mining towns and military posts are now 
supplied with vegetables and fruits at most 
exorbitant rates, the demand being so vastly 
in excess of the supply. Similar remarks 
apply to grain. 

With such treatment of the Indian as I 
have but poorly outlined, the now necessary 
wars of extermination would cease, and the 
tide of immigration would once more set in 
towards Arizona. Every nook and corner 
that would support life would be inhabited. 
Tired miners and ranchers could sleep with- 
out the dread of massacre in the gray of 
morning. The preaching of Indian exter- 
mination would cease, and truly a new Uto- 
pia would be at hand. 

Francis ¥. A, Darr. 
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“ TWO SONNETS OF LOST LOVE. 

sine I. HALLUCINATION, 

ey 

sed My cruel love, of old I loved you so 

- That all my life’s most precious wine I poured, 

- And took no heed to save a future hoard ; 

- I shattered every seal, and bade it flow. 

“y 

I I saw before me in a shining row 

. Fair golden goblets on a goodly board, 
Wherein the purple draught my years had stored 

' Met royally our happy lips aglow. 

e 

Now, love, the mist has melted, and I know 
That in a desert. gray alone I stand, 

: And all the gleaming drops go sinking slow 

f Between the dry lips of the lifeless sand.— 





And yet, my cruel love, I love you so 
That still I pour, and cannot stay my hand. 









II. BEFORE BURIAL. 





Alas to lie here, cold in heart and brain, 
With hands already folded for the grave, 
And, like a bit of drift the backward wave 

Has left ashore—a mocking symbol vain— 
The purple pansies mourning on the breast 

Whence surging thought and grief have ebbed away: — 
All pulse of hope in hopeless, blank arrest, 

All chance of better fortune gone for aye; — 

















So all-bereft that if you came today 
With late relenting, with warm hands and strong 
Of reparation, meeting pulses numb, 
I should not know. Yet hath this power to lay 
A deeper loss on death’s most utter wrong: 
—That, even too late, you surely will not come. 
Milicent Washburn” Shinn. 














How shall we educate our boys? How 
anxiously parents ask themselves the ques- 
tion! How constantly it is repeated; and 
yet how little that is really definite upon the 
subject is available for our guidance. “What 
is a liberal education?” asks President Eliot 
of Harvard. What are the present aspects 
of college training? writes President Gilman; 
while the Abbé Martin, His Eminence Car- 
dinal Manning, European Major Generals, 
scholars, professors, and others, discuss the 
subject in the leading periodicals of the day. 
Everywhere prevails the conviction that the 
world has outgrown old methods and the 
ancient curriculum; but as to what is to be 
substituted, so few are agreed, that it be- 
hooves every man to think for himself, and 
to teach his children to think for themselves, 
so far as their experience will permit. 

Some men have a prejudice against “too 
much education!” In this community, and 
the West, generally, there are plenty such. 
So many college graduates achieve so little, 
and so many “self-made men” so much, 
that considered superficially, their objections 
appear to have weight. But they fail to 
consider that education does not make the 
man, though it may make the scholar. Even 
ignorance cannot dwarf some men, nor can 
education make giants of others. Some na- 
tures cannot be kept down. They may be 
repressed by poverty, adversity, and ignor- 
ance, but they rebound, in spite of fate, the 
moment the outward pressure is removed. 
And there are others whom no amount of 
upheaval can force from the shallowest depths 
to the surface. God made the man, or the 
child, rather, and it is the first duty of the 
parent to ascertain the possibilities of the 
plastic clay, for the preliminary moulding of 
which it is his high privilege to be responsi- 
ble. 

It is certain that in these days no one seeks 
to underestimate the value of knowledge. 
If they question the advantages of a “ liberal 
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education,” it is because, in their estimation, 
a degree is not evidence that a man has been 
educated in a manner most suited to the re 
quirements of the age. In this they may be 
perfectly correct, though wrong in supposing 
that to offer any argument against the higher 
education in general. Their error is in ex- 
pecting that any university training can pro- 
duce a finished man, turned out, like a coin 
from the mint, with the stamp upon him, to 
pass current anywhere, and achieve anything. 
In point of fact, the education of the schools 
-of any school, college, or university—is but 
a small part, comparatively, of modern ed 
ucation. The strife of life in this nineteenth 
century demands that the college career be 
most carefully prepared for long before en 
tering, and abundantly supplemented long 
after leaving college. It is inevitable that a 
great university partakes very much of the 
nature of a machine. A youth may be fast 
or slow, superficial or thorough; he may ac- 
quire mechanically, or he may be of that 
higher quality to grind which is hopeless— 
impossible to fetter by rules and formulas; 
but the faculty can take no notice of these 
subtle variations of the human fiber. The 
student is cast into the mould; squeezes 
through the narrow limits of the examina- 
tion; is passed and stamped, and they have 
done with him. His gain during the pro- 
cess may be measured by the care with 
which he was prepared to enter college, and 
the intelligence with which he has used his op 
portunities. The university can do little for 
a youth who is not eager to help himself. 
If not mentally athirst, the wisdom of the 
ages is to him as a dried-up fountain. 
Learning is of value in exact proportion to 
the use that can be made of it. How few 
students fully understand—how few can be 
expected to understand—the practical pur- 
pose of the knowledge which they are ex- 
pected to acquire ; the uses to which it will 
be put in after life. It is the necessity of 
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supplementing all teaching by independent 
purpose-full effort, which so many parents 
and guardians fail to realize. How much 
more intelligently a youth would apply him- 
self, if his college course could follow a two 
years’ initiation into his life work instead of 
preceding it! Then, at least, he would know 
the full meaning of much that appears ab- 
stract and even useless. If he could be set 
to achieve with insufficient knowledge, to 
build without the builder’s art, and have the 
superstructure fall and bruise him a little ! 

A youth is sent to college, say, at eighteen, 
and leaves at two and twenty. Perhaps, 
there has been no resolve as to his career. 
lhe father, possibly a self-made man, hasan 
exaggerated idea of what such an education 
ought to do for his son; perhaps, expects 
to see him shoot up likea rocket immedi- 
ately after obtaining his degree. “I have 
given my boy a splendid education,” he says ; 
‘now let him make his own way. I had no 
university training, yet I have made a suc- 
cess of life ; surely he ought to be able todo 
as much with all his advantages.” But, in 


point of fact, if the boy has not been educat- 
ed for any special career, and is turned loose 
in this way, he is already handicapped for 
While less favored youths 
have been learning the art of making a liv- 
ing, he has been shut up, and carefully pre- 
vented from acquiring the first principles of 


the race of life. 


useful practical knowledge. His studies 
will certainly have tended to disqualify him 
from money ‘getting, if only that his atten- 
tion has been directed to higher and better 
things; and by being dependent, of course, 
upon his parents meanwhile, he fails, proba- 
bly, to cultivate those habits of close econ- 
omy which prove the foundation of the for- 
tunes of most self-made fathers. It is like 
cutting a bird’s wings, and casting it forth to 
fly, to so treat a youth. He knows abso- 
lutely nothing that will enable him to make 
a living, except. perhaps, to teach ; and hence 
the fate of so many brilliant scholars. 

Thus, then, since it is scarcely reasonable 
to suppose that a youth of eighteen has form- 
ed very definite plans as to his future career, 
or reflected profoundly upon the nature of 
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college training, the more important that his 
parents or guardians think for him ; for, in 
most cases, if he fail, neither the youth nor 
the college is to blame ; none but those who 
start him on the voyage of life without a rud- 
der, and expect him to reach a distant port 
in safety. Rest assured that he will not drift 
anywhere, except upon the rocks or shoals. 
His career should be shaped before he en- 
ters college. He must be given sufficient 
time and opportunity for preparation after 
he leaves it, and, if possible, his entry upon 
the actual practical duties of his career 
should be supplemented by a post graduate’s 
course, after an insight into his life work has 
made sufficiently clear the exact nature and 
degree of knowledge which it is necessary 
or desirable for him to acquire. 

Such an education as this, of course, pre- 
supposes ample means ; for if the youth en- 
ters college at eighteen, graduates at two 
and twenty, enters upon his active duties 
for two years, and then takes a post gradu- 
ate’s course, he will be six or seven and 
twenty before he finally reénters his profes- 
sion. But what better use could he have 
made of those years; provided always that 
the course be not too great a strain upon the 
resources of the parents? If you want .to 
send a man thirsting to the fountains of 
knowledge, let him first enter upon life for 
awhile and feel his deficiencies ; let him try, 
in vain, to lift the weight which covers all 
he most covets, if you wish him to learn 
how to use the lever; and then give him 
his opportunity. There are men now actu- 
ally engaged in a professional career, of thirty, 
forty—yes, fifty years of age—men of mark, 
men who have won name, fame, and, per- 
haps, fortune, who would give half they 
possess—or hope to possess—for a three 
years’ course at one of thé great institutions 
for the study of the higher sciences. They 
sigh a sigh of longing and resignation at the 
bare suggestion of sucha thing. And why? 
They had a university education! and no 
doubt made diligent use of it. But an active 
career has shown them their weakness. They 
have learned much, of course, in the great 
school of life—incomparably more than at 
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college. But they want to go back to the 
fountain source for awhile. It is fair to say 
that in the present day there is such an ac- 
cumulation of knowledge in every branch of 
enquiry, that the utmost economy of effort is 
necessary—a degree of method, persistence, 
and thoroughness most difficult to practise 
in the midst of pressing duties. Let such a 
man feel the need of some special knowledge ; 
if he be a little rusty, or if the subject in- 
trude upon a field of modern research, com- 
paratively unexplored in his college day, af- 
ter studying a few weeks or months, he will 
find in all probability that he is building 
from the top downward, and that complete 
achievement under the conditions is almost 
impracticable. He, at least, knows what the 
value of a post graduate’s course would have 
been, and wishes, no doubt, he could have 
entered upon an active professional career a 
little later, and have prepared for it even 
more thoroughly. 

It is this necessity of supplementing all 
teaching by method, by independent person- 
al and practical effort, which brings us to 
the gist of our subject. The prevalent mis- 
take is in supposing that education ends 
where it ought to be considered as having 
only fairly begun. Every one of mature 
years can distinctly perceive an extra strain 
in the competition of life within his remem- 
brance. Man is advancing in this age, prin- 
cipally by virtue of his mastery over-nature. 
He is gradually harnessing the most subtle 
and mysterious of her forces to do his bid- 
ding. Each conquest, once complete, the 
working details are relegated to “the rule 
of thumb,” by which nine-tenths—ninety- 
nine-one-hundredths of the actual work of 
life is achieved, while the discoverer advanc- 
es to new triumphs. But this means the 
perpetual sovereignity of the thinker, and 
the hopeless subordination of the mere 
worker. These conditions are as_ surely 


crystallizing for the future as any great phys- 
ical law—the subsidence of the water level 
or the upheaval and depression of continents. 
They become more perceptible, of course, 
in the great centers of civilization ; but a 
great deal is compressed into life in these 





modern days, and that which appears remote 
often overtakes us unawares. 

This, in which we live, is the most practi- 
cal of communities, but it is evident that 
even here the day of the uneducated man is 
gradually passing away. Our mines of free 
gold and silver are, if not approaching ex- 
haustion, at least no longer plentiful. Their 
productiveness has been wonderful. The 
extravagance, incompetence, and_ reckless- 
ness of their management will be better un- 
derstood and more deplored at a later day 
than it is now. The mineral wealth for the 
coming generations lies locked — wisely 
guarded by “ rebellious ” combinations from 
the extravagant greed of man. Mines as 
rich—perhaps with one exception richer than 
have ever been opened—are scattered broad- 
cast throughout the country, awaiting only 
scientific knowledge, economy, and skill to 
surrender their treasures. Our agricultural 
resources, long abused, and robbed very 
much after the same manner as our super- 
ficial mineral wealth, are already beginning 
to need the direction of superior intelligence, 
of rotation and variety of crops, fertilization, 
irrigation, drainage, and scientific. direction. 
He who thinks that even the miner or the 
farmer of the future is to be successful with- 
out knowledge grossly deceives himself; and, 
if he brings up his children under that delu- 
sion, he and they are destined to pay the 
inevitable penalty. If you wish your boy to 
know what ignorance means, take him into 
the mountains, let him see the ruins of prom- 
ising enterprises wrecked for the want of 
knowledge. It is not necessary to go far, 
or to travel wide. In every cafion, in every 
creek, lie the crumbling monuments of igno- 
rance and pretense. Take him through 
some of the agricultural valleys, and let him 
see the land sown persistently to wheat for 
thirty years, without variation or renewal. 
Let him understand by what methods alone 
it can be restored and made productive. 
Show him the vineyards already threatened 
by the ravages of an insect apparently insig- 
nificant, but which has so far defied the ut- 
most knowledge of man, and explain the re- 
ward awaiting the scientist who can solve 
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that subtle problem. Take him into the 
workshops and factories; let him try to plan 
without mathematics, to design without 
draughtsmanship; let him realize that he 
may have to direct these skilled artisans, to 
know better than they the principles which 
underlie the labor which they perform—that 
he can only improve or correct their work 
from the foundation sources of human knowl- 
edge—and you shall send an enthusiast to 
college, who, even among the driest and 
dustiest of folios—“ the fossilized remnants 
of knowledge of long extinct and inferior 
generations, written in languages appropri- 
ately termed dead ”—shall yet bring to light 
the foundation stones for the modern edifice 
which he seeks to build. 

No reflection is here meant upon the value 
of a classical course. If a youth is destined 
for any of the “learned professions,” the 
classics are to him of primary and science 
of secondary importance. The war which 
has been waged upon a too exclusive devo- 
tion to the classics, on the part of our uni- 
versities, has already, probably, made the 


course of study sufficiently optional—at least, 


in the United States. Itis not yet, perhaps, 
all that could be desired, but even the ob- 
noxious “cram” has its uses. It is a good 
thing to be able to cram. Some professions 
utilize cram—the law, for example. It is 
difficult to find more interesting or instruct- 
ive reading than some of the celebrated cas- 
es of modern days, where a great lawyer, in 
a few weeks, reads up, so as to confute a 
learned professional upon his own vantage 
ground. Nothing shows to greater perfec- 
tion what can be achieved in a short time 
by a thoroughly trained mind, and as a cor- 
ollary, of course, the exceptional value of 
such training. But the colleges alone never 
made a lawyer, though there have been many 
great lawyers with little, if any, college train- 
It is the great school of life that makes 
the lawyer, as it makes the man of mark in 
any profession or pursuit. 

It should never be forgotten that the or- 
dinary college course cannot teach anything 
completely. The degree does not mean 
that a youth is proficient—simply that he 
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has received a thorough training in the foun- 
dations of general knowledge. “I have 
learned almost all I know of Latin and 
Greek away from school and college,” says 
Proctor, “not critical, construction-balanc- 
ing, word-weighing, sentence-analyzing mas- 
tery, which is useful enough for those who 
want it, but the power to read Greek and 
Latin with enjoyment.” And this is the 
testimony of the expert in every branch of 
knowledge. 

It is clear, then, that the young man, up- 
on leaving college, has still his life work to 
learn, and then, more than at any other pe- 
riod of his life, does he need the encourage- 
ment and counsel of parent or guardian. His 
retirement from active pursuits during the 
long years of probation has tended to disqual- 
ify him, temporarily, for the strife of life. 
“Yes, yes,” he says sadly, “I can do well 
enough here, but after college what?” Of 
course, they who have fathers, brothers, and 
friends in active pursuits, and whose career 
has been predestined, feel no such apprehen- 
sions ; but there is always a considerable mi- 
nority who have to make their own way 
without experienced direction. Well may 
they sigh, poor boys, upon leaving their a/ma 
mater. The world expects great things of 
them, but will shoulder them roughly enough 
ere they fight their way to the front unaided. 

It is interesting to know that whereas, for- 
merly, men went to the universities only to 
prepare for the professions, now, many busi- 
ness men, merchants, manfacturers, and even 
well-to-do farmers and tradesmen, are giving 
their boys the advantage of the higher edu- 
cation, although destining them to follow 
their own pursuits. Thus, in New England, 
and even in the West, college-bred men are 
to be found in all these careers. This can 
but ennoble the pursuit, whatever it be, and 
sooner or later bring a harvest of perhaps 
unexpected proportions. It is exactly what 
we want: educated men in every-day pur- 
suits—men, who, after they become proficient 
in the details of their business, will reconsid- 
er, remodel, and refine everything which they 
touch, ennobling our trade, agriculture, com- 
merce, and politics. 
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It is pleasant to think that this practical 
view of the educational question affords en- 
couragement not only to the scholar, but to 
the youth who enjoys no greater opportunities 
than those afforded by the common school ; 
for, while the college-bred man suffers from 
a want of sufficient understanding of the 
practical application of the knowledge he is 
acquiring, the boy placed out at an early 
age to business or a trade can measure ex- 
actly what he needs to learn to make him- 
self a thorough proficient in his business, 
and by concentrating his leisure upon the 
mastery of a single problem, or of one at a 
time, outstrip at the outset his more learned 
competitor. At least, if he be diligent and 
studious, he can be far on the road to fortune 
by the time the graduate is leaving college. 
But there must be no “rule of thumb” 
about his work. He must resolve to go to 
the sources of knowledge, prepare himself 
to cut loose from precedent, and rebuild from 
the foundation up: if a navigator, to be in- 
dependent of all prepared formula; if a 
mechanic, of his patterns; if a chemist of his 
tables. Learned -college-bred men, 
probably—prepared them for him; but any 
youth can, at least, make himself a thorough 


men 


master of his own business, and by being a 
specialist, learn, probably, to improve upon 
inherited methods. If we measure success 
in life by the commonly accepted standard, 
he has a greater opportunity to become rich 
than the college man; for in these days of 
competition, he who learns to make or pro- 
duce anything but a fraction better and 
cheaper than his neighbor, has a certain for- 
tune at his command. Whatever men have 
learned practically, their knowledge is always 
more efficient. 
theory ; they rarely teach—sometimes it is 


The universities can teach 
impossible to teach—practice. It is neces- 
sary for men to do, to achieve, fo de re- 
Sponsible for the outcome, before they really 
know anything. A college can teach the 
science of navigation, surveying, or book- 
keeping ; but the most brilliant of those who 
distinguish themselves in these studies are 
children on board a ship, or in an extensive 
mine, or great commercial house. Yet no 
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one would return to college for a few years 
with more ardor than a great navigator, or 
an experienced miner and metallurgist. 
Modern educators recognize this, especially 
the scientific educators. The students pass 
direct from the lecture room to the labora- 
tory, and at once put theory into practice, 
so far as it is practicable to do. In the 
Royal School of Mines and Normal School 
of Science, South Kensington, England, 
where the studies are directed by such men as 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others equally eminent, 
students are taught to manufacture even their 
own mechanical appliances, scientific instru- 
ments, etc. One might suppose a student 
about to set up as a Jack of all trades from 
the nature of his outfit. A youth so educat- 
ed really knows what he has been taught. 
In the education of scientific men this 
method must prevail. When it is wanting 
—the school of life and the post graduate’s 
course may perhaps supply it—the resolution 
and devotion of the student can achieve 
much if the foundation is only well laid and 
the initial direction correctly given. 

So far, we have spoken only of education 
as it affects the success of our boys in life. 
Is it material 
prosperity alone ?—money, position, and in- 
fluence? This is the popular view of the 
subject, emphasized by the race we every- 
where see made for it—the revolting, undig- 
nified, dishonorable scramble for wealth. 
But they who have made it, perhaps, do not 
find all they anticipated in possession. Is 
this the wish of self-made fathers for their 
sons — that the boys shall follow in their 
footsteps, repeat their own career? Very few 
of them desire it. They, at least, have 
learned that money is but one factor—the 
first and lowest; the foundation upon which 
they hope to see their boys build a nobler 
edifice. And the boy, on his part, relieved 
from the miserable slavery and degradation 
of mere money-getting, which somebody has 
called ‘“‘the pauper instinct,” reaches joy- 
ously towards a higher standard. What says 
the State? Is it true, as has been recently 
asserted, that “‘a want of honor is the most 
remarkable feature in our American civiliza- 


But what is success in life ? 
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tion”? If even the declaration can be 
made without challenging indignant and uni- 
versal denial, we know that there is no real 
success for our boys in life greater or more 
conspicuous than to cleanse us from such 
a stain upon the nation. It is too true! 


There is corruption and dishonorable deal- 
ing prevalent everywhere, in public and pri- 


vate life. It is too painful to say what 
should be said upon this subject, what we all 
know and deplore. Let us, then, educate 
our sons to achieve a success of another kind. 
Mere education cannot accomplish it unaid- 


A ROMAN 


[HE Eve of Befana was welcomed at 
Rome with a prodigious beating of tin cans 
and a deafening noise of tin trumpets. The 
small boy constituted himself master of cer- 
emonies, and by eight o’clock the noise and 
confusion had reached a pitch that would 
have put an American Fourth of July to 
shame. ‘The streets were filled to overflow- 
ing with a gay crowd of pleasure-seekers, all 
laughing, talking, and pushing each other 
along in the direction of the Piazza Navona. 
Before the afterglow had fairly faded from 
the sky, torches began to appear in the nar- 
row streets leading out of the Corso, and the 
blast of trumpets was heard from the piazza. 

As the giving of presents, which in Eng- 
land and America takes place on Christmas 
day, is postponed in Rome until Epiphany, 
the peasants always hold a fair on the even- 
ing preceding. The Piazza Navona has been 
for years the scene of the display, and thus 
became the center of the Befana festivities. 
Entered from the Via Guistinian, it presented 
a gay scene. A row of brilliantly-lighted 
booths enclosed the square, which was filled 
with a noisy crowd of people, shouting and 
blowing trumpets in each other’s ears. 
Torches went flying about in every direction. 
Small boys dragged about battered coal oil 
cans, and thumped them lustily to add to the 
confusion. Every contrivance for torturing 
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ed; but education upon a foundation of 
Christian training and high principle can 
achieve it. Let us try to bring forward a 
race of men who will do right for right’s 
sake, even though they suffer for it—even 
though toil, misapprehension and poverty 
await them. We had a race of men not 
afraid to die on the battle-field for principle; 
let us now educate a race not afraid to live 
for it; not to achieve mere material prosper- 
ity, but to live as man was designed to live, 
to the honor and glory of God in the eleva- 
tion of the human race. 


FESTIVAL. 


the ears of suffering humanity seemed to 
have been resorted to. The trumpets had 
been pierced with holes to increase their 
compass ; and as no two of them produced 
notes in the same key, the discord can be 
imagined. 

The childlike nature of the Italians strikes 
every observer. Though this feast is con- 
sidered the especial holiday of the children, 
the old people evidently do not scorn to 
take part init. In the center of the piazza 
an old man of sixty was jumping delightedly 
up and down on one leg, with a trumpet in 
each hand, applying himself vigorously to 
first one and then the other. 

It required no small sacrifice of personal 
dignity and comfort to push into the crowd 
which moved along in front of the booths. 
These were filled with knick-knacks of every 
description. There were carved and paint- 
ed wooden boxes, brackets, and shelves, gay 
scarfs, cheap jewelry, pins carved out of 
lava, and, in particular, quantities of coral, 
a bit of which is worn by every Italian, man, 
woman and child, as a protection against the 
baleful influences of the “evil eye.” In some 
of the booths tin-ware of every description 
was displayed; in others, soap and other 
household necessities, for which the peasant 
women drove hard bargains with the wily 
tradesmen—whose use of the “ five francs, 
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four francs, what will you give?” system is fied. But squads of small boys and young 
only a little more bare-faced than that of men separated themselves from the crowd in 
their more aristocratic brethren in the Corso. the fsazsza, and paraded the streets with 
Some of the booths were given up to small drums and trumpets. Some of them carried 
shows. The fronts of these were placarded huge jumping-jacks and rag effigies. 
with pictures of the beauties or monstrosities As the Eve of Befana is a time of special 
to be seen within. The doors were guarded license, the small boys utilize it in paying off 
by men who shouted themselves red in the old scores. One unfortunate, who had in- 
face in the vain attempt to be heard above curred the ill-will of one of these bands, was 
the din. treated to a serenade after the most approved 
By far the greater number of the booths, Italian fashion. A superannuated tambour- 
however, were devoted to displays of toys; ine served as an accompaniment to the 
for this festival is par excellence the children’s leader, whose musical attainments were lim- 
feast. ‘The Eve of Befana is to the children ited to a single strain from one of the popu- 
of Italy what Christmas Eve is to the little lar operas. This he repeated over and over 
folks of England and America. The office again, the whole company joining in vigor- 
of our genial old Santa Claus is filled by the ously on the last two notes, and ending with 
hag Befana. The children stand greatly in a prolonged nasal drawl; after which there 
awe of her. Inthe main, she must be good- was an interlude on the tambourine, followed 
natured and kindly disposed toward them, by a solo on the afflicted man’s knocker. 
for it is she who fills their stockings. But Then the whole operation was repeated over 
her ill-will toward naughty children is well again. This was kept up till near daylight. 
known, and is impressed upon the unruly by At last the young rascals yielded to the en- 
a curious ruse. The children are taken to treaties of the neighbors, and moved off, 
see the gorgeous displays of toys, which in leaving their victims to get what benefit they 
Rome are of remarkable beauty and inge- could from the remnant of much-needed 
nuity, and to the stalls where fruits and sleep that was left to them. 
goodies are displayed. While they stand The Church of Santa Maria, in Aracoeli, 
lost in admiration of the tempting things, a on the Capitoline Hill, is the great center of 
dark figure of Befana, cunningly arranged in interest on Epiphany. It is one of the old- 
the background, leans forward andtapsthem est churches in Rome, and for centuries has 
warningly on the shoulder. ‘This is inter- been the place of gathering for the country 
preted by the parents to mean that Befana_ people at Christmas time. It is approached 
is offended at some misdoing. The small by a broad flight of stone steps, dating from 
culprits hasten to confess their sins, and thethirteenthcentury. Here the country peo- 
make endless promises of good behavior in ple congregated in great numbers, and here 
the future; after which Befana relents, and the sharp Roman traders came, and offered 
in place of the dreaded stick brings sweet- for sale, with perfect impartiality, pictures of 
meats and toys. the King, the saints, and airily attired ladies. 
By nine o’clock the noise and confusion All were accepted as equally holy by the 
in the fiassa became unbearable. For the peasants, whose ignorance is so great that 
sons and daughters of the Campagna, hard- many of them cannot distinguish the Virgin 
ened by long custom, the fun was just be- Mary from a modern Parisienne. This ig- 
ginning. But most strangers were glad to norance is not confined to Italy. In a win- 
escape to distant quarters of the city, hoping dow in a Bavarian town we saw displayed a 
to find rest for their tortured nerves. It was number of sacred images of the Virgin, 
a vain hope. The more sedate of the revel- among which were two figures of Chinese 
ers, tired of the noise, betook themselves to women, unmistakably such to Californian 
the various cafés in the neighborhood, and eyes, but, perhaps, less palpably inappropri- 
there made merry in a manner more digni- ate to a devout peasant brought up on the 
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old masters. Pointed bits of coral, to be 
worn as charms against the “evil eye,” for 
which there is an unlimited demand in super- 
stitious Italy, were also offered for sale ; and 
little images of the Sacro Bambino, or Holy 
Infant, the most precious possession of the 
Church of Santa Maria in Aracoeli. 

Inside the church the sacred image itself 
was displayed. It is a little waxen figure of 
the infant Jesus, about a foot and a half in 
height. This image is believed to be en- 
dowed with the most remarkable miracle- 
working properties. Its influence is especial- 
ly powerful in cases of imminent danger 
from sickness. It is, therefore, frequently 
carried to the houses of the sick, a carriage 
and four horses being ‘ept at its command. 
Being invoked and propitiated by gifts, it 
is said sometimes to accomplish wonderful 
cures. 

From Christmas to Epiphany, the Sacre 
Bambino is an object of special interest. It 
is made the center of a religious show. A 
presepio or manger is fitted up in imitation 
of the stable of Bethlehem, or rather in ac- 
cordance with the Italian Catholic idea of 
that scene. Last Epiphany the representa- 
tion was particularly splendid. A large side 
chapel was devoted to it. The manger was 
placed on one side, and the scene retired in- 
to a landscape whose perspective only need- 
ed the help of a little vigorous imagination. 
In the background were disposed figures of 
various animals—a placid cow, a frowsy 
donkey, and several stiff-legged sheep. Bun- 
dies of hay and other appropriate stable or- 
naments were scattered carelessly around. 
In the midst of these lowly surroundings 
sat a life-size image of the Virgin, dressed in 
a robe of many colors, and painted and 
adorned with the splendor of an African 
princess. On her knee she held the Bam- 
dino, crowned and dressed in a robe of gold 
cloth, literally covered with jewels. Joseph 
stood beside her in a green cloak ; and in 
front of her knelt the three kings of the East, 
offering their gifts to the child. Above the 
group hovered a host of angels, enveloped 
in gauze clouds, and in their midst, God the 
Father, with the dove, representing the Holy 
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Ghost, above his head. This daring addition 
is a little startling at first sight, but it is too 
common in Italy to be a matter of comment. 

The fresepio is exhibited from Christmas 
to Epiphany. During this time numbers of 
children are daily brought to the church to 
offer their prayers to the Bamébino. The lit- 
tle things, some of them not more than five 
or six years old, are lifted upon a_ high plat- 
form beside one of the great columns. They 
recite long poems in honor of the Christ 
child; then, dropping on their knees, address 
their prayers to his image. The friends of 
the children crowd about the platform with 
faces full of pride and interest. It is amus- 
ing to see the jealousy of the mothers. One 
woman, alarmed at the success of a rival 
speaker, set her own child on the platform 
before the other had done speaking, ostensi- 
bly to have her ready for her turn, but in real- 
ity to divide the attention of the audience. 

Later, there was a procession in honor of 
the Holy Child. After celebrating mass at 
the high altar, the Archbishop, attended by 
a long procession of priests, choir boys, and 
great numbers of the common people, each 
carrying a lighted taper, proceeded down the 
side aisle to the manger, took the Bambino 
from the arms of the Virgin, and lifting it 
above his head, walked solemnly around the 
church with it, up one aisle, down the nave, 
and up the other aisle to the altar. The or- 
gan music and chanting was magnificent. 
To the most unsympathetic, the ceremony 
was impressive. To the devout country peo- 
ple, it was more. As the procession ap- 
proached, moving slowly up the aisle, they 
fell on their knees, and bowed their heads 
before the little painted image. ‘The chief 
actor in this scene was an old, white-haired 
man. His face was keen and sharp-featured, 
his expression as impenetrable as that of the 
Sphinx. He moved solemnly along, hold- 
ing the image in front of him, and whether 
fervent belief and sympathy with the kneel- 
ing people around him, or only contempt 
for their ignorance, lay behind his impene- 
trable mask, could not be judged. If he was 
not honest, he will have a heavy account to 
answer for some day in a higher court. 

May L. Cheney. 
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Diep at Berkeley, Dec 14th, 1884, the Hon. SHER- 
MAN Day, aged 78 years and 10 months, 

The readers of the OVERLAND will recall the fact 
that Mr. Day was only a few months ago a contrib- 
utor to its pages. Asan old Californian, he was called 
on for reminiscences of his life in this State; and those 
which he furnished were of peculiar interest. In 
what he then wrote, he showed pleasure in commem- 


orating the virtues and services of some of his fellow- 


pioneers. It is now his turn to receive a brief tribute 
of grateful remembrance and appreciation. 

Mr. Day was born in New Haven, Connecticut, the 
son of President Jeremiah Day, of Yale College. His 
mother was Martha Sherman, whose father was Roger 
Sherman, the stalwart patriot and Federal Senator. 
Through other daughters of the Sherman family, our 
Mr. Day was a cousin of George R. S. Baldwin, of 
Wm. M. Evarts, and of Judge Hoar, of Massachusetts. 
He grew up in a college atmosphere, and imbibed 
the full college spirit. The President’s house was 
then on the college square, and the young boy never 
lost the music of the college bell. He graduated 
from Yale in the class of 1826. Among his class- 
mates were Prof. W. A. Larned, the Rev. Professors 
Barrows and Cowles, the Rev. Doctors Blanchard 
and Preston, Dr. Jared Linsly, and Treasurer Wyllys 
Warner. He chose for his profession civil engineer- 
ing, and spent some time abroad in study and travel. 
After his return he married Miss Elizabeth King. 
In 1831-2, Mr. Day lived in the south of France, 
engaged in business, Coming back to America, he 
was induced by considerations of health to go to what 
was then the West, for the practice of his profession. 
For him the West was Ohio and After 


three or four years he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Indiana. 


where he was a trusted parishioner and adviser of 
Henrv Ward Beecher. Whatever eccentricities and 
audacities may have marked the course of the Brook- 
lyn orator, they are certainly not due to the influence 
of such advisers as Mr. Day. 

In 1849 Mr. Day came to California, and for more 
than a quarter of a century he was part and parcel 
of the busy life of the State. His profession kept 
him on the wing, and his home was in various cities 
and counties. Since 1864 he has lived in Oakland 
and Berkeley, though sometimes taken away for 
months by private business or professional engage- 
In 1873 he was called to part with the wife 
At the homes 


ments. 
who had been the light of his home. 
of his daughters he found a congenial resting-place 
for his later years. Two daughters and two sons 
survive him. 

He filled posts of high professional trust ; among 
them was the superintendency for some eight years 
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of the great quicksilver mine at New Almaden. A 
politico-professional office was that of United States 
Surveyor-General for California, held for several years. 
His service here was admirable; but the party man- 
agers found that he was too little of a politician, and 
would not run the office in the interest of any party ma- 
chine. If any one wishes to know why the “ good 
old party” has at last come to grief, he has only to 
find out why such officials as Sherman Day were dis- 
placed by the same administration which appointed 
them. A more purely political office was that held 
by Mr. Day as State Senator, in 1855-6. He was 
elected as a Democrat. The Whig party had re- 
ceived its death-blow in 1852, and the foundations 
were slowly laid for a new political organization. N. 
P. Banks was prominent in the work ; and in the 
early part of 1856, after a protracted and very excit- 
ing contest, he was elected Speaker of the Lower 
House of Congress. The Democrats of the Califor- 
nia Legislature felt aggrieved, and voiced their indig 
nation in a resolution which Mr. Day alone refused 
to support. The incident well illustrated his sturdy 
independence. 

He was ever a man of public spirit, ready to enlist 
in any good enterprise. In an interesting letter pub- 
lished in the University ‘* Occident,” Dr. S. H. Wil- 
ley relates how Mr. Day united with a few other pio- 
neers, in December, 1849, in planning for a college 
in this State. Few men then expected to stay on this 
coast ; fewer still thought about laying the founda- 
tions of a well-ordered and refined community. From 
those early deliberations came, in time, the College 
of California, which paved the way for the present 
University. Mr. Day was one of the earliest of the 
college trustees, and was at one time president of the 
Board. 

Such a man could not but be a public man ; for, in 
a State like ours, we have had to call on all the able 
counselors and self-sacrificing workers. But his dis- 
position and his tastes led him to take especial pleas- 
ure in domestic life, and he shone most genially in 
the limited circle of the home and the neighborhood. 
He loved to talk with his friends ; and none of these 
could give more than he received in their exchange 
of thoughts. He had the calm, judicial temper, 
coupled with a scientific and literary enthusiasm. He 
made thorough investigations, and gave good reasons 
for his conclusions. He interested himself in out- 
ward and public affairs, while yet he did not lose pa 
tience at the follies of men, A serene Christian spirit 
kept him unruffled by disappointment, full of hope 
for himself and the world, buoyant with faith in the 
near and the heavenly future. One remembered the 
ideal old age of his father, living on into the last de- 
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cade of his century, and predicted for the son an 
equally serene and beautiful—perhaps, an equally 
protracted—ascent to the highest rounds of our earth- 


ladder. The expectation was cut short. A local 
trouble developed itself with unusual swiftness ; and 
he passed away, willingly and trustfully, while the 
Sabbath morning bell was summoning his neighbors 
to the worship he used to frequent. 

At first thought, such men as Mr. Day seem out of 
place in a new and restless community. They are 
too modest, too self-respecting, too considerate of 
others, to elbow their way to the highest places and 
the most lucrative rewards. But the quiet forces are 
the most abiding, and often the strongest. Califor- 
nia could ill spare the uncomplaining, resolute, per- 
sistent workers, who have wrought their very lives 
Of such men, 
noble example. 


into the foundations of our society. 
Sherman Day was a memorable and 


Valentine. 


SWEET valentine of mine 
The weather is propitious ; 
The wind sets fair, 
The balmy air 
Is bracing and delicious ; 
A California spring, in fine, 
O sweet, sweet valentine of mine. 


Sweet valentine of mine 
The winter is abating. 
The flowers are out, 
The bees about, 
The birds are all a-mating. 
O let me take it for a sign, 
Sweet, sweet valentine of mine! 


Sweet valentine of mine 
The winter is abating. 

Be not so coy, 

But yield to joy, 
And keep me not awaiting, 
But come—yourself, incarnate Spring di- 

vine, 
O sweet, sweet valentine of mine! 
M. F. Rowntree. 


Moods. 


DAWN has blossomed: the sun is nigh : 
Pearl and rose in the wimpled sky, 
Rose and pearl on a brightening blue: 
(She is true, and she is true !) 


The noonday lies all warm and still 
And calm, and over sleeping hill 
And wheatfields falls a dreamy hue: 
(If she be true—if she be true !) 


The patient evening comes, most sad and fair : 
Veiled are the stars: the dim and quiet air 
Breathes bitter scents of hidden myrrh and rue: 
(If she were true—if she were only true !) 

ZB. R. S. 


VoL, V.—14. 
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A Letter From the Middle West. 
FRANKTON, STATE OF ——, Dec. 20, 1884. 
Editor Overland : 

There is nothing truer in all the literature of maxims 
than the German aphorism : ‘* Wir unterschatzen das 
was wir haben, und uberschatzen das was wir sind, 
We underestimate what we have, and overestimate 
what we are.” So, it has sometimes seemed to me, 
since I left California, that Californians are in the 
habit of doing, as to themselves and their country. 
They have an intense patriotism for ‘‘ the Coast” : 
they are proud of the big things they grow, and of 
the bigger things they expect, and which it is flat trea- 
son not to expect ; they have a wonderful pride and 
reliance in themselves. Each true Californian greets 
every other in the morning with a certain buoyant and 
mutual satisfaction, as if each congratulated the other 
on having had a hand in producing the astonishing 
sky, the bracing air, and the View. But when the 
Californians retire into strict privacy, as in a railroad 
car, when there is nobody in the seat before or be- 
hind, and exchange confidences about New England, 
or York State, or Geo’gia, do they not seem—as Cal- 
ifornians—to ‘‘ underestimate what they have ” ? 

As to climate and weather, for example : The Cal- 
ifornian is prone to enshrine in his memory two or 
three of the most splendid days he ever knew in his 
old home, and with these he compares all the weath- 
It is like his mother’s mince pies: there 
never was anything like them since. Happy illusion 
of the past! He has forgotten the nightmare that 
lurked but thinly concealed under the seductive pie- 


er he gets. 


crust; and he has equally forgotten the mud, the 
drizzle, the slush, the stung ears, the frost-bitten feet, 
the weeks of slaty sky, the pinched and morose vil- 
lage population—half of them just coming down with 
a ‘‘cold,” and the other half just getting well enough 
to nurse them through it. All these delights of the 
departed days are forgotten: Nil de mortuis nisi bo- 
num. The beautifulsnow ! How well he remembers 
plunging through the feathery drifts, asa school-boy, 
and tumbling into the fluffy hollows, and tossing the 
glittery, white dust of it into the keen sunshine. 
And how the pulse quickened, and the boy’s stout 
heart thumped under his jacket! and how rosy the 
school-girls’ cheeks were, as he scudded them along 
on the new sled with the sharp nose and the rakish 
runners! Well, there is a beauty in it—this wonder- 
ful snow, today. It is not all an illusion of memory. 
Even an exiled Californian, sitting a little shivered 
(for the piercing needles of zero air zwé// come in at 
the window cracks, where one sits to catch the scanty 
light of the wintry sky, in spite of the packing and 
the great fires inside)—even he, ‘‘ who comes to scoff, 
remains to” admire, as he watches the fairy frost- 
work on the pane and the falling stars of snow. Yes- 
terday, as I drew a bucket of water, the deep well, 
icy cold in the hot summer days, smoked now in the 
keen air. The mercury was eight below zero. The 
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iron bale of the bucket, dripping with water, was in- 
stantly glassed with ice, as it emerged into the upper 
air. The barrel of the windlass and the wound rope, 
before I stirred them, were feathered over with fern- 
like white forms, half an inch deep—the frozen breath 
of the well. The inside of the curb was still more 
delicately lined with this down, or lace, of snowy 
crystals. On the street, the snow gives under the 
feet on a zero day, with a crisp crunch and a keen 
creak—-‘‘ low on the sand and loud on the stone,” 
and louder yet on the reverberating board-walk. 

A landscape of snow, like this I see through 
the gaps of the frost-work on my windows, is a won- 
derful spectacle. As Emerson said of the miracle of 
the starry night sky, if this vision of a world in white 
were a thing of but one day in a century, and at some 
one spot on the globe, all its population would flock 
Has the old Californian forgotten 
Has the young Californian 


thither to behold. 
the details of its aspect ? 
never yet seen it at all, or only that remote suggestion of 
it when, once or twice ina winter, the bare hills are 
streaked with shining white, and Tamalpais wears er- 
mine on its purple robe for a brief morning hour ? Why 
did we not all go up to Lake Tahoe every midwinter, 
and have a look at the genuine thing? A white world ! 
For it is not only that the fields are white, but every 
rail of every fence is white, and every limb and twig 
of every tree. The dry stalks of last autumn’s wild 
asters and golden-rod are tufted with cottony snow. 
Every frozen weed holds tiny cupfuls of it. In the 
village, the roofs are thatched with thick wool, and 
the chimneys capped, and window-hoods and win- 
dow-ledges wool-cushioned, and the dooryards piled, 
and fences and doorsteps all rounded up with the 
deep and solid whiteness—all but little paths that the 
housemaid has swept down the middle of the steps 
and walk, and hurried in, beating the frosty powder 
Along the frozen river the hem- 


burden. 


out of her broom. 
with white 


locks 
} 


Only a black outline of bent stem or 


are loaded down their 


branch shows 
through. They are toppling huts of snow, and here 
and there belated birds—small wood-peckers, or irre- 
pressible tomtits—are the little natives that inhabit 


them. The very sky is white, only a duller snow- 
color than that of the smooth floor of the landscape. 
But the night sky is black as ink, and as I looked up 
last evening from the twinkling village street, the 
great snow-covered elms stood against it like reversed 


white on a deep black ground. 


silhouettes Among 
their frozen twigs the stars shone very big and won- 
derful, and every tree seemed a Christmas tree with 
lighted tapers. 

! And, 
you see, the true old ¢ alifornian in me falls to noting 
But 
Day after day the mercury 
rhe 


The horses, 


A great spectacle, this snowy winter world 
only the splendid side of it, even as I write. 
there is another side. 
hangs about the zero point. The pipe freezes. 
chickens stray out and lose their toes. 
in spite of their winter coats of shag, shiver and suf- 


fer, and look piteously at the shrugged and muffled 
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° 
passengers, who hurry past their aching noses, as 
they stand hitched along the sidewalk. The poor 
children are pinched. Their little, cold faces look 
patient, as if they took it as a matter of course that 
people should ache for four months in the year. The 
He hugs his fireside. 
His con- 


citizen is shut up in himself. 
He meditates, and tries to digest his food. 
versation is ‘‘ Yea, yea”; or oftener, ‘‘ Nay, nay.” 
He does 


not shake hands with his fellow-man, for they both 


If he goes out, it is fora necessary errand. 


wear thick mittens, and there is no grace or senti- 
ment in the mutualshake of two frozen bolsters. He 
would not do it if he could. His feeling is hostile to 


all flesh. 


ceives none. 


The citizen’s wife makes no calls, and re- 
The door-bell wire is broken, and no- 
body has it repaired. As to the spectacle of the 
snow, we have seen it too many days. It was beau- 
tiful when it came, but it would be more beautiful if 
it would go away. It lies silent, cold, still—smooth 
over dead garden and dead lawn ; a little smutted now 
with fallen soot, which the wind has blown into dingy 
wrinkles. Here and there a wandering track breaks 
its surface, where a starveling dog has limped across 
in the night on some forlorn search for a frozen bone. 
It is no longer interesting. It is a dead sea of white 
that has inundated the land, and lies there, smooth, 
cold, treacherous, stuffed with promise and potency 


of rheumatism and bone-ache, 
‘*A bitter heart that bides its time and bites " 


The Californian is far better off to be under his own 
friendly Italian skies, looking across the opaline azure 
of the Bay Beautiful, and watching the tender green 
of the New Year's grass on the thither hill-sides, mix- 
ing with the tender blue of the airy distance, and 
me to freeze here and tell him about 


leaving it to 
it. 
But there are other things besides his weather that 


the Californian sometimes underestimates. His civ- 


ilization, for example. Dare Igo intothat? Among 


oursely es, perhaps I may. There are two species of 
young Californians : let it be understood which one’s 
point of view I try to meet. There is one who has 
conceived of nothing greater or better than his own 
immediate surroundings ; who has dreamed of no art 
or literature or society or culture, beyond that which 
lies within his present scope and grasp; to whom the 
local magnate is the one stupendous ideal of manly 
the local manners and customs the 
of human conduct. To this 


The East is a dis- 


attainment, and 

one foreordained law 
species, the Coast is all there is. 
tant and ill-defined limbo, from which came, accord- 
ing to tradition, an older and much inferior variety of 
Californian, and to whose bourne occasionally a super 
But 
species, whose view of the relative value of East and 


annuated Californian returns. there is another 
West is quite different, and perhaps errs on the other 
To him the far West, in which he finds him- 
a region of raw 


side. 
self, seems crude, provincial, new 


materials, of hopelessly’ unrecognized limitations : 
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while the East looms magnificent in the distance ; the 
proud seat of ancestral traditions ; the source of re- 
d manners, of art, of culture ; the home of a se- 

e and dignified society, equally removed from the 

| barbarism of the sams-cudlotes and the antics of 
nouveau riches. Toa young Californian of such 
ideas, the old Californian (and especially the old Cal- 
ifornian in exile) has to say: There is such an East ; 
but there is a far West, also, that should not abase 
itself too much in the comparison. Not everything 
in the West is crude, not everything in the East is 
rfection. There is such a thing as a culture that 
windles into shallow veneer ; a refinement that be- 
mes foppery ; a spirituality that is sickly ‘‘ other 
worldliness ” ; a pseudo-intellectuality that utters it- 
self in squeaking cant. The oldest families may get 
to be nearly imbecile in their dignified stolidity ; the 
soundest conservatism has been known to petrify into 
try; the mildest and prettiest mannered people 
‘* weary, flat, stale and un- 
It makesa 


in the world may seem 
profitable” to a more robust perception. 
very lovely picture to look at—these households 
where all are placid, and gentle, and contented with 
heir traditions and their conventions, ‘* pleased 
i rattle, tickled with a straw,” and wondering 

y low people should make such a fuss about dis- 
eries and reforms and things. But a part of the 
rid would be only a sort of ghastly Mrs. Jarley’s 
works, if the East itself did not contain some 
more like the West than these. Califor- 


ements 


may be thankful that if it has not a Concord, 
lso hasnot a Concord School of ‘‘ Philosophy.” 
If San Francisco has Such a thing as a Western mow- 


tu riche, the species is not to be compared in in- 

ity of dreadfulness with the nouveau riche of a 

n great city of New England. If it has nota 

ty characterized by ineffable repose, it has one 
t is characterized by being ineffably waked up. 

re is one illusion of the young Californian that 

| and exiled Californian is in a position to cor- 

It is the illusion as to the geographical limit of 

‘ East.” Know that it does not begin at the Sierra 

1 Mountains, and run from these toward the 

Ocean; nor does it begin at the Rocky 

ins; nor at the Mississippi River ; nor at the 

It only begins where you begin 

There is a strip 


rn Reserve. 
the scent of salt water again. 
the Pacific Ocean, and that is the far West: 
is a strip along the Atlantic Ocean, and that is 
ast. Their modes of thought and feeling and 
ice are fundamentally alike, and constitute one 
s of civilization ; namely, the salt water civili- 

Then there is a great inland region, the mid- 
the home of the fresh water civilization. 
The statement speaks volumes, 


West, 
ey are different. 
ly, as Mr. C. D. Warner expresses it, anybody 
ld accurately describe ‘‘ what was in the volumes.” 
or two things, however, may be pointed out, 
the Californian may take as hints towards prop- 


estimating what he ‘‘has.”” The Middle West 
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has no metropolis, or great common center. The 


East has two—New York and Boston— 


‘The two-celled heart, beating with one full stroke— 
Life.” 


California has San Francisco. Everything centers 
there. Every one goes there. It is London that has 
made English literature, English thought, English so- 
ciety. Paris has done the same for France. The Mid- 
dle West has no central heart, and consequently, next 
to no circulation of blood. I mean to say, it is pro- 
vincial. Every little city, and every little town, lives 
by and for itself. You cannot have genuine provin- 
ciality in a country where the arterial blood circulates, 
as it does in California from the pulsation of San 
But in the Middle West, they visit no 
their newspapers have no large news, or 
The Middle West is made up of sin- 
gle-paper people. And their paper is made up of 
trivial local occurrences. This is true, even of large 
towns. There are a number of cities in the Middle 
West whose populations equal and exceed that of 
But there is scarcely a newspaper 


Francisco. 
metropolis ; 
wide interests. 


San Francisco. 
published in them all that compares in breadth of hor- 
izon, in largeness of view, in being ew rapport with 
the great world of men and things—in absence of 
provincialism, in other words—with the paper I get 
from San Francisco. They are not beyond the point 
of abusing each other’s editors by name, or filling their 
headings with absurd sensational alliterations, @ /a 
the titles of dime novels, of scattering advertisements 
through the reading matter, of reporting the vilest 
crimes with that vulgar jocularity that marks the ig- 
norant apprentice. In the columns of my San Fran- 
cisco paper, I am reminded constantly that Europe 
still exists, and has affairs worthy of attention even 
in competition with bar-room brawls, and _ brutal 
crimes about the neighboring States. I find in these 
Middle Western papers no literary criticism, no art 
criticism—hardly any hint of the existence of that 
world of thinkers, explorers, discoverers, writers, 
statesmen, of whose activities my Californian paper 
gives me constant information. 

Let the far-Westerner congratulate himself, then, 
that he lives in a climate that neither parboils him and 
poisons him with malaria in the summer, nor freezes 
him and shuts him up close prisoner—like the man in 
the iron mask—in the winter. Let him be thankful, 
also, for the heartiness, the mutual helpfulness, of the 
human climate in which he lives. Let him remember 
that, after leaving the Atlantic Coast, there is no city 
that is anything more than a big provincial country 
village till you reach the Pacific. In all this vast in- 
tervening tract there is no metropolis, no magazine, 
no newspaper, and consequently no art, that reflects 
anything but petty local and provincial interests, or 
that is a felt intellectual power to mould and guide 
public intelligence on the greater matters of the 
world of universal human thought and action. 

The old Californian may as well understand and 
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appreciate, also, that a similar comparison holds good 
in the educational world ; and that his young Cali- 
fornians have opportunities at home which they 
would not find in the ‘‘ East,” unless in two or three 
exceptional places, until they reached the other 
coast, and they might easily go amiss of them there. 
After leaving the Atlantic States, one finds no educa- 
tional institutions that compare favorably, whether in 
liberality of atmosphere, in what may be called mod- 
ernness of equipment, of curriculum, of methods, of 
ideals, with those around the Bay of San Francisco. 
For example, in one of the largest Middle Western 
cities, lately, the schoc f board came very near prohib- 
iting the High School from any longer fitting pupils 
for college, and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
most important Middle West college is situated at 
its very doors. And for another example of the com- 
parative provincialism and lack of modern enlighten- 
ment in the Middle West, the faculty of this very col- 
lege recently voted unanimously (except the Presi- 
dent) against continuing to open its doors to women. 
Fortunately, the trustees reversed this decision, and 
kept the college, for the present, in the line of liberal 
institutions like the University of California, Harvard, 
and the Great English Universities. 

Both Eastern and Californian critics have recently 
been expressing some righteous indignation at a ‘‘ dis- 
who has ventured to record his 
But, in 
fact, his view was not so far wrong as concerns some 


illusioned Britisher,” 
view of the crudities of American civilization. 
portions of the Middle West. It is perfectly true 
that the average railroad car is a disagreeable place 
for well-bred and refined persons. A very different 
class of people are to be found as “‘ the traveling pub- 


A lady 
cannot venture to take a seat without carefully in- 


lic” from that in the East or the far West. 


specting the condition of the floor, and may have to 
search the car through without finding a place that is 
fit to be occupied. The atmosphere of the car is very 
apt to reek with disgusting odors. The voices of un- 
couth men, or, more often, of loud and vulgar women, 
force themselves on the weary attention. It is true, 
also, that the population of the sparsely settled farming 
districts is in a very rude and peasant-like condition. 
It is doubtful if there is any one of the leading nations 
today, where the laboring classes in such districts 
like **dumb, driven cattle.” In the vil- 


are more 


lages, it is better. But there are few libraries, few 
persons of education, few schools above the very 


rudimentary grades, and no literature or science of 
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any original power or influence on civilization. The 
city near which I am writing is one of the largest 
in the West, but no book is published in it—not so 
much as a school-book—no magazine, no paper of 
any power or dignity, no art-gallery, no music but 
of a very primitive character; and the grade of re- 
finement in the wealthy class is typified by the fact 
that they all use bearing-reins on their horses, and 
drive proudly down their avenues with the unfor- 
tunate beasts holding their noses in the air and look- 
ing wild with pain. My readers may not all sym- 
pathize with this view, but to me there are few sights 
more vexing than to see a gentlemanly horse abused 
by some cad of a man. It has been said that the 
grade of races and epochs is marked by their treat- 
That is true where women are still 
In this country, as in France and 


ment of women. 
in subjection. 
England, the test must be transferred to the treat- 
ment of dumb animals; and we find nothing that 
marks more purely the breeding of the thoroughbreds 
and the underbreds than their respective manners 
and customs with a fine-natured horse. 

I do not really suppose that salt water is necessary 
to high civilization. It is probable that the essential 
fact lies in the denser centers of a sea-coast popula- 
tion, and its active communication with the rest of 
the world, in contrast with the sparser population 
of interior plains, and, especially, their being shut 
out from the rest of the world by that obstinate 
must have noticed that 
newspaper reports have 


barrier—land. Every one 
the horrible crimes of our 
their origin mostly among the sparsely settled re- 
gions of the Middle West. 
were scattered so as to leave an 
interval of the 
human species would soon revert to the brute condi- 


¥. Z. 


Some one has asserted 
that if mankind 
between man and man, 


ten miles 


tion. It may be true. XxX. 


Mid-Ocean. 


A LEADEN shield of running seas, 
That has for boss a rolling ship— 
A dull sky bending over these— 


This also, like Achilles’ shield, 
That in its lively traceries 
Showed harvest, town, and battle field, 


Shows in its sweep of trough and crest 
rhe story of the sea revealed, 
The tale of desolate unrest. 
E. C. Sanford. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Recent Fiction—II. 


AmonG the indications of the predominant place 
that fiction 1s acquiring in modern literature, none is 
more curious than the extent to which people eminent 
in lines quite apart from literature are anxious to try 
a ‘prentice hand at novel-writing. They have one 
advantage in doing this, and that is, that they are 
provided with a stock of special experience, each in 
his own calling, that the professional writer cannot 
have; they have seen human nature in surroundings 


more or less fresh to literature. The novelist in 


search of material may take a sea-voyage and ‘‘cram 
up” on spars and tackle ; but his sea knowledge can 
never have the fresh reality, the resource, the ease, 
of a W. Clark Russell’s. 
this one point in favor of the sailor’s, soldier’s, or 


Nevertheless, in spite of 
doctor’s novel, the usual result of such experiments is 

what any one of experience with the pen 
that this latest development of the literary 


t prove 
knows 

art is by no meaus child’s play, to be tossed off in a 
It is curious how wide-spread is 
the idea that any body can write a story. To handle 
a piano or a paint brush years of training, and that 
ler the best of guidance, are necessary: so every 
But to the literary art noth- 


leisure moment. 


me is willing to grant. 
ing but pen and paper and the desire to write seem 
e considered necessary; and since the novel is the 
form of literary art that appeals most powerfully to 
widest public, the novel, in most minds, must be 
thing most easily written. Yet, in fact, it is 
probable that no such amount of punctilious self- 
training and real toil has gone to any literary work as 
to the best novels. The latest, and perhaps the 
quaintest, exhjbition of the novel-writing impulse is 
Admiral Porter’s attempt to write a romance. Sus- 
pecting, apparently, that if the whole were plumped 
at once upon an astonished public, there might be a 
difficulty in finding readers, the publishers are doling 
it out innineinstallments. The four of these already 
out are quite enough to enable us to judge its quality. 
It is a detective romance, of a naive, old-fashioned 
sort, not at all badly conceived—indeed, with a good 
deal of interest in plot—but padded with a great deal 
of love and society matter that is entirely absurd. 
The men are the old-fashioned heroes of mighty mus- 
cle and gallant bearing; and even with the women 
the Admiral gets along well enough for the purposes 
fa romance, as long as he sticks to the conventional 
type feminine of all the virtues, and remains perfect- 
ly serious; but whenever he tries to be either subtle, 
realistic, or jocose, he is helplessly wanting. 
THE ‘‘ Knickerbocker Novels ”—a paper-covered 
series which has printed, on the whole, as good Amer- 


ican novels as one is apt to find outside of the mag- 
azine serials—publishes now Zhe Bassett Claim,\a 
Washington novel, which has abundant sparks of 
really noticeable ability, but does not live up to them. 
Nowhere, however, does it fall below a respectable 
level. It begins with a pleasing and dignified out- 
line of its people and their position, brings them and 
their ancestral claim on Congress up to date, and 
carries both the young men to Washington, with a 
steady hand and a touch somewhat like Julian Haw- 
thorne’s best. The peculiar features of Washington 
life are suggested, the young men have their respect- 
ive relations to the Civil Service and to Congress, 
and are starting in to get their experience of govern- 
ment ways, with the contest between patriotism and 
disillusionment, the ideal and the lower, so-called 
** practical,’’ standards of life, foreshadowed therein; 
and we think we are going to have some real study 
of life. Instead of which, at this point, the story 
begins to slide down through a series of ingenious, 
but entirely wooden, love-affairs, and reaches a tran- 
quil end in the marriage of most of its characters, 
without casting another glance at the elaborate prep- 
aration that had been made for an altogether different 
sort of plot. A surprising piece of business morality 
forms a thread in these ingenious love-affairs. The 
favorite hero (there are two), after considering for 
several hours a proposal to become wealthy by enter- 
ing into the sale of a great railroad wrecker’s stock- 
market secrets, which are to be betrayed to him by 
the wrecker’s confidential clerk, suddenly bursts into 
a righteous indignation against the treachery of the 
clerk, and goes directly to the employer (a sort of Jay 
Gould) and *‘tells on” him—introducing himself for 
that purpose. This wins the good will of the mag- 
nate, and as the hero, in the course of the interview, 
confides his love difficulties, he at once adopts him 
as a protégé, immediately wins the girl for him by let- 
ting her see that her misprized lover is the favorite of 
so great a man, and, at his urgent request, starts him 
in ‘‘railroad ” business. It turns out that the suppos- 
ed treachery of the clerk wasa regular part of his du- 
ties, viz, the dissemination of false secrets to capture 
the ‘‘lambs,”’and the two young men frequently laugh 
over it with each other after both are safely launched 
in the business; while the hero, it is to be inferred, fre- 
quently congratulates himself on having beenso sternly 
honest. The ‘‘ magnate,” by the way, who is the 
successful hero’s ideal, is supposed to own the Gov- 
ernment completely. And yet the two young men 
are sketched in as sensitive, high-minded fellows. 
There is certainly something very instructive in this 

1 The Bassett Claim. By Henry R. Elliot. New 
York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. 
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extreme naiveté on points of railroad and political 

honor. 
SEVERAI 

sketches are brought together in Mr. Deming’s Zomp- 


noticeably good magazine stories and 
kins and other Folks. They are seven in number, all 
quite brief, so that the pretty little volume is comforta- 
bly printed in larger text than usual; and all seven are 
models of simple, excellent English, sympathetic ob- 
servation, and unpretending pathos and geniality. 
They are quaintly simple and direct, recalling a 
sort of story-telling more common on foreign soil 
than in America. Some of them have an artless man- 
ner that even recalls Bjérnson or Turgénieff in a 
fleeting, evasive sort of way. Yet all the conditions 
are thoroughly American, and American, too, in the 
unromantic middle classes, and in ordinary business 
life. 


ment that they should all manage to have a genuine 


It is really, therefore, a significant achieve- 


idyllic touch, and a mellowness quite foreign to the 
typical American business life story, while hardly less 
realistic than this. They appear to be gleanings 
from a sympathetic lawyer’s collection of human 
experiences, although legal experiences do not 

The initial story, ‘* Tomp- 
the 


predominate in them. 
kins, ” 
are the only ones that are intentionally sad (and 


> . 99 
and_ perhaps second, ‘* Rube Jones, 


‘*Tompkins” is really more pitiful than is at all 
comfortable); but an indescribable sense of life as a 
a thing 
hard as a matter of course, and not to be complained 


hard thing is communicated by them all 


of, or even thought about much; least of all a thing 
to pose or sentimementalize about. Yet when we pass 


from the stories to the ‘**sketches,” there are pages 
of pure geniality, and a sort of quiet, delicate, thor- 


The 


city-bred office-boy in the country, with his frank 


oughly humorous perception that is delightful. 


contempt for the country, his admiration for the 
guinea-fowls, who ‘‘resemble the city demagogue 
who stands for the boy’s idea of a hero” ; the confi- 
dential conversations in camp, in which ‘‘ my own 
burden—the knowledge that life is so far advanced 
with me and I have accomplished so little—has been 
frankly placed before my office-boy,” while in return 
the youth tries to ‘‘ ward off what he regards as a 
dire calamity,” ‘‘ the imputation of goodness—(it ap- 
pears that on several occasions, at Sunday school 
and elsewhere, Salsify has been called ‘a good boy’”’); 
the lost boy’s unwillingness to admit that he had not 
** enjoyed it first-rate” in the woods during the three 
or four days he had been astray; the dog Plato, his 
with the thunderstorms, his 


contests ‘* hunting 


sprees ” with his cousin Hero, his friendship with the 
cat, of the sentimentality of which he is evidently a 
little ashamed, and of which he ‘‘ would unquestion- 
ably be very unwilling to have his cousin Hero 
know ”;—all these things are as good as sketch-mak- 
ing can be. The combination of a high intelligence 


By P. Deming. Bos- 
For sale in San 


1 Tompkins and Other Folks. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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in observing with a lively interest in very simple 
notes ” of high 


things, is one of the most agreeable ‘ 


personal civilization, 

Or Out of the Wreck? there is not much that nec 
be said. It is one more novel from a somewhat pro- 
lific writer, who, if never very good, is never very 
bad. 
early middle life brought down from surroundings 
fashion to su 


The story is of a woman who finds herself in 


of educated wealth and refined 
porting a drunken husband and three children by 
seamstress’s work, although her own family and her 
husband’s live in wealth and high station in the sam 
city; she becomes convinced that her husband is ir 
reclaimable, and, to save her children, separates her 
self from him and goes into business as a fashionable 
milliner, against the indignant protest of both fam 
ilies; succeeds in business, and also in making pros- 
perous her children’s futures, but has much difficuity 


with the social aspect of her move. The “‘ point” of 


the story is to discuss, first, whether it is right for a 
woman so situated to seek her children’s good by 
cutting loose from her husband; and, second, how 
the social status can be fixed of a milliner who is in 
origin, education, and breeding the equal, and even 
We think the 
reader will agree in the author’s belief that, in the 


the earlier associate, of her patrons. 


solution of both these trying questions, the heroine 
behaved with entire dignity and discretion. The high- 
bred relatives do not talk or behave like persons of 
high breeding, of sound sense, or of ordinary kind 
ness of heart; in fact, they resemble the vulgar rich 
more than the aristocracy of birth, education, and 
character they are said to belongto. The respect- 
able middle-class people about the milliner’s shop are 
much more natural, and it is possible the author 
might do some really good sketching from life, if she 
would leave the aristocracy and work with such peo- 
ple as these. 

Doctor MITCHELL’s novel, 7x War 7ime,* reads 
It has a 


good deal of symmetry, and symmetry counts for 


much better in a book than in serial form. 


nothing in a serial, and it has not much motion nor 


gi 
vividness—no special conversational brightness, al- 
most no picture-drawing, and only a few touches of 
the dramatic in the whole length of thestory. It was 
cut into twelve installments as first printed, though 
only about long enough for six, which increased its 
effect of aimlessness and dullness. Read at a sitting, 
it proves not to be aimiess or dull; but a book of a 
good deal of power, and a good deal of delicacy and 
art. Its characterization is in the main good, and its 
people stand out well from one another and remain 
in the memory as living folk; it has many very pretty 
bits of observation, and it is excellently well-bred 

not merely with instinctive good-breeding, but with 


2 Out of the Wreck. By Amanda M. Douglas. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 188s. 

3 In War Time. By J. Weir Mitchell, Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in San 


Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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knowledge of the world. This knowledge of the 
world, however, seems to us partial—the book gives 
an impression that the author has studied his Phila- 
delphia, and can do a Philadelphian or a stray South- 
erner very well, but cannot quite catch the make-up 
fa Yankee. Yet his Yankee, Dr. Wendell, is the 
center of the story. The story is the old one that 
tempts every analyst’s pen: the weak but lovable 
character, full of good impulse and beautiful traits, 
but fickle and self-indulgent, drawing down failure 
and ruin upon itself. It is over-analyzed; the pic- 
ture would be more effective with a number of para- 
Still, it 
is much more effective than is pleasant, as it is— 
ending, as the story does, in tragic calamity. Many 
of the traits of Dr. Wendell show a surprising pen- 
etration on the part of the author; nevertheless, it is 
a mistake in novelists to assume too uniformly that 


graphs of unnecessary explanation left out. 


the extreme sensitiveness here so well described is a 
trait of weakness; for, while it necessarily makes for 
weakness by increasing the sources of terror and 
suffering in life, it is mere history that it has often 
been found in connection with inflexible courage, self- 
sacrifice, and pertinacity. Less well managed than Dr. 
Wendell, is his sister, Miss Ann. With a correct 
knowledge of the traits of a good and devout Cape Cod 
spinster, Dr. Mitchell has not succeeded in giving the 
effect of the whole, which should have been some- 
thing the reader would recognize as lovable. No 
one has Miss Ann’s absolute self-forgetfulness, her 
serene and sweet self-poise, her perfect kindliness, 
her high-minded dignity, and self-respect, and good 
sense, and veracity, without being an attractive crea- 

re—if not on casual acquaintance, then on farther 
knowledge; yet in this book, neither her author nor the 
reader warm to her at all, and the recognition of her 
id qualities seems to be a mere cataloguing of them 
an act of justice, without a spark of real liking. The 
tragedy of the book, too, comes about through a piece 
f fanciful unreasonableness on her part, which is not 
at all like a practical Yankee spinster of her class. 
rhe other people are more slightly sketched, and 
It is quite 


perhaps all the better on that account. 
unusual ina man’s book not to see some bungling 
and artificiality in attempts at women’s conversations 
among themselves, just as in women’s stories the 
men’s talk sounds very inefficiently masculine ; but 
Dr. Mitchell’s women are really natural—perhaps 
because, in trying to describe them, he has not had 

em in his mind as feminine beings, but as human 
beings, who chaaced to be Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. 
Westerley, and Miss Clemson, instead of Mr. Mor- 

n, Mr. Westerley, and Mr. Clemson. Though, as 
we have said, the conversation is not dramatic or 
striking, there is a good deal of very clever dinner- 
table and parlor talk. The novel is altogether most 
reditable to an author who seems to do nothing ill. 
An interesting suggestion made, by the way, is that it 
was the war which gave the medical profession its 
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social rank in this country, so different from that held 
by it in England. 


Gustavus Adolphus.! 


THE history of Sweden, particularly in the sev- 
enteenth century, is worthy of careful study, on ac- 
count of the important réle which the nation played 
in the international affairs of Europe. The remark- 
able characters and careers of the rulers, moreover, 
add great dramatic interest to the subject. The lives 
of Christina and of Charles X11. cannot fail to enlist 
attention. But the reign of Gustavus Adolphus has 
excited more general interest than any other series 
of events in Swedish history, and has been more 
thoroughly investigated by scholars. One reason of 
the great interest attaching to this reign is to be found 
in the fact that it occurred at the critical point in the 
history of Protestantism, and that the efforts of the 
king were determinative in behalf of the achievements 
of the Reformation in Germany. Another reason is 
to be found in the character of the king, which in- 
creases in heroic grandeur as the difficulties of the 
situation become more threatening. 

A work treating of the history of Sweden under 
the Vasa kings, in a manner befitting the subject, 
would deserve to stand by the side of our great mas- 
ter-pieces of historical composition, The works of 
Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and Motley have set a 
standard for the American who would write history, 
but the work before us appears not to have been 
written with this standard particularly in view. In 
fact, Mr. Stevens furnishes no evidence through his 
book that he has aimed to attain any specially schol- 
arly standard. He writes somewhat after the man- 
ner of one to whom the whole matter is a new dis- 
covery, and presumes his readers to be in essentially 
the same position. Yet it is hardly to be supposed 
that any one who is likely to read a book of the size 
and serious aspect of the present volume, needs to 
have Tycho Brahe introduced to him as ‘‘a Danish 
man of science, of astronomic fame.” Through un- 
necessary explanations of this kind, the narrative is 
rendered somewhat diffuse. Space might have been 
saved by cutting down in this regard, or it might 
have been profitably used for notes of reference to 
authorities; for it is possible that the student, if not 
the ‘‘ general reader,” may wish to inquire into the 
suurces and foundations of all this. Through his 
residence in Sweden, Mr. Stevens had ample op- 
portunity for making his book a guide to the lit- 
erature of that portion of Swedish history which 
he has narrate, without interfer- 
ing with the narrative. If he had done this, it 
would have been useful for the student, and its 
usefulness for a larger circle of readers would not 


undertaken to 


1 «History of Gustavus Adolphus.” By John L. 
Stevens, [XL.D., recently United States Ministerat Stock- 
holm. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. For 
sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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have ‘been impaired. It is to be regretted, more- 
over, that he has not seen fit to put forth the effort 
or expense required to provide an index. Itisa 
good general rule for a writer of history to follow: if 
he cannot afford to index his voluminous books, he 
had better not publish them. 

The quotations from Swedish documents, which 
are introduced bodily in translation, indicate in some 
cases haste, and not the most accurate scholarship. 
The idiom of the original is now and then too closely 
followed. Of course, these defects are matters of 
form, but it should be remembered that the difference 
between a perishable and an immortal work on his- 
tory is more a matter of form than of substance. 
To the credit of the author, however, it must 
said that he has acquired a fair knowledge of the 


be 


facts to be presented, and given us a work from which 
much may be learned regarding this period of Swed- 


ish history. 


Tourgee’s “ Appeal to Cesar.” 


ANY one who has been at all in the habit of reading 
sociological discussions, reports of practical workers 
for humanity in its various regions of greatest need, 
and the like, will have to put real force upon him- 
self to do justice to Judge Tourgee’s latest manifesto. 
Briefly, dn Appeal to Cwsar is a 


sensible suggestion with regard to national help in 


very sound and 
educating the negro, arrived at by a process of un- 
founded assertion and rhetorical clap-trap. It begins 
with a theatrical account of a conversation held by the 
author with Mr. Garfield, headed by a picture of the 
twoin conversation. It follows on with newspaperish 
chapter-headings, such as ‘‘ A Shattered Idol,” ‘* A 
‘Treason of the Blood,’”’ ‘* Accounting for Strange 
Things,” etc., etc. Under these headings he reasons, 
first, that slavery was not the deepest root of difficulty 
between North and South, but only a symptom: that 
the Northern ideal of life was individual liberty, and 
the Southern, caste and aristocracy. Now, it is this 
calm ignorance, this cool putting forward of his own 
assertion in the face of the facts of history, that causes 
the irritation which it costs any student to undertake 
to deal reasonably with a showy, sensational writer 
The ideal of the 
settled the Southern States, and of those who settled 
The 


circumstances of religious separatism that led to the 


like Tourgee. Anglo Saxons who 


the Northern States, was individual liberty. 


establishment of the New England colonies, resulted 
better fulfilment of this ideal, from the first, 
Northern Yet, North 
South, the tendency was the same; the South, as 


in a 


among the colonists and 
the North, protested against the introduction of slave 
labor, and acquiesced in it finally no more readily at 
last. 


tory of the Negro Race in America” 


Any one who chooses to read ‘* William’s His- 
may find the 
slave laws of the Northern States, the accounts of the 
burning of negroes in New York, and other mat- 
ter, that will convince fhim that the “ideals” of 


[Feb. 


North and South with regard ‘to the ‘individual 
freedom” of the negro were much the same. Con- 
necticut is the only colony that can make even a 
fair showing in the matter. North and South alike 
fought in the Revolution with the same spirit of 
** individual liberty.” Jefferson, to whom our coun- 
try Owes its extreme passion for liberty and equality, 
its enthroning of the populace, was a Virginian. 
Circumstance made the South the home of slavery, 
the North. Zhen —a result, 
grew up in the South, the 


and abolished it in 
not a cause, of slavery 
caste-idea. 


slavery was created by a natural liking in Southern 


The author goes on—still assuming that 


Anglo-Saxons for caste, while Northern Anglo-Saxons 
had a natural distaste for it—to reason that, this being 
so, there is a natural antipathy in the Southern bosom 
toward the negro except as a serf or dependent; that 
this being an inherent quality of the Southern Anglo- 
Saxon, we cannot look to see it removed by business 
relations, lapse of time, or anything else; there must, 
in the nature of things, yawn ever a gulf of mutual 
distrust and dislike between color and color. He re- 
views the carpet-bag period, dismissing with hasty 
notice all the peculiar causes of irritation and clashing 
that marked the time, the deliberate labor of many 
scoundrels to sow hatred between the bewildered 
negroes and the stripped and sore whites, the utter 
desolation of the country and disorganization of so- 
ciety. Let any one read an account of the condition 
of any country for several years after having been the 
theatre of absolutely exhausting war, and see what is 
to be expected of its social condition; but here, as 
always, Judge Tourgee seems to suffer from lack of 
sufficient historical knowledge to draw sound conclu- 
sions. He finds in all this painful history of ’65-"76 
only corroboration of his doctrine of intrinsic antipathy 
the It is to be that 


Judge Tourgee was one of those who resented the 


between races. remembered 
withdrawal of military government from the South by 
President Hayes; so it is to be presumed that at that 
time he supposed that the antipathy could be over- 
come by keeping unlettered negroes and white adven- 
turers in legislatures and on judicial benches, to gov- 
ern a proud and passionate white race, for a sufficient 
length of time. This method having been stopped 
by President Hayes, he sees no hope of the breach 
ever being healed. This light tossing aside, as of no 
account, the many causes of race-hostility during that 
period, is again irritating to the reader who has a 
taste for the deduction of conclusions from facts: so, 
again, the cool disregard of the many forces now at 
work drawing together the races, the many evidences 
of growing cordiality of relations between them. 
The authoritative ‘‘ Century ” article on the Ku Klux 
is—either deliberately or carelessly—totally misquot- 
ed; the existence of any other observers in the South 
besides Judge Tourgee, and telling a different story 
from him, is ignored. One would imagine that it 
was he, and not Mr. Curry, who had been in daily 
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contact with the negro problem for years, judging 
from the serenity with which he makes statements 
quite at variance with Mr. Curry’s reports to the 
Bureau of Education—reports based upon the work 
down in the very heat and struggle of the negro ques- 
tion that this Southerner has been engaged in, while 
the Northern writer, apparently without ever having 
read the reports, puts himself forward as an authority 
in the matter. It is not Judge Tourgee, but an ex- 
Confederate soldier, Mr. Cable, who has been speak- 
ing and working among the Southern people for not 
only the political and business equality of the negro, 
but—with indignant protest—for the reform of social 
injustices in their position; and testifies that he finds 
the better class of his fellows with him, and the 
causes of irritation maintained only by noisy reaction- 
aries. It was not Tourgee nor the carpet-bag gov- 
ernments of Mississippi and South Carolina, who 
lifted from debt and abject degradation the colored 
school-systems of those States, but ex-Confederates 
Hampton and Lamar. Yet of the arduous, self-sac- 
rificing, and really noble work being done toward 
the elevation and equality of the negro, all through 
never 


by ex-Confederates, he seems 


Every national educational con- 


South, 
have heard. 
vention in the United States, every prison congress, 
numberless reports and and files of sta- 
tistics, give evidence of these things—of the many 


papers 


forces now in operation to draw together native white 
and native black in the South. Indeed, a doctrine 
which has quite as strong a backing of evidence as 
the converse, is that there is a natural cordiality be- 
tween Southern white and black, only obscured now 
by temporary causes; and that whenever relations 
between them have thoroughly readjusted themselves, 
this liking will reassert itself. But without, appar- 
ently, having taken the trouble to examine at all 

attainable evidence on these points, upon the 
strength of the recollections of a few years’ unpleas- 
unt sojourn in the South, sitting in his study thous- 
ands of miles away, this author fills chapters with 
accounts of the true relation of the races in the South, 
which has escaped the notice of those who are at 
work on the spot; and concludes that there is no 
tendency toward close of the breach. He then re- 
verts to the census statistics, to show that in three 
States the negro is now in the majority, and, at the 
present rate of increase, soon will be in eight. What 
isto bedone? The negro, he holds, is, and is likely 
to continue, debased and ignorant; yet either these 
‘eight black republics ” must be ruled by their crim- 
inal and illiterate classes, or a minority must rule, 
against the will of the majority. For the natural 
hatred of the races to each other will forever divide 
parties upon the color line. If, for example, a sober, 
sensible, colored man, with a little property to be- 
queath, and sons who are falling into bad ways 
through tempting open saloons, is called upon to 
vote whether to close up or to encourage these sa- 
loons, and if the saloon side of the question has been 
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fixed upon as the ‘‘colored ” position, he will vote 
for the saloons. Meanwhile, every white loafer and 
drunkard will vote against them. For, says Judge 
Tourgee, ‘‘the sentiment that produces the separa- 
tion of the races and their crystallization into distinct 
bodies is stronger than any other sentiment that can 
animate humanity except the religious.” Now not 
only is it on the face of if foolish to assert that negroes, 
or any other human beings, will vote against what 
they see to be their interest, simply in order to vote 
against the whites, but the facts show that they have 
not done so; that in local and State affairs they have 
repeatedly divided on questions of property or taxes, 
on the liquor question, on any question coming near 
enough home to their simple understanding to give 
them a conception of what their interest was. The 
sober man, black or white, against the drunken; 
the property-owner, black or white, against the des- 
titute; the debtor class against the creditor class :— 
every time the test of self-interest has been applied, 
the color bond has given way. In national matters, 
traditional loyalty to one party, and the great diffi- 
culty to an ignorant man of comprehending how his 
interests can possibly be affected by national issues, 
delay this giving way: but what if next year or next 
administration two or three bright colored men should 
graduate from Professor Perry’s or Professor Sum- 
ner’s instructions, and begin to preach tariff reform 
to their people? Where would the color-line go, 
for instance, with a colored Harvard graduate on the 
stump in the South for tariff reform? The educated 
few among the negroes will take sides, and the col- 
ored masses will part, following them ; the liberal 
portion of the whites—such as those for whom Mr. 
Cable speaks—will take sides, and the white masses 
will be split asunder, following them. 

We need not follow farther the rejection, one by 
one, of suggestions asto the possible solution of the dif- 
ficulty. The method is always the same—mere asser- 
tion in every positive language. We must pause, how- 
That these have 
been repeatedly challenged, every reader of the pa- 
pers knows. The error is simply that the estimate 
of the rate of increase is based upon the census re- 
turns of 1870, compared with those of 1880; whereas 
the census of 1870 is admitted to have been, in the 
matter of the colored population, grossly inaccurate. 
Chiefly owing to the appointment, by the State gov- 
ernments of that date, of illiterate and indolent men 
to take the census of the colored population, much 
of it failed to appear at all in the figures. The 
result, of course, is a leap in its census numbers, 
between 1870 and 1880, indicative of a quite start- 
ling rate of increase. It is impossible to correct the 
figures for 1870 now, and the war makes the de- 
cade 1860-1870 comparatively worthless to reason 
from; such collateral evidence, however, as is to be 
had from previous censuses, from rough estimates of 
the sources of error in 1870, from school statistics, 
etc., has been taken for what it is worth. We have 


ever, uponthe point of the statistics. 
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the actual rate of increase of the colored race: all 
agree in placing it considerably lower than that of 
Tourgee’s estimate; one, from a good authority, puts 
it lower than that of the white race. 

Nevertheless, when, from untenable premises, 
Judge Tourgee proceeds to draw the conclusion that 
the negro must be educafed—a thing that every 
right-minded person is willing to concede at once as 
unspeakably important—no impatience with what 
precedes need mar one’s cordiality toward the con- 
clusion. But the State governments are absolutely 
The States 


were impoverished to absolute exhaustion by the war, 


unable to provide for this education. 


and greatly reduced in number of adult white men; 
still further stripped during the period of the negro 
governments; so few of the negroes are tax-payers, 
that nine-tenths of the whole school fund must come 
from the scanty property left to the whites, while the 
colored children share the expenditures; and, in actu- 
al fact, according to the United States reports, several 
of the States are already taxed up to the extreme con- 
stitational limits, and have not yet succeeded in 
supplying all the needed schools or properly equip- 
ping them, even with the aid of private funds that 
been 


have lavishly contributed from the North. 


National aid seems absolutely the only possible 
thing under the circumstances. The only question is, 
how best to give it. And here our author becomes clear 
and practicable—admirably so. Shall the sum to be 
given be put unconditionally into the hands of the 
separate States? It is running a great risk: not 
necessarily of intentional misuse, but of the lavish 
and experimental way in which any average body of 
men will spend money coming in a lump and easily 
ornate 


into their hands——‘*‘ costly school-houses 


machinery,” industrial experiments, and the like. 
Shall it be given, but conditionally ? Conditions 
could not be enforced, the money once given; and 
would only remain sources of irritation, or hamper 
the free action of those who, on the ground, might 
know the needs of the case better than the general 
government. Shall the Federal government admin- 
ister directly its expenditure? Not if this involves 
**a system of national schools, ora numerous and ex- 
pensive array of Federal officials.” The author then 
proceeds to outline his proposal. 

** Tt must provide with absolute certainty that the 
"und shall be expended for the promotion of primary 
education, and for no other purpose.” 

** It ts desirable that it 


educational systems of the various States,” without 


should utilize the existing 


going absolutely out of control of the general Govern- 
ment, 
“Tt ought . 


degree upon the 


to avoid trespassing in the least 
specific domain of the State, even as 
construed by the most enthusiastic advocate of State 
sovereignty.” 


It should stimulate, instead of replacing, private and 


State contribution. 
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Let, therefore, the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation assign, in proportion to the census illiteracy, 
to each school district of each State its share of a 
This fund to 


be applied by preference to the support of the regu- 


fund to be appropriated by Congress. 


lar free schools of each State, and to be used only for 
payment of teachers ; to be paid only when the Com- 
missioner is satisfied that a primary free school has 
been maintained not less than three months in a year, 
and with proper average attendance; to exceed in 
The 


necessary facts to be ascertained by report of the 


no case one-half of the expense of the school. 


proper State officers, through the State superintend- 
ent of instruction, or, in case of private schools, by a 
volunteer inspector. Payment to be made by check 
payable to teacher or other representative of each 
school, and countersigned by the State Superintend 
ent. Where there ts no State free school, and one cannot 
be secured, private free schools to receive the benefit 
of the fund. 
tendance, studies, etc., in all the beneficiary schools 


The State Superintendent to report at- 


to the Commissioner, and the Commissioner to have 
full right of inspection, dut not of interference—neither 
he nor any United States official. The sum falling 
to the share of each district to be inviolably distribut- 
ed to white and black in proportion to illiteracy, if 
there are separate schools. The measure to apply to 
no State in which the illiteracy does not exceed fwe/z 

per cent, 

Here is a simple, economical, and flexible system. 
It creates no new officers—a few clerks will suffice 
for all the added work ; the statistics of the census 
bureau already provide most of the facts the Com- 
missioner will need. It involves the least possible 
expenditure, the least possible loop-hole for loss of 
money. It brings to bear directly on each neigh- 
borhood the encouragement of help, together with 
stimulus to self-help. It involves no doubtful stretch 
of constitutional rights in the undertaking of State 
functions by the general government, and secures a 
pleasant method of co-operation between State and 
national agents. There is no rooin for partisan abuse 

no patronage, appointments, disbursing agents. 
There is not room for fiction, irritation, or misunder- 
standing. Nothing could be more simple, direct, 
and effective. 

The explanation of his plan constitutes the valua- 
ble portion of the book. The author goes on to de- 
scribe his futile attempts to win the attention of the 
authorities to it, resulting finally in his giving it up, 
and appealing to the public. The public has not re- 
sponded very cordially. It is notable that those who 
show the least liking for the author’s sensationalism 
are the very ones who have given the most cordial 
welcome to his plan. In fact, however, Judge Tour- 
gee is by no means the creator of the general princi- 
ple involved in it; nor if President Garfield read the 
transactions of the Department of Education would 
before 


these ideas have struck him as new. Even 


the President’s death, they had fonud frequent ex- 
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pression ; again, last year, one of the circulars of the 
Bureau of Education (No. 3) contained the outline of 
a plan by Mr. Curry, agent of the Peabody fund, by 
which national aid should be so distributed as to 
timulate, instead of retarding, local effort. His plan 
was good, and could easily have been brought into 
creement with Judge Tourgee’s. But such plans 
should have been brought in as amendments to the 
Blair bill: it seems certain now that no help will be 
given otherwise than through the medium of this bill. 
It isa pity that Judge Tourgee’s plan was not thus 


rought forward, at this very session of Congress. 


Briefer Notice. 


tria’ is a little volume which has for its sub-title 
It was ac- 


“sé 


‘*\ Study in Communistic History.” 
ted by the Johns Hopkins University 
r the degree of Ph. D., upon the completion of a 
rse in the department of history and _ political 
nce,” and may therefore be supposed to embrace 
me of the earliest results of the writer’s indepen- 
is an account of Etienne 


as a thesis 


nt investigations. It 
t, and the attempts of his followers to realize his 
ws of social organization. It is worthy of note 
t whenever communists attempt to carry out prac- 
uly their scheme of reform, they find themselves 
liged to hold to the right of property, however 
rorously they may have declaimed against it in 
ory; for no sooner is a communistic association 
rmed, than it is moved to maintain the right to 
ts own property against the claims of every other 
person or association. The Icarians and all other 
similar societies are communistic, therefore, only in 
sense that the family is communistic. Their 
munism is the communism of the family extended 

. larger number of persons, but the power to limit 

» number always remains in the hands of the asso- 
tion itself. Within the association, as within the 
ily, all members partake in common of the things 
which they have need. Organized on this funda- 
mental principle, the disciples of Cabot set out from 
France in the spring of 1848, to seek their social sal- 
tion. What Mr. Shaw has-attempted is to present 
nnected account of their endeavors: their utter fail- 

e in Texas, their temporary prosperity anc final quar- 
rels in Nauvoo, the removal of the two divisions, one to 
Iowa and one to Missouri, the extinction of the Mis- 
ri branch, the secession of the younger generation 
lowa, and the final establishment of a kindred 
ssociation in California, The narrative is unpre- 
tentious, direct, andclear, But the description of the 
sition of the Icarians of California, as ‘‘ two or three 
miles trom the town of Cloverdale and eighteen miles 
from San Francisco,” hardly fits in with actual geo- 
graphical relations. In writing of the party conflicts 
and the dissensions and divisions, the author might 


! “Tearia: A Study in Communistic History.” By 
\lbert Shaw, Ph.D. New York: G,. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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advantageously have laid more stress on the causes of 
weakness in the organization, such as its violation of 
fundamental principles of human nature; but one 
who has followed carefully the eventful history of the 
Icarians may, perhaps, be forgiven if he has been 
attracted by the sincerity of their enthusiasm to such 
an extent as to overlook the shallowness of their phil- 
osophy. But taken all in all, the book may be heartily 
commended as an agreeable presentation of an interest- 
ing episode in our social history. ——Several belated 
rthe issue of our January 


holiday books reach us ° 
nese is F/cwers from Arcadia 


number, First amon 
—a little holiday annual bound in blue silk, and filled 
with brief verses of love and friendship, sprinkled 
with a few paintings of Californian wild flowers and 
other pictures. The difficulties in the way of get- 
ting such paintings satisfactorily executed on this 
coast are great, and cannot be said to have been 
overcome; but the idea of a specially Californian 
annual is a good one, for it is often vexatious to Cal- 
ifornians to be unable to send anything to Eastern 
friends which has not already been in the Eastern 
markets; and the verses, which are light and flowing, 
and full of affectionate domestic sentiment, 
would seem adapted to meet this want for many. 
As a holiday book may also be reckoned Comforting 
Thoughts®—a_ collection of from Henry 
Ward Beecher, designed specially for those in afflic- 
tion. They are grouped into twelve chapters, each 
containing para graphs from sermons and writings, 
followed by a few pages of petitions from prayers. 
It is noticeable that the selections from the prayers 
are, on an average, considerably more eloquent and 
fervid than the others. The collection is brief, 
well-made, both in editing and printing, and should 
be welcome to the class for whom it is intended, 
Here, also, are this year’s ‘* Golden Florals ”’—the 
series name under which for two or three years have 
been printed the holiday editions of favorite hymns 
with embellished card-covers and lavish illustrations. 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains‘ and The Mountain 
Anthem® are the titles of this year’s new issues. 
The Mountain Anthem is a series of poems upon the 
Beatitudes, of no more than fair merit. In both 
books, however, new hands are visible in the illus- 
trations, which are décidedly better than in previous 
Finally, among tardy holiday publications, we 
These cards continue to 


and 


extracts 


ones. 
may notice Prang’s cards. 
show a sincere artistic effort, and the contrast between 
those of today and the earliest issues is most creditable 


2 Flowers from Arcadia. A Christmas Greeting. By 
James T. White. San Francisco: James T, White & 
Co. 1884. 

8 Comforting Thoughts, Spoken by Henry Ward 
Beecher, in Sermons, Addresses and Prayers. Arranged 
by Irene Ovington. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
Hulbert. 1885. 

4 From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. Illustrated by 
Guilfoye & Merrill. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1884. 

5 The Mountain Anthem. By William C. Richards. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1884. 
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tothe managers. A number of artists of good rank— 
a few of more than good rank—have contributed de- 
signs ; W. Hamilton Gibson, Wm. H. Beard, Walter 
Satterlee, J. W. Champrey, Miss Dora Wheeler, are 
among them. The publishers issue an ‘‘ illustrated ” 
catalogue—a most welcome convenience to the in- 
tending purchaser, calculated to save hours of search, 
for it gives a description of each set of cards, men- 
tioning the artist, and accompanying each with a 
small outline suggestion of the device of the card. 
As usual, the weakest point of the cards is in the 


An 


extreme development of the holiday card idea ap- 


text inscriptions, but these show improvement. 


pears in “‘ Art Prints on Satin” of various kinds— 
really elaborate articles, with Christmas inscriptions. 
Several calendars are also issued among the cards. 
The Thackeray one has a rather noticeable device : 
Satire removing the jeering mask, and showing an 
expression of grave pity; this made clear to the unob- 
servant by the legend on the hem of her garment: 
‘* Behind a mask, a pitying face.” ———No. 4 of Wm. 
R. Jenkins’s Romans Choisés is About’s Le Rot des 
Montagnes.' Like the previous numbers, this story 
is perfectly suitable for class reading, and designed 
primarily for that purpose, and then for general 
reading. Le Roi is a ferocious bandit chief, and is 
calculated to be much more inspiring to young read- 
Dr. S. 





ers of the language than the classics are. 
E. Herrick, of the Mount Vernon Church, Boston, 
delivered last year a series of popular Sunday evening 
lectures on Protestant reformers, beginning with 
Tauler and the Mystics, and ending with John 
Wesley. 
have evidently been read and liked in book-form, as 
the book, Some Heretics of Yesterday,? has already 


They were demanded for publication, and 


edition. The scope of them is 
** Lest 


should be disappointed in the contents of the present 


reached a second 


fairly described by the author: some reader 
volume, Jet me simply say by way of preface, that no 
new facts are brought to light in the following pages; 
they are old stories simply retold—not for students, 
but for the young men and women of the congrega- 
tion to which it is my privilege to minister, and whom 


I am trying to train from Sunday to Sunday in the 


Christian graces of faith, hope, and charity.” It°* 


seems admirably adapted to both readers and hearers 
of this 
and historically true 


class: spirited and sympathetic in manner, 
perhaps not absolutely in 
accord, in every detail, with the best historic judg- 
ment, and a little conventional in its estimates of 
men and movements; but still as good a series of 
pictures of the Pratestant movements as could be 
asked, and especially happy in giving an impression 
of their chronological succession, their connections 





and _ isolations. Four books which might be 
1 Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Edinond About. New 
York : William R. Jenkins & Co. 1885. 
2 Some Heretics of Yesterday. By S. E. Herrick, 
D.D. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884, For 


sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 
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classed as ‘‘ books of advice,” are Chats,® The 
Mentor,* Maxims of Public Health,5 and One Thou- 
sand Blunders in English Corrected.® Three of 
these relate tospeech and behavior; Maxims of Pub- 
lic Health is an attempt ‘‘to make gravely important 
sanitary matters interesting as literature.” To this 
end, emphatic advice, chiefly with regard to disinfec- 
tion, cleanliness, etc., is put into brief, newspaper- 
like paragraphs, which is not a bad idea; and while 
these do not exactly recommend themselves as litera- 
ture, they may get more readers than plainer and sim- 
pler writing would do, and thereby do good. They are 
badly jumbled up, without topical grouping, and there 
is much repetition and redundancy. Judicious excis- 
ion and rearrangement would have increased the use- 
fulness of the book. Still, as it is sensible and on an 
important subject, it is reasonable to view it uncrit- 
ically and bespeak it readers. As to the three books 
of behavior and language, they are quite of the better 
class, but there is about them the almost invariable 
objection to books of advice—that some bad advice 
gets smuggled in among the good, and some matters 
of opinion or trivial custom are set down with as 
much Median-and-Persian authoritativeness as mat- 
ters of the greatest importance. Zhe Mentor, which is 
**a little book for the guidance of such men and boys 
as would appear to advantage in the society of per- 
sons of the better sort,” is, in the main, very sensible 
in distinguishing between what is intrinsically, al- 
ways, and everywhere, good manners, and what is 
merely the convention of a locality or a period; and, 
also, in insisting upon simplicity and spontaneity. 
Yet, even here, the most gross and impossible boor- 
ishness is gravely prohibited, on the same page with 
purely arbitrary rules for the observance of some so- 
cial custom : one wonders what class can have been 
in a mentor’s mind, when, on the same page, he pro- 
scribes eating with parted lips, and prescribes the di- 
rection in which the handles of knife and fork should 
It is usual 
for people themselves well-bred to contemn ‘*‘ books 


be ‘‘slightly turned” when laid down. 


of etiquette ”; but the principle of a book of, not eti- 
quette, perhaps, but behavior, is not bad. The pur- 
chasers of such books are mainly lads—both in coun- 
try and city — who have much social aspiration and 
probably much social experience, all in a sphere too 
far removed from society with a capital S to know 
that it 2s 


into this society some hints of 


removed. Surely, it is well to introduce 


**nobler manners” ; 
and, though it may be quite unnecessary that the 
young rustic, taking a neighbor lass toa ‘‘ company,” 
should have any views as to the number of steps by 
By G. Homlen, Boston: Lee & Shephard. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 

By Alfred Ayres. New York: Funk 


8 Chats. 
1885. 
4 The Mentor. 
& Wagnalls. 1885. 
5 Maxims of Public Health. By O. W. Wight. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co. 1884. For sale in San Fran- 

cisco by James T. White. 
6 One Thousand Blunders in English Corrected. By 
Harlan H. Ballard. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 188s. 
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which she should precede him into the room, it can 
not do him any harm to have them, and in studying 
his manual for this point, he will come across much 
sound advice on the weightier matters of the law. 
Again, it sometimes happens that wealth, or other 
success, throws suddenly into fastidious circles per- 
sons quite destitute of even the elements of good man- 
ners. Unless their wealth is very great, and their 
sensitiveness very small, these persons are apt to 
feel privately uneasy about the social code, and 
quite disposed to keep a surreptitious book of be- 
havior. It is, perhaps, the existence of this class 
that prompts the presence of the exceedingly axi- 
omatic rules which in part make up the book un- 
der review ; and is it not for the peace of the fas- 
tidious that somebody shou/d tell these things to Sir 
Gorgius Midas? Still again, there are perfectly 
well-bred people, who are entirely unacquainted 
with the codes by which that systematized body, 
known as ‘‘ Society,” transacts its intercourse—iso- 
lated people, recluses, students, busy and retiring 
people, who are yet now and then forced to march 
a little in the social ranks, The regulars there are 
not apt to comprehend that ill-breeding is one thing, 
and ignorance of forms and observances another; 
and they do not accept the mere essential elements 
of good mannersas sufficient. This, of course, makes 
things uncomfortable for both parties, and while the 
intelligent recluse must necessarily depend mainly on 
his own eyes and on initiated friends to steer him 
safely through, it seems reasonable that, if the code 
could be more or less reduced to print, it might be 
quite worth his perusal. The fact is, there are essen- 
tials to decent breeding, the lack of which ought to 
exclude one from a gentleman’s house ; and these it 
is well to preach to the boor: there are tolerably in- 
variable customs of society--such, say, as the party 
call—which may easily be unknown to the recluse, 
and of which he may to advantage be told: and there 
are transitory regulations, which may become all 
wrong next year, such as the size or folding of cards, 
the problem of whether to lay your hat on the floor or 
on the piano, the true line between fork and spoon. 
In the main, the little book before us discriminates 
well between these three classes, often calling atten- 
tion to the unimportant or transitory nature of a regu- 
lation. It would have been still better to have openly 
divided it into three heads, correspondingly. The 
true objection to these books of manners is that they 
are generally written by second-rate people, who lay 
great stress on trifling points of usage, as to which 
they are likelier to be wrong than right. The one 
under review is gentlemanly and sensible. Chats 
is still more uniformly sensible ; it is for boys and 
girls, and treats in really pleasant little talks of a 
wide range of matters of youthful doubt and blun- 
We note several particularly sensible pieces of 





} 
caer, 


advice, and only two things we should take any ex- 
eption to: one, the defense of Mr. Bryant’s ‘* black 
ist,” every word of it; the other, the surprising ad- 


} 
i 
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vice never to read any paper that professes to be in- 
dependent, as such a paper is guided by caprice, 
not principle. The sentence sounds like an expres- 
sion of vexation, born of party spirit during the 
‘*latest unpleasantness,” and is quite unworthy of 
its very excellent surroundings. The 2,000 Blun- 
ders far outdoes Zhe Mentor in miscellaneousness 
of advice, prohibiting ‘* He done it,” ‘‘ drownded,” 
and the like, together with such usages as ‘‘ biscuit ” 
for ‘‘roll,” instead of for ‘‘cracker.” The blunders 
are given alphabetically, each followed by a brief 
explanation why it is wrong; and we cull a few of 
these: ‘*BLAB. Not to be predicated of any for 
whom we feel love or respect” (Let us remember, 
that it is only our enemies who may with propriety 
be said to blab); ‘* BoLt, in the sense of suddenly 
to desert, is not good English” (so we are to look 
to see a political event of last year go upon the 
pages of truly dignified history as ‘‘the great sudden- 
desertion of ’84”); ‘‘Con, the receptacle on which 
the grains grow, U.S.” (from which are we to under- 
stand that to be ‘* U.S.” constitutes a word a “‘ blun- 
der”? or that the proper substitute in conversation 
for ‘‘cob” is ‘the receptacle, etc.”’?). What with 
citations of blunders so gross that any child knows 
them to be wrong, and of words that are no blunders 
at all, the list becomes nearly valueless, in spite of 
the majority of sound corrections; the neophyte 
would not know which were which. Miss Faithfull 
has given her impressions of America in a book en- 
titled Zhree Visits to America.1 The chief interest 
lies in the motive of her visits, the nature of her pre- 
vious work, and the bearing of that upon her Ameri- 
can observations. It is obyious that in all outside 
the special objects of her investigations —women’s 
work, and the like—Miss Faithfull saw things very 
much in the tourist fashion, and acquired her infor- 
mation from the conversation of those who chanced 
to be her ertertainers, often, therefore, going away 
with the view of a set in her mind as if it were the 
unanimous American opinion. Her account of Mor- 
monism, however, may be taken as a result of quite 
careful investigation. It coincides closely with Mrs. 
Jackson’s: both ladies carried away from their ac- 
quaintance with Mormon women a sincere respect 
and liking, joined with a deepened conviction of 
their unhappiness under the system. The letters 
of Princess Alice of Hesse have lately been given to 
the world—or rather a volume full of extracts from 
them, made by Queen Victoria. These are woven 
together by a thread of biography, whose authorship 
is not given, though the introduction is by Princess 
Helena, It is expressly explained that the extracts 
have been made solely with reference to the personal 
character and interests of the Princess, as it would 
not be suitable to make public now her political ex- 
pressions. This is entirely proper ; and it is accord- 
ingly not just to criticise the exclusively domestic 











1 Three Visits to America. 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


By Emily Faithfull. New 
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Kimitations of the Princess’s apparent interests, so far 
as public affairs go; but it certainly is curious to read 
the letters of a woman who had some reputation for 
intellect, and find them curiously devoid of literary 
gossip, and all that related class of subjects in which 
so much of the interest of most clever people lies. 
In spite of Strauss’s friendship, and his admiration 
for her intelligence, the Princess Alice does not seem 
to have been at all a clever woman. Of her real 
goodness, her sense, affection, practical energy, and 
efficiency there is ample evidence, and there is a 
vigor and character in the letters that testifies to a 
brighter, more able, and less self-centered mind than 
that of the mother, as revealed in the *‘ Diary.” The 
subject matter of thc letters is domestic affection, the 
personal experiences of the family circle and of ser- 
vants, dependants, etc., and the various charitable 
and other beneficial institutions, committees, soci- 
eties, of which the Princess was an energetic founder 
and manager. Nothing could be more like the life 
of some good, public-spirited, affectionate, middle- 
class wife. It is foolish to complain that there should 
not have been added to all these virtues commanding 
intellect, genius for public affairs, literary gifts, so- 
cial fascinations : when was it written in history that 
sovereigns possessed a// the virtues? The 
family affections of the royal house of England seem 
never to have been hampered by any habit of reti- 
cence: if a school-girl had written these letters, she 
It is, ** my darl- 


strc ng 


would have been called gushing. 
ing, precious Mamma,” “ my adored Papa,” “ my be- 
loved, idolized husband,” “ my dear, sweet mamma- 
in-law,” “ dear Lady Campbell,” “ the dear roth” (a 
birth-day or other anniversary); and after many pages 
of such messages as “Oh, my darling mamma, how I 
do love you!” the absent daughter naively writes 
that, though she is so silent, and never tells her moth- 
er so, she really does love her very dearly. One can- 
not but smile at some of this, but it would be a shame 
to laugh, for these outspoken endearments are very 
sincere ; so, too, is the undying grief for the dead, 


which neither mourner seems to have had the least~ 


idea of suffering in silence ; it is poured forth, year 
after year, with childlike abandon. Both the sub- 
stance of these letters and the fact of their publica 


tion is another evidence of the curious lack of the 


sense of reticence in this family ; but this, together 
with their evident deficiency in sense of humor, is, 


perhaps, a German trait. It seems surprising that a 


sort of school-girl diction should run through the let- 


ters: children or friends or mementoes are ‘‘so 
pretty and dear,” ‘* so good and dear,” ** so welcome 
and dear ”; the Princess was ‘‘ so glad,” ‘* so amus- 


ed,” *‘so troubled”; she hopes that war will not 
occur, it will be ‘* such a horrid thing,” and after go- 
ing through really dreadful experiences in a most he- 
roic manner, working as nurse at the hospitals, amid 
shocking sights, and making herself mother to the 
whole terrified town—suffering, meanwhile, every 


anxiety for her husband at the front, and bearing a 
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child amid all this—she describes the state of affairs 
as “‘so horrid!” It isa pity that some less loving 
hand had not edited the book, giving in a quarter of 
the space a view of Princess Alice’s really beauti- 
ful character, less marred by these trivialities, —— 
In Zhe Three Prophets, Colonel Chaillé-Long pro- 
fesses the belief that General Gordon, Arabi Pasha, 
and El Mahdi (the ‘‘ three prophets ”) have been all 
really only the secret tools through which England 
carried out an intrigue for the possession of the Sou- 
dan. He implies not obscurely that Gordon was 
first sent to the Soudan in order to so throw it into 
confusion by mal-administration, dissipate its reve- 
nues, and otherwise make it difficult for Egypt to 
hold, that detachment might occur; that Arabi Pasha 
was thenencouraged in rebellion, and even the Alexan- 
drian massacre winked at, in order that Egypt might 
be still further crippled; and finally El Mahdi encour- 
aged to rebel in the Soudan in order to detach it from 
Egypt, Gordon sent thither to prevent reconciliation, 
and, if possible, persuade the Mahdi to confine him- 
self to establishing a Soudan State, under the protec- 
torate of England; that he has remained there, 
though he could easily have come out by way of 
Uganda, in order to supply a pretext to send a “‘re- 
lief expedition,” in reality an army of occupation to 
take possession of the Soudan; the details of this in- 
trigue having been kept arranged by secret corres- 
This 


Colonel Long was Gordon’s aid during his*first Sou- 


pondence between Gordon and Gladstone. 


dan expedition; remained with him some time, and 
then parted from him. The most of the book is filled 
with rambling and confused accounts of the author’s 
connection with Gordon in the Soudan, and of the 
Arabi rebellion. So exceedingly confused is it as to 
be uncomfortable reading. It 
and full of a certain tone of dislike and resentment 


is very egotistic, 
toward Gordon—though nothing is narrated to ac- 
count for this, and the author expressly speaks of 
having been at first thoroughly fascinated by Gor- 
don’s personal charm, and does not speak of having 
ever been disillusioned; nor, while, implying that he 
is an intriguing hypocrite, does he ever make any such 
charge in express words, Colonel Long is an Amer- 
ican, and served as American Consul at Alexandria 
for a short time during the period of the massacre 
and bombardment. 
nials” as to his courage and humanity at that time. 

—Under the somewhat dull title of Zhe Continuity 
of Christian Thought,\ is concealed a very intelligent 


He prints various ‘*‘ testimo- 


and interesting historical study of Christian theology. 
t is not exactly original work, nor exactlya popular 
résumé—being, in fact, the substance of six lectures 
delivered under the terms of the John Bohlen Lecture- 
ship (a Philadelphia endowment, on the principle of 
the Bampton Lectureship) by Doctor Allen, of the 
1 The Continuity of Christian Thought: a Study o 
Modern Theology in the Light of its History. By Alex- 
ander V. G, Allen. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1884. 
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Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. These 
lectures are founded chiefly on Neander, Baur, Mau- 
rice and Dorner. Their thesis is a modern tendency 
to return to Greek theology after nearly sixteen centu- 

s’ dominance of Latin. Doctor Allen urges that the 
true apostolic Christianity is to be found in the Greek 
Fathers, and is best formulated in the theology of 
which Clement was the founder, and Origen the most 
listinguished exponent; that the final conquest of 
the Latinized form of Christianity--of which Augus- 
tine was the greatest power-—was a distinct deterio- 
ration, both intellectually and spiritually, yet neces- 
sary to bring Christianity down within the reach of 

arbarian nations then just coming to birth. The 
essential difference, he holds, between apostolic and 
Latin Christianity, is in the conception of the Incar- 
nation; and this due to a still deeper difference, that 
n the conception of the relation of God to man and 
The Greek conception, evolved through 
Greek philosophy, was of an immanent Divine pres- 


matter. 


ence, existent in man and in the material universe, 
personal, yet not anthropomorphic, of which the hu- 
nan soul is the direct offspring. The Jewish concep- 
1 is an external Divine being, omniscient and om- 
tent over man and the material universe, of whom 
human soul is the handiwork. Therefore, to the 
+k mind, the Incarnation was ‘‘ the Word made 
intfest,” among men, where he had always been, but 
nvisible; to the Roman, as to the Jewish, it was the 
There- 
, to the Greek, it was only one step in a process 
lucation, which was to lead up the rudimentary 
of God in his human kin to fuller likeness to 


ning down to earth of an external power. 


1, “‘free imitation of God” being the ideal of 
Greek Christians as of Plato. There was no place in 
scheme for the doctrines of atonement, convic- 
of sin, reconciliation, or for a belief in revela- 
is the peculiar property of the Jewish Scriptures : 
the contrary, the immanent God had been bring- 
‘ all peoples, each by its special path, up to Chris- 
nity; Greek philosophy had been his inspiration, 
as the Hebrew Law had been. The Roman 
mind, on the other hand, accepted the idea of human- 
as an alien product of Divine power, now sepa- 

“d by sin from its Maker, and to be brought back 

y external interference; hence the Incarnation. It 
will be seen that the Roman conception is that of 
modern Calvinism, and in a less degree, of all West- 
Christianity. There is, however, a reaction, 
within the present century, toward the Greek con- 
ception; it is represented chiefly by the liberal branch 
of the Episcopalian Church (for which the writer 
of the 


considers 


eaks), and, quite recently, by a section 
Doctor Allen 
Schleirmacher the father of the movement. 
gards it as a rehabilitation of true apostolic Christian- 
, and of Christ’s own teachings, after a parenthe- 


Congregational Church. 
He re- 


of many centuries, in which the Augustinian 


The six 


stem has dominated Christian thought. 
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lectures trace the development of the fundamental 
Roman idea into the Catholic Church, the various 
reactions, culminating in the Protestant revolution, 
noting that almost every one of.these followed un- 
consciously upon some contact with Greek influences; 
shows the main thread of Augustinian theology run- 
ning unbroken on from Catholic to Protestant sys- 
tems, especially as re-imposed on the vaguer but 
more liberal ones by Calvin’s re-statement of it; and 
concludes that it is now finally upon the wane, having 
served its purpose in holding together the Church 
through periods when its tendency to a rigid, com- 
pact, and intolerant organization was necessary to 
confront the dangers of half-formed civilization. We 
should like to follow more closely the line of argu- 
ment, but must refer the reader to the book itself for 
anything farther. 

The title of State Mineralogist is narrower than the 
scope of the State Mining Bureau of which he has 
charge. But Mr. Hanks has adapted his fourth re- 
port! to the wider of the two ranges, and included 
a historical sketch of the defunct State Geological 
Survey, a bibliography of the government publications 
on the geology and mineral productions of California, 
thirty pages of ‘‘ Information in relation to the agri- 
cultural, commercial, manufacturing, and other Re- 
sources, Interests, and Industries of the State,” and 
three hundred pages of ‘* Catalogue and Description 
of the Minerals of California”; thus making, together 
with a short account of growth in the San Francisco 
Museum, a volume of four hundred pages. The in- 
formation thus published for gratuitous distribution 
throughout the State is not, as Mr. Hanks expressly 
warns us, to be reggrded as a contribution to science, 
but is adapted to the comprehension and the needs of 
the ‘* manufacturer, mechanic, and artisan.” In con- 
nection with the precious metals, for instance, for 
the benefit of the ‘‘ prospector and miner,” are com- 
pendious directions for assaying ; historical sketches 
are interspersed, and hints in political economy 
thrown out under such heads as ‘‘ Copper,” ‘‘ Dia- 
mond,” ‘‘Gold,” and ‘‘ Petroleum.” Esthetics are 
touched upon when ‘‘ Quartz Jewelry” is reached ; 
and the understanding of minerals’ names is facilitated 
Will all this be add- 
ed to the veins of unworked ore in the rock masses 
of unread State Other 
not wanting in which the State has set on foot an 


by the addition of etymologies. 


documents ? instances are 
enterprise likely to be of use to the people at large, 
and then left it to struggle as best it may with hin- 
The de- 


tails of an unpleasant picture may be gathered from 


drances arising from inadequate support. 
the report before us. Quarters over a stable; ‘‘ hip- 
paric ” odors; cases jingling from the impact of hoisted 
hay-bales ; chemist discharged ; library insufficient ; 
traveling funds lacking. But the ‘‘ management,” as 
Mr. Hanks modestly styles himself, is not disheart- 


1Fourth Annual Report of the State Mineralogist. 
8vo. pp. 400. 
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His visitor-roll lengthens, and his confidence 
A poet who has already 


ened. 
in the future is unshaken. 
written several poems that have been widely read 
and cherished, brings out a collection of poems this 
holiday season—Legends, Lyrics, and Sonnets,) by 
Frances L. Mace. Of these poems the first and 
longest one, “‘ Israfil,’’ is perhaps the one upon which 
the author’s permanent reputation will rest; but a 
much wider circle of present admirers has undoubt- 
edly been won by the devotional song 


** Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown,” 


which stands in many collections of chapel music. 
** Israfil ” has a sort of magnificence about it, in words 
and rhythm, that give it distinctive character. 
**Lo, down the airy waste 
Four shining angels haste: 
1 Legends, Lyrics and Sonnets. By Frances L. 


Mace. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co, 1884. For 
sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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Their eager wings make music as they come, 
Flashing along the night, 

All redolent of light, 

As if the splendors of their upper home, 
Reflected, still illumed their earthward flight.” 


Several of the other ‘‘ Legends” are excellent, related 
The ‘‘ Lyrics” tend more 
still 
not 


with sustained dignity. 


toward the commonplace, and the ‘‘ Sonnets’ 


more—as sonnets go, for any sonnet that is 
absolutely blundering has a certain stateliness; lyrics 
degenerate toward jingle and prosaic diction, sonnets 
toward dullness and dignified platitude. There runs 
through all the poems a marked love of imaginative 
beauty and a moralizing vein, besides great rhythmic 
facility. It has been a common criticism upon the 
women poets of this country that they are plaintive, 
dwelling upon undefined sorrow, and implying—in the 
Mrs. Browning fashion—that grief is somehow the 
core and meaning of life; but this is not true of poems 


we have here noticed. 











